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SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 
(a)  GENERAL  ADIIIITI STRATIVE  EXPENSES 


Appropriation  Act,  1940  .  $552,050 

Budget  Estimate,  1941 . 555,156 

Increase . . .  1 , 086 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated-) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

General  administration 

and  business  expense . 

Add.i tional  for  acbn i ni s - 
t  rati  vp.  nr  on  n  t  i  rvn  p . 

$549,045 

$552,050 

$550,000 

-  $2,050  (l) 

4  5,138  (2) 

Unobligated  balance . 

3,005 

— 

Total  appropriation.... 

552 ,050 

552,050 

553 , 138 

i  1,038 

INCREASE  OR  DECREASE 


Tae  net  increase  of  $1,086  in  this  itera  for  1941  consists  of: 

/"be 

(1)  A  decrease  of  $2,050,  to/mot  through  curtailment  of  expenses  in 
the  Washington  office. 

( 2 )  ^3,138  additional  estimated  for  administrative  promotions  i n 
accordance  with  the  plan  which,  is  "being  uniformity  applied  in  the  budget 
estimates  for  1941. 

WORE  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


This  appropriation  provides  for  the  offices  of  the  Chief,  Assistant 
Chief,  and  Assistant  Chief  in  Charge  of  Administration;  and  for  the  salaries 
and  expenses  in  Washington  for  the  Divisions  of  Personnel  Hanagement,  Service 
Operations,  and  Budget  and  Finance.  It  also  provides  for  general  direction 
and  supervision  by  the  Washington  Office  of  all  such  lines  of  vorh  in  the 
field. 


supple:  isntal  funds 


Projects 

Obligated, 

1939 

Estimated- 
Obligations  , 

1940 

Emergency  Relief,  Agriculture, 

Soil  Conservation  Service, 
Administrative  Expenses  (Transfer 

from  W.P.A.);  For  administrative 

expenses  in  connection  with  soil 
conservation  nr oj acts . 

-  - 

Pr.r> 

<4>  ,"J  ,  c,  o-± 

$25,000 
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(b)  SOIL  ML  IIO  IS  TUBE  CONSERVATION  ML  LML- 
USE  INVESTIGATIONS 


Appropriation  Act,  1S40 .  Si, 631,185 

Budget  Estimate,  1941 .  1 ,506 ,960 

Leer  ease .  -124,225 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


i 


Proj ects 

1939 

1940 

Investigations  of  the  principles 
involved  in  soil  and  moisture  j 
conservation  and  methods  for  their 
practical  application  on  the 


f  arm 


$625 


,405 


$632,504 


1941 


Increase  or 
decrease 


602 ,319 


-$30 ,185  (l) 


2.  Watershed  investigations  of 
the  effect  of  land-use  prac¬ 
tices  on  runoff  as  related  to 
the  methods  of  control  of 


p>r os'"  on  arid  flnnrl^  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

485,013 

490,518 

423,018 

-57,500(1) 

3.  Investigations  of  sedimen¬ 
tation  resulting  from 

erosion  . 

102,793 

103,950 

93,960 

-10,000(1) 

4.  Investigations  of  geographic 
and  climatic  factors  related 

to  erosion  . 

5.  Investigations  ox  the  economic 

86 , 553 

s 

87,535 

81,035 

-5,500(1) 

of  soil  and  water  conservation. 
6.  Investigations  of  erosion-re¬ 
sisting  plants  of  economic 

96,941 

98 , 042 

89,542 

-8,500(1) 

val  dr . 

96,941 

84,584 

98,042 

85,544 

89,542 

85,544 

-8,500(1.) 

7.  Earm  irrigation  investigations 

8.  Earm  drainage  investigations.. 
Additional  for  administrative 

34,547 

35,040 

35,040 

— 

promotions  . 

— 

— 

6,960 

^6,950(2) 

Unobligated  balance . 

18,308 

— 

— 

Total . 

1 , 631 , 185 

1,531,185 

1,506,960 

-124,225 

INCREASES  OR  LECRSASSS 

The  net  reduction  of  $124,225  in  this  item  for  1941  consists  of: 

( 1 )  A  decrease  of  $151,185  distributed  among  projects  1  to  6 .  This 
reduction  will  ho  met  through  curtailment  in  employment  of  personnel  and 
other  expenses  “both  in  the  field  and  in  Washington,  apportioned  among  the 
various  projects  as  shown  in  the  above  table. 

(2)  $6,960  additional  estimated  for  administrative  promotions  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  which  is  being  uniformly  applied  in  the  budget 
estimates  for  1941. 
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WORK  UHDER  TEIS  APPRORR  I  AT  1 0  i'T 


General. — This  appropriation  provides  for  research  and  investigations 
into  the  character,  cause,  extent,  history,  and  effects  of  soil  and  water 
depletion  and  methods  for  soil  and  water  conservation.  These  investigations 
are  fundamental  to  the  development  of  practical  and  effective  measures  that 
will  maintain  the  land  or  restore  it  to  a  usable  and  profitable  condition. 

The  work  is  carried  forward  under  eight  financial  projects,  as  follows: 

1 .  Investigations  of  the  principles  involved  in  soil  and  moisture 
conservation  and  methods  for  their  practical  application  on  the  farm . — In¬ 

vestigations  are  carried  out  under  this  project  to  discover  and  test  prin¬ 
ciples  and  practices  of  agricultural  land  use  necessary  to  conserve  and 
utilize  the  soil  and  water  resources  of  the  Ration.  These  studies  are 
directed  toward  furnishing  the  basic  information  upon  which  to  build  a  per¬ 
manent  system  of  agriculture.  The  work  is  centered  at  a  number  of  selected 
soil  and  water  conservation  experiment  stations  and  laboratories,  located 
upon  land  typical  of  extensive  areas  of  erodible  soils  and  broad  climatic 
zones  subject  both  to  wind  and  water  erosion.  The  plan  of  work  covers  not 
only  the  technical  investigations  of  the  cause  of  and  remedies  for  soil 
erosion  but  also  the  practical  and.  inexpensive  field  application  of  control 
measures.  As  soon  as  a  promising  practice  has  been  developed,  and  tested  on 
an  experiment  station,  it  is  given  further  trial  on  operation  projects  and 
finally  made  available  to  farmers  through  the  Division  of  Information,  soil 
conservation  districts,  and  the  Extension  Service  in  the  areas  to  which  it 
is  applicable. 

Past  work  at  the  experiment  stations  has  formed  a  basis  for  much  of  the 
erosion-control  work  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  on  demonstration  projects 
and  on  entire  watershed  areas.  Records  of  soil  and  water  losses  under  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  treatment  give  clear  proof  of  the  remarkable  efficiency  of  close¬ 
growing  vegetation  in  reducing  erosion  and.  increasing  the  permeability  of  the 
soil  for  water.  Here  for  the  first  time  research  methods  are  applied  to  the 
diverse  problems  of  stabilizing  soils  of  different  types  under  a  variety  of 
crops.  The  success  obtained  ha.s  been  d.ue  to  the  coordinated  plan  of  attack, 
involving  the  cooperation  of  interested  bureaus  in  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  of  the  State  experiment  stations. 

The  programs  of  these  stations  are  as  complete  as  funds  permit,  and.  a 
variety  of  physical  and  chemical  problems  are  under  investigation  in  an 
attempt  to  correlate  various  soil  and  climatic  factors.  Investigations  of 
this  type  require  time  but  important  results  have  already  been  published  in 
mimeographed  reports,  printed  bulletins,  and  news  releases.  (The  facilities 
of  these  stations  are  made  available  for  the  work  under  the  other  financial 
projects,  particularly  "Watershed  investigations  of  the  effect  of  land-use 
practices  on  run-off  as  related  to  the  methods  of  control  of  erosion  and 
floods" ) . 

Some  of  the  more  immediately  applicable  investigations  are:  (a)  Studies 
to  determine  the  quantities  of  soil  and  water  beling  lost  under  different 
farming  practices  and  for  different  climatic,  topographic,  and  soil  conditions 
in  the  various  agricultural  regions,  including  determination  of  the  principal 
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causes  of  such  losses  and  the  development  and  testing  of  practical  agronomic 
and  engineering  methods  for  their  control  and  prevention;  (t>)  investigations 
into  the  vegetative  protection  of  eroded  soils;  and  (c)  evaluation  studies 
through  observation  surveys,  practical  tests,  and  field  trials  upon  selected 
farm  sites  in  problem  areas. 

2 .  Watershed  investigations  of  the  effect  of  land-u.se  practices  on 
run-off  as  related  to  the  methods  of  control  of  erosion  and  floods.  — -Work 
under  this  project  consists  of  the  following  investigations; 

(a.)  Experimental  determination  of  the  influence  of  erosion-control 
and  land-use  practices  on  floods  and  soil  and  water  conservation  over  entire 
watersheds. 

Investigations  are  made  of  the  action  of  water  from  the  tine  it  reaches 
the  ground  as  precipitation  until  it  leaves  the  watershed  as  surface  or  under¬ 
ground  flow.  The  effects  of  physical  characteristics  of  the  experimental 
watersheds  that  affect  run-off  and  flood  flow,  such  as  soil,  topography,  size, 
slope,  drainage  pattern,  vegetal  cover,  surface  and  underground  storage,  till*- 
age  methods,  and  erosion-control  practices,  are  evaluated.  These  intensive 
investigations  are  now  being  conducted  on  four  Experimental  Watersheds.  These 
are  located  at:  Coshocton,  Ohio:  Waco,  Texas;  Hastings,  Nebraska;  and  Mexican 
Springs,  New  Mexico. 

(b)  Determination  of  rates  and  amounts  of  run-off  from  watersheds 
located  in  the  important  agricultural  areas  of  the  United  States,  for  use  in 
the  economic  design  of  erosion  and  flood  control  measures,  and  of  the  hy¬ 
draulic  structures  used  in  conservation  operations. 

The  practical  application  of  the  results  of  the  experimental  work  one 
extended  geographically  through  studies  conducted  on  small  agricultural 
watersheds  throughout  the  country.  The  results  obtained  on  these  small  water¬ 
sheds  are  interpreted  and  extended  for  application  to  larger  watersheds.  Ill 
data  obtained  are  immediately  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  field  projects  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  so  that  they  may  be  used  in  the  improvement  of 
the  erosion  and  flood  control  measures  recommended  by  these  projects. 

(c)  Investigations  in  the  hydraulics  of  soil  and  water  conservation 
and  the  development  of  economical  hydraulic  systems  for  removing  and  dispos¬ 
ing  of  the  run-off  from  farm  lands. 

Eor  these  investigations  an  outdoor  hydraulic  laboratory  has  been 
established  near  Spartanburg,  S.  C. ,  and  studies  arc  here  being  made  to  im¬ 
prove  and  reduce  the  cost  of  the  channels  and  structures  used  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  in  controlling  the  erosion  from  farm  lands.  Additional 
studies  on  the  protection  of  conservation  channels  are  being  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  the  California  Institute  of  Technology,  and  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  instruments  are  being  developed  for 
use  in  conservation  research.  Arrangements  are  also  being  made  for  a  co¬ 
operative  study  of  erosion  control  structures  and  channels  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota. 


3 .  Investigations  of  sedinentati resulting  from  erosion .  —  It  is 
recognized  that  accelerated  soil  erosion  produces  abnormal  quantities  of  silt, 
sand,  and  gravel  which  are  carried  from  fields  and  deposited  at  lower  levels. 
The  resulting  accumulations  of  sediment  cause  impairment  of  drainage  and  the 
fertility  of  soils  on  the  lower  slopes  of  fields  and.  on  agricultural  bottom¬ 
lands;  they  cause  abnormally  rapid  filling  of  stream  channels  and  reservoirs, 
with  consequent  damage  to  water  supply,  water  power,  irrigation,  drainage, 
navigation,  and  flood-control  developments. 

The  research  work  under  this  project  covers  a  complete  study  of  the 
debris  resulting  from  soil  erosion  after  it  enters  the  drainage  and  river 
systems  of  the  country.  It  is  fundamental  in  carrying  out  that  part  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Act  which  reads  "and  thereby  to  preserve  natural  resources, 
control  floods,  prevent  impairment  of  reservoirs,  and  maintain  the  navigability 
of  rivers  and  harbors,  protect  public  health....".  The  work  consists,  first, 
of  the  collection  of  data  that  will  complete  the  information  needed  to  evalu¬ 
ate  the  damage  caused  by  erosion  to  the  land,  itself  and  to  the  downstream 
resources,  and,  secondly,  the  use  of  these  data  in  the  developing  of  empirical 
methods  for  the  control  of  this  erosional  debris,  and  thereby  reducing  its 
damaging  effects  and.  possibly  making  beneficial  use  of  it,  and  their  further 
use  in  the  search  for  the  underlying  natural  laws  governing  the  removal  and 
transportation  of  soil  by  water,  now  -unknown  to  science  and  engineering. 

These  investigations  are  designed  to  furnish  (a)  information  on  the 
damage  d_one  by  sediment,  as  well  as  the  magnitude  of  potential  damage  to  be 
expected  if  present  practices  are  continued;  (b)  a  measure  of  the  relative 
needs  of  the  different  watersheds  for  erosion  control  and.  readjustments  in 
land,  use  from  the  standpoint  of  protecting  developed  water  storage,  flood- 
control  improvements  and  investments  in  agricultural  land  subject  to  damage 
from  erosional  debris;  (c)  further  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  governing 
the  erosion  of  soil  by  water;  and  ( d)  assistance  in  developing  economical 
methods  of  preventing  damage  to  valley  agricultural  lands  and  to  many  valu¬ 
able  developments  and  resources. 

4.  Investigations  of  the  geographic  and,  climatic  factors  related  to 
erosion. — Erosion-control  measures  arc  not  universally  applicable  und.er  all 
environmental  conditions.  Those  which  are  successful  in  the  Piedmont  may 
fail  completely  if  applied  in  the  Southwestern  States.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  study  in  detail  the  climatic  and  geographic  factors  which  cause 
these  regional  differences.  The  following  studies  necessary  to  evaluate  the 
factors  concerned  arc  carried  out  under  this  project; 

(a)  Clina-tic  research;  This  includes  the  stud’'-  and  examination  of 
rainstorms  and  their  classification  into  types  to  show  the  manner  in  which 
they  contribute  to  soil  erosion  and  flood  formation.  It  also  includes 
studies  of  evaporation  and  the  development  of  methods  for  determining  moisture 
losses  from  land  surfaces  by  evaporation  and  transpiration. 

Climatic  conditions  affect  not  only  the  distribution  of  vegetation 
and  the  formation  of  the  major  soil  groups  but  also  the  type  and  intensity 
of  soil  erosion.  Por  this  reason  studies  have  been  initiated  to  delimit 
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accurately  the  climatic  regions  of  the  country  to  serve  as  units  for  the  study 
of  erosion  hazards;  to  determine  the  extent  and  distribution  of  the  clir.ie.tic 
factors  which  cause  soil  erosion,  such  as  the  frequency  of  storms  and  rainfall 
of  varying  and  dangerous  sizes  and  intensities;  and  the  expectancy  of  clinatic 
hazards,  such  as  drought.  This  work  is  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the 
Weather  Bureau  and  is  supplemental  to  their  studies. 

(b)  Physiographic  research;  Pield  studies  of  the  geologic  processes 
involved  in  erosion  (such  as  the  mechanics  of  gully  cutting,  sheet  wash,  and 
wind  erosion  and  the  relation  of  these  processes  to  the  character  of  the  bed 
rock,  soil  type,  climate,  vegetation,  and  previous  use  of  the  land)  arc  being 
initiated,  in  several  of  the  clinatic  regions  of  the  country.  For  each  of 
these  it  is  necessary  to  develop  a  specific  set  of  standards  for  rapid  diagno¬ 
sis  of  the  stage  of  erosion  or  recovery  and.  for  estimating  the  effectiveness 
of  control  measures. 

(c)  Erosion  history  studies;  Through  research  in  erosion  history  it 
is  becoming  possible  to  determine  the  cause  and  rate  of  erosion  due  to  man's 
use  as  contrasted  to  geologic  norms  of  erosion  and.  to  assemble  the  results  of 
past  experience  of  practical  farmers  in  erosion  control.  Modern  controlled 
experimentation  should,  begin  at  the  point  where  experiences  ends.  In  all 
sections  of  our  country  erosion  followed  almost  immediately  upon  settlement. 
Progressive  farmers  recognized  the  evil  and,  in  many  cases,  tried  farm  prac¬ 
tices  which  appeared  adapted,  to  their  individual  erosion  problem.  Records  of 
their  experience  form  the  largest  mass  of  erosion-control  literature  avail¬ 
able  today.  Nature,  too,  has  supplied  means  for  controlling  even  the  most 
malignant  types  of  erosion  through  use  of  vegetative  covers.  Erosion-resist¬ 
ing  plants  have  been  introduced  from  Africa.,  Asia,  and  South  America.  A 
systematic  examination  of  the  literature  of  foreign  regions  which  have 
climatic  and  physiographic  conditions  similar  to  those  in  our  own  country 
enables  us  to  locate  new  plants  adapted  to  erosion  control  and  to  capitalize 
on  the  experience  which  foreign  countries  have  acquired  during  their  longer 
agricultural  histories.  Through  systematic  search  of  old  journals  and  news¬ 
papers,  the  relation  of  changing  land,  use  to  erosion  and  floods  is  determined. 
Results  of  the  above  studies  affect  economies  through  avoiding  unnecessary 
and  expensive  experimentation. 

5.  Investigations  of  the  economics  of  soil  and,  water  conservation.  — 
The  work  under  this  project  is  designed  to  develop  an  economic  appraisal  of 
the  current  soil  conservation  program  and  to  provide  suggestions  for  its 
improvement. 

This  appraisal  is  developed  through  a  determination  of  the  changes  in 
the  organization,  operation,  and  ownership  of  farms,  ranches,  and  other 
farming  units,  and.  in  the  income  and  standards  of  living  of  their  operators 
resulting  from  or  associated  with  erosion  or  an  erosion  control  program,  as 
well  as  from  the  effect  of  the  latter  agencies  on  non— agricultural  individuals, 
institutions,  and  communities.  Furthermore,  this  appraisal  involves  a  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  damage  sustained  by  the  public  due  to  the  destruction  of  land 
by  erosion  and  the  accumulation  of  erosional  debris  on  roads,  in  streams,  and 
in  reservoirs;  the  cost  to  the  public  of  erosion  control;  and,  finally,  a 
measurement  of  the  public  benefits  to  be  gained  from  a  coordinated  program 
of  soil  and  water  conservation. 
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These  studies  are  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics,  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and  other 
appropriate  bureaus  and  agencies;  with  farmers  both  within  and  without  the 
soil  conservation  demonstration,  camp,  and  other  work  areas,  such  as  soil 
conservation  districts;  and  with  individuals  and  organizations  qualified  to 
furnish  information  leading  to  the  evaluation  contemplated. 

These  investigations  are  necessary  in  order  to  provide  much  needed 
information,  for  which  there  is  continuing  and  growing  demand,  for  the  workers 
in  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  in  allied  fields,  for  the  guidance  of 
those  formulating  the  programs  of  new  soil  conservation  districts,  for  other 
types  of  land  use  planning,  for  farmers,  and  for  all  those  interested  in  the 
question  as  to  how  far  a  soil  and  moisture  conservation  program  is  economical¬ 
ly  feasible  and  how  its  cost  may  be  justly  distributed  among  its  beneficiaries 
under  different  conditions  of  soil,  slope,  severity  of  erosion,  cost  of  con¬ 
trol,  lard  value,  potential  income,  market  prices,  and  other  limiting  factors. 

6 .  Investigations  of  erosion-resisting  plants  of  economic  value.  — 

The  work  under  this  project  aims  to  improve  erosion-control  vegetation  for 
safe  and  profitable  use  on  sloping  agricultural  land  through  research  done 
in  cooperation  with  other  Departmental  agencies  and  the  State  agricultural 
experiment  stations.  Permanent  and  effective  erosion  control  is  accomplished 
largely  by  establishing  and  maintaining  perennial  vegetative  cover  on  soils 
subject  to  erosion.  Many  millions  of  acres  of  agricultural  land  must  be 
retired  from  clean-tilled  cultivation  incident  to  accomplishing  the  national 
program  of  soil  and  water  conservation.  The  annual  cash  returns  from  un¬ 
cultivated  vegetation,  such  as  ordinary  forest  cover  or  pasture,  are  fre¬ 
quently  not  sufficiently  high  to  justify  the  average  farmer  in  discontinuing 
cultivation  to  the  extent  called  for  in  the  erosion-control  plans.  Consequent¬ 
ly  an  urgent  need  exists  to  find  new  and  economically  profitable  plant  covers 
preeminently  adapted  to  erosion-control  purposes  on  this  retired  land. 

A  serious  erosion  problem  which  existed  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  was 
overcome  by  research  development  of  highly  improved  selections  of  crop-produc¬ 
ing  shrubs,  trees,  and  perennial  groundcovers,  grown  under  a  system  of 
scientific  soil-saving  farming  known  as  bergculture  or  hillculture.  This 
system  was  developed  to  meet  conditions  in  the  tropics,  but  hillculture  prin¬ 
ciples  can  be  applied  to  the  United  States  through  study  and  experimentation. 

The  purpose  of  these  investigations  is  to  find  superior  types  of 
erosion-resisting  plants  having  high  actual  or  potential  economic  possibilities 
to  work  with  and  test  combinations  of  these  plants  for  adapting  then  to  erosiorr 
control  land  use  in  the  different  climatic  regions,  soil  and  sites;  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  economic  uses  and  values  of  these  plants  and  secure  their  improvement 
through  selection  and  breeding,  if  necessary;  and  to  perfect  economical  methods 
of  propagating,  managing,  and  utilizing  the  selected  strains.  Plants  for  new 
and  desirable  human  foods,  such  as  improved  nuts  and  wild  fruits,  offer  sound 
possibilities  for  hillculture  development,  while  numerous  other  erosion— con¬ 
trol  plants  may  produce  commercial  products  having  a  wide  variety  of  uses. 

The  plan  of  work  calls  for  three  primary  and  interdependent  steps  in  coopera¬ 
tive  research,  as  follows: 
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(1)  The  first  step  is  exploratory  investigation  to  orient  the  co-¬ 
operative  plant  research  in  relation  to  erosion-control  requirements.  The 
established  facts  on  erosion-controlling  economic  plants  need  to  he  collected 
and  synthesized;  plant  strains  having  promise  for  hi  11  culture  purposes  need 
to  he  found  and  evaluated;  and  erosion-control  standards  need  to  he  developed 
as  specifications  to  guide  the  research  done  by  cooperating  agencies  for  the 
improvement,  profitable  use,  and  proper  management  of  these  plants  and  plant 
covers. 

(2)  The  second  phase  of  the  research,  done  through  direct  cooperation 
with  the  Stale  agricultural  experiment  stations,  is  to  conduct  systematic 
hill  culture  field,  tests  and.  management  studies.  As  rapidly  as  promising  hill- 
culture  plants  are  found  tests  to  determine  the  range  of  climatic  adaptation 
are  made  in  cooperation  with  all  State  experiment  stations  and  other  cooperat¬ 
ing  agencies.  Intensive  tests  of  integrated  erosion-control  covers  are  made 
at  selected  stations  representing  erosion-control  conditions  over  a  wide 
region.  These  detailed  tests  relate  both  to  determination  of  erosion-control 
effects  and  economic  production  of  the  selected,  and  managed  vegetation  growing 
on  sloping  lands. 

(3)  The  third  phase  of  these  investigations  relates  to  improving  the 
erosion-control  qualities  of  promising  hi  11  culture  plants.  Quick  and.  cheap 
cultural  methods  of  propagating  the  selected,  strains  from  vegetative  parts 
are  used  so  that  the  superior  qualities  are  retained  by  the  progeny  and  plant¬ 
ing  stock  made  available  at  reasonable  cost.  The  research  on  this  phase  of 
the  project  is  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

7.  Barn  Irrigation  Investigations. — The  work  under  this  project  con¬ 
sists  of  the  development  of  more  efficient  and.  effective  practices  in  farm 
irrigation  in  its  relationship  to  soil  and  moisture  conservation  and  proper 
land  use.  The  work  includes  investigating  and  reporting  upon  the  best  methods 
of  conserving  and  applying  irrigation  water  to  the  fields  so  as  to  provide  an 
adequate  supply  for  plant  growth  without  creating  an  erosion  hazard;  ways  and 
means  of  decreasing  losses  of  water  between  the  source  of  supply  and.  point 
of  application;  development  of  apparatus  for  ac  cur  del;/  measuring  the  quantity 
of  water  delivered  to  the  farmer  and  of  means  for  securing  the  economical  con¬ 
veyance  of  irrigation  water;  stud;;  of  pumps  and  pumping  equipment  for  lifting 
water  for  irrigation  and  drainage;  storage  of  water  to  prevent  soil  erosion 
and  provide  irrigation  supplies;  and.  development  of  diversion  dams  and  desilt&Lg 
works  and.  d.evices  that  will  make  it  possible  to  turn  flood  waters,  which  would 
otherwise  be  lost,  directly  into  irrigation  canals.  Investigations  and  re¬ 
ports  are  made  upon  the  customs,  regulations,  laws,  and  methods  affecting  farm 
irrigation. 

Snow  surveys  for  the  purpose  of  forecasting  irrigation  water  supplies 
are  also  made.  This  work  is  of  great  importance  to  the  irrigation  f aimer 
whose  source  of  supply  is  mountain  snowfall.  It  enables  him  to  adapt  his 
cropping  program  to  the  amount  of  water  which  will  be  available  during  the 
growing  season  and  thus  avoid  the  loss  of  both  seed  and.  la.bor.  Hater  short¬ 
ages  can  be  predicted  before  they  occur  and  cropping  plans  can  be  made  before 
planting  time  to  fit  the  water  situation. 
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8.  Farm  Drainage  Investigations. — The  work  under  this  project  con¬ 
sists  of  the  development  of  "better  methods  and  materials  for  the  drainage 
of  agricultural  lands,  the  improvement  of  equipment  used  in  constructing 
drainage  works,  and  the  development  of  more  effective  and  efficient  methods 
of  maintaining  drainage  improvements  in  relation  to  soil  and  moisture  con¬ 
servation  and  proper  land  use.  Investigations  and  reports  are  made  upon 
the  laws,  regulations,  and  methods  affecting  drainage  with  the  view  of 
developing  cheaper  methods  of  organizing,  administering,  and  maintaining 
drainage  enterprises.  Basic  hydraulic  information  is  "being  developed  which 
when  applied  to  the  design  of  drainage  ditches,  tile  drains,  and  pumping 
plants  will  result  in  greater  efficiency  and  reduced  costs. 
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the  plan  which  is  being  uniformly  applied  in  the  "budget  estimates  for  19^1* 
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WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


1 .  General  conservation  surveys,  soil  and  moisture  conservation  opera¬ 
tions  on  demonstration  -projects,  and  cooperation  with  conservation  districts, 
Civilian  Conservation  Corns. ,  and  other  Federal  and  State  agencies. — This  pro¬ 
ject  is  subdivided  into  the  four  following  work  projects  under  which  work  of 
each  is  set  forth: 

( a )  Physical  land  surveys  outside  district  and  demonstration  areas  to 
serve  as  the  basis  of  land -use  reorganization,  including  all  cartographic  and 

mult ili thing  activities  necessary  to  map  reproduction. — This  project  involves 
field  mapping,  the  preparation  for  and  publication  of  soil  conservation  surveys. 

The  field  surveys  consist  of  mapping  four  physical  land  factors,  namely, 
soil  type,  nature,  degree,  extent  and  distribution  of  water  and  wind  erosion; 
percentage  of  slope;  and  the  present  utilization  of  the  land.  These  four 
factors  are  utilized  as  a  basis  for  the  determination  of  land  use  capabilities 
which  will  conserve  soil  and  water  resources. 

The  surveys  are  fundamental  to  a  proper  determination  of  sites  for  re¬ 
search  and  demonstrations,  and  to  an  understanding  of  the  nature,  extent  and 
distribution  of  the  problems  of  soil  erosion  and  water  conservation  and  are 
essential  to  the  development  of  -plans  involving  the  initiation  and  completion 
of  soil  and  moisture  conservation  operations. 

Detailed  soil  conservation  surveys  carried  out  on  individual  farms, 
ranches  or  orchards,  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  reorganized  farm  -plans 
for  soil  and  moisture  conservation  on  approved  demonstration  projects,  CCC 
camp  areas,  legally-constituted  soil  conservation  districts,  and  water  facili¬ 
ties  and  flood  control  projects,  are  not  included  under  this  project,  since 
the  cost  of  such  work  is  properly  chargeable  against  the  respective  project 
expenditures.  However,  the  character  of  these  surveys  is  similar  to  those 
carried  on  outside  project  areas  and,  should  an  operations  program  be  develop¬ 
ed  in  an  area  which  has  been  previously  surveyed,  the  original  survey  is 
utilized  without  duplication. 

Mapping  in  the  field  is  done  on  aerial  photographs  which  are  obtained  by 
letting  contracts  or  borrowing  negatives  from  other  agencies.  Field  maps  are 
prepared  for  publication  by  compilation  of  a  controlled  base  map  upon  which 
field  information  and  culture  are  transferred.  The  detailed  survey  maps  are 
reproduced  by  multilithing  and  distributed  along  with  printed  reports. 

The  lack  of  adequate  information  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  erosion, 
the  kinds  of  and  productivity  of  the  soils,  and  the  slope  of  the  land,  in  con¬ 
tinental  United  States  and  its  insular  possessions  shows  the  great  need  of 
this  work  for  the  development  of  operations  programs.  The  general  reconnais¬ 
sance  erosion  survey  made  in  the  fiscal  year  1935  at  the  request  of  the 
National  Resources  Committee  gave  a  very  general  picture  of  the  problem,  and 
this  project  has  been  utilized  to  bring  out  detailed  survey  information  to 
show  the  character  and  seriousness  of  erosion  and  the  need  for  soil  and  water 
conservation  throughout  the  nation. 
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The  surveys  and  reports  are  completed  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal 
and  State  agencies  and  are  available  for  use  by  all  organizations  interested 
in  plans  and  programs  for  improving  -agricultural  conditions. 

(b)  Soil  and  moisture  conservation  operations  by  means  of  demonstration 
projects  in  agricultural  and  erosion  regions. — This  project  consists  of  estab¬ 
lishing  projects  in  selected  areas  typical  of  agricultural  regions  seriously 
affected  by  erosion  and  development  and  carrying  out  of  a  complete  soil  and 
moisture  conservation  and  run-off  retardation  program  for  each  cooperating 
farm  within  these  areas.  The  purpose  of  such  projects  is  to  demonstrate 
practical  and  effective  methods  and  practices  for  soil  and  water  conservation 
under  a  proper  land-use  program.  An  educational  program  is  carried  out  in 
cooperation  with  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  so  that  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  beneficial  results  of  these  demonstrations  is  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  public  particularly  in  farming  communities. 

Under  this  project,  in  cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Research, 
evaluation  surveys  are  made  (l)  to  determine  the  effectiveness  and  practica¬ 
bility  of  different  erosion  control  practices  and  combinations  of  practices, 

(2)  to  provide  facts  which  will  aid  in  improving  practices  and  formulating 
plans  for  soil  and  water  conservation,  and  (3)  to  furnish  accurate  and  needed 
information  for  statistical  purposes. 

(c)  Soil  and  Moisture  conservation  operations  (Federal  aid)  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  conservation  districts  established  under  State  laws. — This  project 
consists  of  the  furnishing  of  cooperation  to  soil  conservation  districts 
established  under  State  legislation.  This  cooperation  consists  of  the  making 
of  surveys  of  the  physical  land  factors,  the  making  of  soil  conservation  plans 
for  individual  farms,  based  upon  such  surveys,  and  in  some  cases  the  furnish¬ 
ing  of  planting  materials,  the  loaning  of  equipment  and  other  similar  types 

of  assistance. 

States  which  have  enacted  soil  conservation  district  laws  to  November 
15,  1939  are  Alabama,  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Mississippi,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina, 
North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Washington,  West  Virginia  and 
Wisconsin. 

The  districts  organized  under  this  legislation  are  created  as  Govern¬ 
mental  subdivisions  of  the  State  with  authority  to  carry  on  soil  conservation 
operations,  cooperate  with  and  receive  assistance  from  State  and  Federal 
agencies,  and  in  practically  all  of  the  States,  to  adopt  and  enforce  land-use 
regulations.  The  districts  organized  to  date  involving  a  total  acreage  of 
116,893,464  are  averaging  approximately  540,000  acres  in  area.  Through  fur¬ 
nishing  technical  planning  and  supervision  to  these  districts,  it  is  possible 
to  secure  widespread  application  of  the  measures  and  practices  necessary  to  the 
establishment  of  a  proper  land-use  program  involving  soil  and  water  conserva¬ 
tion. 
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( d)  Technical  cooperation  with  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  cam-os  and 
other  Federal  and  State  agencies.  This  project  consists  of  the  furnishing  of 
technical  cooperation  in  the  form  of  planning  services  to  other  federal  and 
non-Federal  agencies  including  CCC  camps  engaged  in  soil  conservation  activi¬ 
ties.  Through  furnishing  such  technical  planning  services,  other  agencies  en¬ 
gaged  in  activities  related  to  soil  conservation  are  enabled  to  adjust  their 
operations  in  such  a  manner  as  to  accomplish  control  of  erosion  without  addi¬ 
tional  operating  expense  to  the  Federal  Government. 

2.  Soil  and  moisture  conservation  operations  on  watersheds  largely 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Government. — Operations  under  this  project  involve 
soil  and  moisture  conservation  activities  on  watershed  areas  composed  in  major 
part  of  Federally-owned  or  controlled  land  (public  domain,  Indian  reservations 
parks,  and  other  Federal  reserves).  Operations  on  Federally-owned  or  controll 
ed  land  falling  within  soil  conservation  districts  are  also  financed  in  part 
from  funds  of  this  project. 

These  areas,  largely  under  Federal  control,  have  long  been  subject  to 
severe  overgrazing  which  has  resulted  in  the  denudation  of  natural  vegetation, 
the  prevention  of  plant  reproduction  in  certain  forest  and  formerly  grassed 
areas,  an  exceedingly  serious  acceleration  of  erosion,  and  the  formation  of 
destructive  floods  carrying  large  quantities  of  silt.  This  process  has  upset 
the  balance  between  rainfall  and  vegetative  cover  and  the  resulting  amounts  of 
runoff,  infiltration,  and  underground  storage  of  water.  Perennial  streams, 
formerly  not  subject  to  destructive  floods,  have  been  transformed  into  eroded 
washes,  either  entirely  dry  or  overflowing  with  flash  floods.  In  these  areas 
where  the  Federal  Government  is  responsible  for  the  land,  early  application  of 
soil  and  moisture  conserving  methods  and  practices  is  desirable  for  demon- 
strational  value  and  also  to  prevent  the  problem  from  becoming  more  acute. 

Irrigated  lands  in  the  lower  reaches  of  watersheds  are  subject  alter¬ 
nately  to  lack  of  water  and  destruction  through  bank  and  new  channel  cutting 
of  meandering  currents.  Large  irrigation  projects  are  threatened  with  rela¬ 
tively  early  abandonment  due  to  siltation  of  reservoirs  and  irrigation  canals. 
Areas  formerly  made  productive  by  flood-water  irrigation  methods  are  being 
progressively  abandoned  due  to  back-cutting  of  gullies  and  denudation  of  local 
watersheds. 

Grazing  values  of  range  lands  in  many  areas  are  declining  to  the  point 
where  the  virtual  abandonment  for  economic  use  of  large  livestock  areas  is 
imminent.  As  a  consequence,  the  permanent  habitability  of  large  portions 
of  the  areas  concerned  is  threatened  and  large  Federal  and  private  investments 
in  irrigation  reservoirs  and  values  dependment  thereon  are  likewise  menaced. 
The  plan  of  operation  on  these  projects  contemplates  the  restoration  of  natur¬ 
al  balance  through  the  following  procedure;  (l)  The  preparation  of  a  compre¬ 
hensive  and  integrated  plan  and  method  of  procedure  for  each  watershed,  in¬ 
cluding  the  necessary  surveys  of  range-carrying  capacities,  topographic, 
erosion,  and  soil  conditions,  climatological  data,  natural  water  supply,  and 
the  outline  for  readjustments  and  methods  of  land  use  based  on  existing  popula 
tion  distribution  and  economic  conditions  a.s  related  to  the  physical  factors 
involved.  Such  plans  are  also  being  integrated  with  those  of  other  agencies 
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having  responsibilities  in  these  watersheds.  (2)  The  application  of  control 
measures  such  as  the  prevention  of  overgrazing;  artificial  revegetation  of  de¬ 
nuded  areas,  damming  of  gullies;  and  the  spreading  of  x^ater  from  eroded  gullies 
and  washes  to  neighboring  lands  to  make  possible  (a)  stabilization  and  refill¬ 
ing  of  gullies  and  (b)  an  increase  in  the  amount  and  density  of  erosion-resist¬ 
ing  vegetation  on  lands  thus  provided  with  increased  water  supply;  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  improved  methods  of  flood-water  farming  to  make  possible  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  native  populations  who  would  be  asked  to  reduce  their  livestock  as  an 
important  measure  of  range  rehabilitation;  protection  of  selected  areas  being 
destroyed  by  bank-cutting  of  meandering  waterways,  and  the  protection  of 
neighboring  lands  through  planting  of  vegetation  in  the  bottoms  of  destructive 
washes;  contour  furrowing;  ridging  or  basin  listing  of  certain  areas;  and  the 
encouragement  of  grass  and  forest  reproduction. 

•3 .  Operation  of  erosion  nurseries  for  the  propagation  of  -plants  for 
uge  in  soil  and  moisture  conservation  operations. — Operations  under  this  pro¬ 
ject  involve  the  maintenance  of  -plant  production  nurseries  for  propagating  and 
supplying  the  planting  materials,  such  as  seedlings,  cuttings,  vines,  and  seeds, 
required  in  various  erosion  control,  conservation  practices.  The  millions  of 
acres  of  eroded,  unprofitable  farm  and  range  lands  together  with  the  fact  that 
the  use  of  vegetative  materials  constitutes  the  most  effective  means  of  con¬ 
trolling  erosion  and  bringing  such  lands  again  into  production,  make  the 
nursery  work  a  fundamentally  essential  part  of  the  soil  conservation  program. 

Not  only  are  planting  materials  needed  in  unprecedented  quantities,  but,  to 
meet  the  diverse  climatic  and  soil  conditions  involved,  plants  of  practically 
all  classes  are  required. 

The  problem  is  further  complicated  by  the  varied  erosion  problems,  re¬ 
quiring  plants  suitable  for  special  needs,  such  as  gully  control,  channel  lin¬ 
ing,  windbreaks,  strip  cropping,  submarginal  farms,  range  revegetation,  etc. , 
combined  with  different  utility  aspects,  such  as  fence  posts,  firewood,  game 
and  livestock  feed,  and  soil  building.  Also,  the  locations  where  the  plant¬ 
ings  are  made,  being  generally  devoid  of  good  top  soil,  necessitate  the  use  of 
much  plant  material  not  heretofore  grow,  under  cultivation  and  the  initiation 
of  correspondingly  new  propagation  and  cultural  practices.  To  adequately  meet 
these  needs,  all-round,  plant  production  centers  have  been  developed,  rather 
than  nurseries  in  the  usually  accepted  term,  where  planting  stock  is  produced 
in  great  variety  and  in  large  quantities. 

An  important  part  of  the  nursery  work  is  the  collection  of  native  seeds 
for  propagation  on  the  nurseries  and  direct  field  planting,  including,  in  the 
latter  instance,  large  seed,  such  as  nuts  and  acorns,  but  more  especially 
native  grasses  for  re-seeding  abandoned  farms  and  depleted  range  lands.  Addi¬ 
tional  seed  is  produced  in  quantity  on  the  nurseries,  consisting  mainly  of 
native  grasses  and  other  useful  plants  difficult  and  expensive  to  collect. 

Experience  having  show  that  one  of  the  best  means  of  improving  soil 
conservation  practices  is  through  the  utilization  of  better  plant  materials, 
constant  effort  is  made  to  obtain  more  useful  plants,  which  are  assembled  in 
the  nurseries  for  observation  and  propagation  in  sufficient  quantities  for  gen¬ 
eral  conservation  purposes.  In  this  category  are  native  grasses,  legumes, 
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shrubs,  and  vines  brought  into  use  through  a  better  understanding  of  our  wild 
plants,  as  well  as  introductions,  such  as  kudzu,  lespedeza.,  and  other  legumes 
and  grasses,  which  have  not  vet  become  available  to  farmers  and  stockmen. 

Containing  composite  plantings  of  the  most  suitable  erosion  control 
plants,  the  nurseries  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  are  located  so  as  to 
best  serve  the  major  centers  of  erosion  control  operations.  Planting  stock 
and  seeds  made  available  through  these  nurseries  since  the  soil  conservation 
work  got  well  under  way  have  averaged  in  total  quantity  approximately  250,000, 
000  plants  and  2,500,000  pounds  of  seed  annually. 
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SUPPLY  MITTAL  FUiTDS 


Estimated 


Obligated, 


obligations 


1939 


Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  (Payments 

for  Agricultural  Adjustment)  :  Conservation 
surveys  to  determine  the  extent  and  distribution 
of  erosion  in  Puerto  Rico  (in  lieu  of  sugar  tax 


1940 


funds ,) 


$6,  600 


$4,272 


Emergency  Relief,  Agriculture,  Soil  Conservation 

Service,  Administrative  Expenses  (Transfer 

from  77. P. A.) 


General  conservation  surveys,  soil  and  moisture 
conservation  operations  on  demonstrat ion  projects , 
and  cooperation  with  conservation  districts, 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  and  other  Federal 
and  State  agencies . 


35, 808 


19,032 


Soil  and  moisture  conservation  operations  on  ■ 

watersheds  largely  owned  or  controlled  by  the  :  ■ 

Gove  rnme  nt . \ _ 12,269  | _ 6,344 

Total,  Emergency  Eolief  (Admin.  Expense)  ; _ 49,077  ‘  25,376 


EMERGENCY  RELIEF.  Agriculture.  Soil  Conservation 

Service,  (Transfer  from  W.P.A.) 


General  conservation  surveys,  soil  and  moisture 
conservation  operations  on  demonstration  projects, 
and  cooperation  with  conservation  districts, 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  and  other  Federal 
and  State  agencies . 


2,285,243 


1 ,132,809 


Soil  and  moisture  conservation  operations  on 
watersheds  largely  owned  or  controlled  by  the 


Government .  32,721  16,220 

Operation  of  erosion  nurseries  for  the  propagation 
of  plants  for  use  in  soil  and  moisture  conserva-  : 

tion_oporat ions  .  392,281  194,456 


Flood  Control  Statistics . 

Total,  as  Above . 


155,283  .  73,975 

2,865,528  '1,420,460 


Total  Supplemental  Funds 


2,921,205  1,450,108 
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(d)  EMERGENCY  EROSION  CONTROL, 
EVERGLADES  REGION,  ELORIDA 


Appropriation  Act,  1940 .  $75,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1941 . .  75 , 508 

Increase .  308  (l) 


INCREASE 

■  (l)  The  increase  of  $308  in  this  item  for  1941  represents  the  additional 
amount  needed  for  administrative  promotions  in  accordance  with  the  plan  which 
is  being  uniformly  applied  in  the  budget  estimates  for  1941. 

V/ORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Research  and  demons t rational  work  in  soil  conservation  control  measures, 
inaugurated  under  this  appropriation  in  the  fiscal  year  1940,  including  re¬ 
search  and  demo ns t rational  work  in  fire  control  and  irrigation  construction 
work  to  eliminate  fire  hazards ,  in  the  everglades  region  of  Plorida. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  EU1IDS  —  BTJPEAU  TOTAL 


PROJECTS 


Obligated, 

1939 


Estimated 
obligations , 
1940 


Estimated 
obligations , 
1941 


Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
(Payments  for  Agricultural  Adjustment) : 

Conservation  surveys  to  determine  the 
extent  and  distribution  of  erosion  in 
Puerto  Pico  (in  lieu  of  sugar  tax  funds) 

Special  and  Technical  Investigations , 
International  Joint  Commission,  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  (Transfer  to 
Agriculture)  (Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Engineering)  (Transferred  to  Soil 
Conservation  Service)  :  Appraisal  of 
results  of  increasing  the  height  of 
groundwater  table  of  lands  adjacent  to 
Kootenai  Lake . 

Working  Fund,  Agriculture  (bar,  El ood 
Control,  Mississip pi  Paver  and  Tribu¬ 
taries)  (Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Engineering)  (Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry  and  Engineering)  (Soil  Conser¬ 
vation  Service):  Eor  land  appraisal 
work . 

Working  Bund,  Agriculture,  (maintenance 
and  Improvement  of  Existing  Rivers  and 
Harbor  Works)  (Bureau  of  Agricultural 

Engineering)  (Bureau  of  Agricultural 

Chemistry  and  Engineering)  (Soil  Conser¬ 

vation  Service) :  Eor  land  appraisal 
work . 

Working  Eund.  Agriculture.  (Agricultural 

Engineering)  (War,  Elood  Control, 

General)  (Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry  and  Engineering)  (Soil  Conser¬ 

vation  Service):  Eor  land  appraisal 
work . 

Elood  Control,  General  (Transfer  to 

Agriculture)  (Soil  Conservation  Serv¬ 
ice)  :  Soil  Conservation  operations  in 
connection  with  national  flood-control 
program . 


$6, 600 

$4,272 

1.200 

1,500 

$1 . 500 

2,402 

— 

— 

22 , 566 

— 

— 

50.837 

655, 624 

1,623,111 

(a)  .  .. 
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PROJECTS 


Development  of  Water  Facilities,  Arid 

and  Semiarid  Areas,  Department  of 

Agriculture  (Soil  Conservation 
Service) :  For  development  of  water 
facilities  in  connection  with  soil 
conservation  programs . 

Land  Utilization  and  Retirement  of  Sub¬ 

marginal  Lands  (Soil  Conservation 
Service) :  Land  utilization  and  sub- 
marginal  land  retirement  . 

Cooperative  Farm  Forestry . 

Public  Works  Administration  Act  of  1938 
(Allotment  to  Agriculture,  Bureau  of 

Agricultural  Economics)  (transferred 

to  Soil  Conservation  Service) :  Con¬ 
struction  of  dams  for  storage  of 
water,  roads,  buildings,  fences, 
power  lines,  and  other  improvements 
in  connection  with  the  land  utiliza¬ 
tion  program  under  Title  III  of  the 
Farm  Tenant  Act . 

Emergency  Relief,  Agriculture,  Bureau 

of  Agricultural  Economics.  Adminis¬ 

trative  Expenses  (Transfer  from 
W.P.A.)  (Soil  Conservation  Service) : 

For  administrative  expenses  in  con¬ 
nection  with  land  utilization  pro¬ 
jects . 

Emergency  Relief,  Agriculture,  Bureau  of 

Agricultural  Economics,  (Transfer 

from  ¥.P.A.) ,  (Soil  Co  nservation 
Service) ;  Physical  improvements  in¬ 
volving  buildings,  parks,  recreational 
facilities,  public  utilities,  flood 
control,  and  other  additions  to  land  . 

Emergency  Relief,  Agriculture,  Soil 

Conservation  Service,  Administrative 

Expenses  (Transfer  from  W.P.A. ): 
Administrative  expense  in  connection 
with  a  national  program  of  soil  con- 
servation . 


Obligated, 

1939 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1940 

Estimated 
obligat ions 
1941 

4285.131 

8470 . 000 

8470.000 

9,476,163 

6,131,655 

495 , 400 

200,000 

200 . 756 

3,335, 690 

574,710 

(a) 

219,085 

113,282 

(a) 

5.817.238 

2.883, 640 

(a) 

123,899 

64,064 

(a) 

605 


PROJECTS 

Obi igated, 
1939 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1940 

Estim:  ted 
obi  ig, at  ions 
1941 

Emergency  Belief,  Agriculture,  Soil 

Conservation  Service,  Public  Build- 
ings,  Parks,  Utilities,  Blood  Con- 

trol ,  etc.  (Transfer  from  W.P.A.): 

Bor  a  national  program  of  soil  con¬ 
servation  . 

$3,252,855 

1 , 612 ,460 

(a) 

Emergency  Belief,  Agriculture  (Soil 
Conservation  Service'):  Bor  develop- 
ment  of  water  facilities  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  rural  rehabil itiation 
programs . 

651 , 293 

1,125,000 

(a) 

Total,  Supplemental  Bunds  as  above  . 

23 , 9  60 , 633 

14,803,594 

1 ,167, 656 

(a)  1941  Budget  estimate  for  Blood  Control  and  Emergency  Belief  net  yet  avail¬ 


able  (12-5-39)  . 


~s tim  ted 

PBOJECTS 

Obi igated, 

obligations , 

1939 

1940 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  1939-1940 

(■allotment  through  far  Department) : 

Work  cf  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 

in  connection  with  ore si  on- control 
and  other  soil  conservation  projects 

$9 , 891 , 60  6 

$11 ,014,000 

? A. S  SEE GER-  CARBYI II G  VEHICLES 


The  authorization  for  the  purchase  of  passenger  carrying  vehicles  for  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  for  the  fiscal  year  1941  contemplates  an  increase  of 
$100, 00 ($100, 000  in  1940;  $200,000  estimated  for  1941).  This  total  amount  will 
permit  the  purchase  of  330  cars  at  an  average  net  cost  of  $606  per  car  when  ex¬ 
change  allowances  are  taken  into  account,  ho  increase  in  the  net  number  of  cars 
available  is  contemplated. 

Brora  an  analysis  of  the  requirements  for  transportation  facilities  it 
appears  that  approximately  1 , 376  passenger  carrying  vehicles  are  required  to 
efficiently  carry  out  the  activities  performed  under  this  appropriation.  The 
present  estim  to  would  provide  only  for  the  replacement  of  330  vehicles,  all  of 
which  have  been  driven  on  an  average  of  from  50,000  to  60,000  miles.  The  es¬ 
tim  ted  need  for  $200,000  is  based  upon  the  estimated  replacement  cost  of  $606 
per  unit  after  considering  an  exchange  value  averaging  $37  per  car. 
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On  the  "basis  of  the  past  four  years’  experience,  vehicles  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  are  operated  approximately  14,000  miles  per  -roar ,  and  it 
is  expected,  that  this  average  will  bo  increased,  t  least ,  "by  1,000  miles  due 
to  the  district  program  in  which  the  Service  is  now  engaged.  On  this  basis 
cars  are  operated  on  an  average  of  four  years.  After  this  time,  the  condition 
of  the  vehicles  is  such  that  further  operation  is  very  unsafe  and  repairs  and 
upkeep  exceed  the  annual  pern is sable  allowance. 

On  the  b  sis  of  a  requirement  of  approximately  1,576  cars  with  an  aver¬ 
age  life  of  four  years,  this  .slim  te  provides  only  for  the  replacement  of  330 
cars,  which  is  14  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  now  in  operation. 

The  use  cf  the  passenger  carrying  vehicle  is  indispensable  for  the  proper 
conduct  of  the  Bureau's  varied  activities  throughout  the  country.  The  common 
carrier  is  net  well  suited  to  this  work,  as  the  work  is  generally  performed  in 
areas  whore  public  transportation  is  inadequate .  From  four  years'  experience 
we  find  that  Government- owned  passenger  carrying  vehicles  where  continuous  and 
extensive  use  is  involved,  can  be  poor,  ted  and  .  .aintained  with  less  cost  to 
the  government ,  including;  depreciaticn,  than  personally-owned  cars  on  a  reim¬ 
bursement  basis.  The  replacement  of  the  vehicles  contemplated  by  these  esti¬ 
mates,  therefore,  is  essential  to  curry  on  the  work  cf  the  Bureau  in  the  most 
economical  and  advantageous  manner  possible. 


CONSERVATION  AND  USE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  LAND  RESOURCES, 
DEPARTMENT  OE  AGRICULTURE 


This  appropriation  is  provided  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into 
effect  sections  7  to  17,  inclusive,  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domes¬ 
tic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  approved  February  29,  1936  (16  U.  S.  C. 
590g-590q) ,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  approved  April  7,  1938  (52  Stat.  31-70). 


Appropriat ion 
Act 
1940 


Budget 

Estimate 

1941 


Increa.se 

or 

Decrease 


Direct  appropriation 
Reappropriat ion 
Total 


(a) 


$429,560,000 

70,000,000 

499,560,000 


$498,560,000 


498,560,000 


f $69, 000, 000 
-  70,000,000 
1,000,000 


(a)  The  reappropriation  of  $70,000,000  for  1940  consisted  of  the 
unobligated  balance  cf  the  appropriation  mode  under  the  head 
"Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultural  Land  Resources"  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act  for  the  fiscal  year. 1938. 


The  foregoing  is  set  forth  in  tabular  form  in  Table  I  which  follows: 


TABLE  I 


Source  of  funds  available  for  1939  and  1940  and 
as  estimated  for  1941 


Items 

1939 

1940 

Budget  Esti¬ 
mate,  1941 

Increase  or 
decrease 

Direct  appropriation 
Provided  from  "Sal¬ 
aries  and  Expenses, 
Agr.  Ad  j  .  Adn." . 

$345,000,000 

69, 650, 000(a) 

39, 750, 000(b) 

45, 600, 000(c) 

$429 , 560 , 000 

$498,560,000 

4$69 ,000,000 

Provided  from  "Pay¬ 
ments  for  Agr.  Ad j . 
(1936) . 

Provided  from  "Con¬ 
servation  and  Use 
of  Agricultural 

Land  Resources, 
1936-1937" . 

Provided  from  "Con¬ 
servation  and  Use 
of  Agricultural 

Land  Resources, 

1938" . 

70,000, 000(d) 

-  70,000,000 

Total  available,.. 

500,000,000 

499,560,000 

498,560,000 

-  1,000,000 

6os 


Deduct t 

(Transferred,  pursuant 
to  Sec.  202,  Agr. 

Adj  .  Act  of  1938, 
to  "Dev/  Uses  and 
Markets  for  Farm 
Commodities,  Region 
al  Laboratories  and 

Surveys" . 

Transferred,  pursuant 
to  Sec.  201,  Agr. 
Adj.  Act  of  1938, 
to  "Adjustments  in 
Freight  Rates  for 

Farm  Products" . 

Total  obligated, 
Conservation  Pro- 
_ gram . . 


-4,000,000  :  3,200,000 

-3,200,000 

-101,500  :  -187,260 

-187,260 

495,898,500  :  496.172,740 

495.172,740 

-1 . 000 , 000 


(a)  The  $69,650,000  made  available  to  supplement  the  1939  direct 
appropriation  represents  the  estimated  unobligated  balance  of  the  conti¬ 
nuing  appropriation  "Salaries  and  Expenses,  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration"  . 


(b)  The  $39,750,000  made  available  to  supplement  the  1939  direct 
appropriation  represents  the  estimated  unobligated  balance  of  the  conti¬ 
nuing  appropriation  "Payments  for  Agricultural  Adjustment,  Department  of 
Agriculture"  (1936). 

(c)  The  $45,600,000  made  available  to  supplement  the  1939  direct 
appropriation  represents  the  estimated  unobligated  balance  of  the  1936- 
1937  appropriation  "Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultural  Land  Resources, 
Department  of  Agriculture" . 

(d)  The  $70,000,000  made  available  to  supplement  the  1940  direct 
appropriation  represents  the  estimated  unobligated  balance  of  the  1938 
appropriation  "Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultural  Land  Resources, 
Department  of  Agriculture". 
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TABLE  II 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 


1939 

1940 

1941 

Increase 
or  decrease 

Payments  to  farmers 
for  Conservation 
practices  under 
Sections  7-17, 

Act  of  Bet).  29 , 
1936 . 

(a)  $459, 870,121 

(a) $477, 678,176 

(a) $480 , 623 , 507 

*$2 , 945, 431 

Purchase  and  Remov¬ 
al  of  Surplus 
Agricultural  Com¬ 
modities,  Sec.  12, 
Act  of  Eel.  29, 

1936 . 

22,110,000 

4,000,000 

-  4,000,000 

AAA  Administrative 

Expense  ( D . C .  and 
field) . . 

12,027,699 

12,024,198 

12,077,267 

*  53,069 

Allotments  and 
transfers  to  agen¬ 
cies  cooperating 
and  assisting  in 
Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of 
1938  programs . 

1,890.680 

2,470,366 

2,471,866 

*  1 , 500 

Total  oil igat  ions, 
Conservat ion 
Program . 

495,898,500 

496,172,740 

495,172,740 

-  1,000,000 

Transferred  for: 
Regional  Labora¬ 
tories . 

4,000,000 

3,200,000 

3,200,000 

Adjustments  in 
Freight  Rates. . . . 

101 . 500 

187,260 

187,260 

Total  appropria¬ 
tion  available 

500,000,000 

499,560,000 

498,560,000 

-  1,000,000 

(a)  Includes  expenses  of  county  associations  and  committees  of  farmers 
and  grants  of  aid,  1939  $41,027,000;  1940  (estimated),  $46,000,000; 
1941  (estimated),  $55,000,000. 
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CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 


The  Budget  cont emulates  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows : 

(1)  To  reflect  amendments  to  the  Act. 

(2)  To  provide  authorization  for  the  replacement  of  the  automo¬ 
bile  for  official  use  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration, 
purchased  in  1935  (fiscal  year  1936). 

(3)  To  eliminate  the  reference  to  reappropriation,  since  no  funds 
are  available  for  that  purpose  in  1941. 

(4)  To  provide  for  the  direct  appropriation  of  $498,560,000.  The 
apparent  increase  in  the  amount  to  be  appropriated  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
no  funds  are  available  for  reappropriation. 

(5)  To  change  the  applicable  years  as  required. 

(6)  To  substitute  11  Sept  ember"  for  "October"  since  this  change  will 
facilitate  the  administration  of  the  agricultural  conservation  programs 

in  some  parts  of  the  ceuntry  where  program  years  beginning  September  1, 
and  ending  August  31,  fit  in  better  with  the  farming  opera! ions .  The  pro¬ 
posed  change  will  make  it  possible  for  payments  to  be  made  earlier  in  the 
year  in  such  sections. 

(7)  To  provide  for  the  immediate  availability  of  funds  under  this 
appropriation  to  reimburse  the  appropriation  under  this  head  for  1940  on 
a.ccount  of  obligations  incurred  in  connection  with  association  expenses, 
grants  of  aid,  and  Crop  Insurance  advances,  which  are  properly  chargeable 
to  the  1940  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  (1941  fiscal  year). 

(8)  To  extend  availability  until  June  30,  1942  of  funds  appropriated 
under  the  head  "Parity  Payments,  Department  of  Agriculture"  for  the  fiscal 
year  1940. 
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(9)  To  provide  for  immediate  availability  of  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000 
of  the  funds  appropriated  under  the  head  "Parity  Payments,  Department  of 
Agriculture"  for  the  fiscal  year  1940  for  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
under  the  "Price  Adjustment  Act  of  1938". 


WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


This  appropriation  is  used  for  carrying  into  effect  programs  formu¬ 
lated  under  sections  7-17  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act,  as  amended,  and  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended.  The  purposes  of  these  programs  as  specified  in  Section  8  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  are  (l)  preservation  and  im¬ 
provement  of  soil  fertility;  (2)  promotion  of  the  economic  use  and  conser¬ 
vation  of  land;  (3)  diminution  of  exploitation  and  wasteful  and  unscientific 
use  of  national  soil  resources;  (4)  the  protection  of  rivers  and  harbors 
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against  the  results  of  soil  erosion  to  aid  in  maintaining  the  navigability 
of  waters  and  water  courses  and  in  flood  control;  and  (5)  reestablishment, 
at  ^s  rapid  a  rate  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  to  be  prac¬ 
ticable  and  in  the  general  public  interest,  of  the  ratio  between  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  net  income  per  person  on  farms  and  that  of  the  in¬ 
come  per  person  not  on  farms  that  prevailed  during  the  five-year  period 
August  1909-July  1914,  inclusive,  as  determined  from  statistics  available 
in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  maintenance  of  such 
ratio . 


In  attaining  these  objectives  the  Act  authorizes  payments  or  grants 
of  other  aid  to  producers,  including  tenants  and  sharecroppers,  measured 
by  (l)  their  treatment  or  use  of  their  land,  or  a  part  thereof,  for 
soil  restoration,  soil  conservation,  or  the  prevention  of  erosion;  (2) 
changes  in  the  use  of  their  land;  (3)  their  equitable  share,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  of  the  normal  national  production  of  any  commodity  or 
commodities  required  for  domestic  consumption;  or  (4)  their  equitable 
share,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  of  the  national  production  of  any 
commodity  or  commodities  required  for  domestic  consumption  and  exports 
adjusted  to  reflect  the  extent  to  which  their  utilization  of  cropland  on 
the  farm  conforms  to  farming  practices  which  the  Secretary  determines  will 
best  effectuate  the  purposes  specified  in  section  7(a);  or  (5)  any  combina-  j 
tion  of  the  above. 

The  funds  provided  by  this  appropriation  are  subject  to  allotment 
and  transfer  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  pursuant  to  section  11  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  approved  February  29, 

1936  (16  U.S.C.  590g-590q) .  Under  this  authority,  as  shown  in  the  Budget 
schedules,  allotments  have  been  made  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin¬ 
istration,  which  has  been  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  the 
agency  responsible  for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  sections  7 
to  17,  inclusive,  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act, 
and  to  a  number  of  other  bureaus  within  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  by  transfer  to  other  Government  agencies  which  have  been  called  upon 
in  various  ways  to  facilitate  the  agricultural  conservation  program  and 
other  related  activities  carried  on  in  furtherance  of  these  same  general 
aims  under  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended . 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  with  its  Washington 
and  field  organizations,  is  headed  by  an  Administrator,  who  is  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  all  its  activities. 

For  the  administration  of  the  agricultural  conservation  program, 
six  regional  divisions  have  been  established,  each  under  a  director  who 
is  directly  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  program  in  the 
geographical  area  within  his  division.  The  regional  headquarters  offices 
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are  in  Washington  and  each  office  with  its  necessary  personnel  forms  a 
major  division  of  the  Administration  with  its  headquarters  setup. 

The  operation  of  the  program  in  each  State  is  accomplished  through 
a  State  committee.  The  State  committee. is  composed  of  not  less  than  three 
nor  more  than  five  farmers  who  arc  legal  residents  of  the  State  and  who  are 
appointed  by  the  Secretary.  The  State  director  of  the  agricultural  exten¬ 
sion  service  is  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  State  committee.  The  State 
committees  advise  on  general  policy  within  the  States,  assist  in  the 
formulation  of  programs,  and  recommend  the  specifications  for  soil¬ 
building  practices  to  be  included  in  the  program  for  each  State.  They 
also  hear  appeals  of  individual  farmers  from  the  decision  of  the 
county  committee,  approve  county  administrative  expenses,  and  otherwise 
assist  in  the  administration  of  the  program  in  the  State. 

Each  State  office  is  in  charge  of  a  State  executive  officer  who, 
in  some  States,  is  the  chairman  of  the  State  committee.  The  State 
executive  officer  administers  the  program  within  the  State  in  keeping 
with  the  policy  of  the  State  committee  and  instructions  from  the 
regional  director  .  With  the  aid  of  his  office  force  he  examines 
acreage  allotments,  yields,  and  other  data,  keeps  on  file  material 
submitted  by  county  committees  and  in  most  States  has  charge  of  person¬ 
nel  engaged  in  examining  applications  for  payment  and  certifying  them 
for  payment.  After  applications  have  been  certified  for  payment  by  the 
State  offices  they  are  forwarded  to  the  General  Accounting  Office  for 
preaudit  and  then  sent  to  the  disbursing  office  of  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  whero  checks  for  producers  are  made  out  and  mailed.  For  the  East 
Central  and  Northeast  Regions  the  examining,  preauditing,  and  disburs¬ 
ing  activities  are  performed  in  Washington. 

The  programs  administered  in  each  county  are  administered  through 
county  agricultural  conservation  associations.  Local  farmers  cooperat¬ 
ing  in  the  program  constitute  the  membership  of  these  associations. 

Within  the  counties  there  are  varied  numbers  of  community  units  of  the 
county  associations,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  county  and  the 
amount  of  participation  in  the  agricultural  conservation  program.  The 
members  of  the  association  residing  in  a  community  elect  annually  a 
community  committee  of  not  more  than  three  members  and  a  delegate  to 
the  county  convention.  Delegates  to  the  county  convention  elect 
annually  a  county  committee  of  not  more  than  three  members.  The  county 
committee  is  directly  responsible  for  the  administration  of  a  program 
in  a  county.  This  committee  selects  a  secretary  and  a  treasurer  and 
provides  for  the  employment  of  necessary  personnel.  In  many  counties 
the  county  agricultural  extension  agent  is  selected  as  secretary  to 
the  county  committee.  In  all  other  counties  he  serves  ex  officio  as  a 
member  of  the  county  committee.  The  community  committees  assist  the 
county  committee  in  carrying  out  educational  work  and  establishing 
acreage  allotments  and  normal  yields  for  farms  within  their  respective 
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communities .  There  are  about  100^000  community  and  county  committeemen 
within  the  United  States.  These  committeemen  receive  compensation  fr*om 
the  county  associations  on  a  per  diem  basis  when  actually  employed.  The 
administrative  expenses  of  the  county  associations  are  met  largely 
through  deductions  from  conservation  payments  made  to  members  of  the 
association. 

In  planning  the  agricultural  conservation  program  the  objectives 
of  the  Act  and  the  type  of  program  which  could  be  developed  under  it  arc 
discussed  with  farmers  at  open  meetings.  Recommendations  and  suggestions 
of  farmers  and  farm  organization  leaders  who  attend  these  meetings  play 
an  important  part  in  determining  the  final  content  of  the  program. 

1937  -  1938  Program 

Under  the  program  developed  for  1937,  two  general  types  of  payment 
were  made:  (l)  Class  I,  or  diversion  payments,  for  diverting  land  from 
soil-depleting  crops  to  soil-conserving  crops  or  uses  and  (2)  Class  II, 
or  soil-building  payments,  for  adopting  improved  farming  practices  and 
conservation  measures  on  the  farm.  Class  I,  or  diversion  payments  were 
made  in  connection  with  cotton,  tobacco,  peanuts,  rice,  sugarcane,  sugar 
beets,  and  a  group  of  crops  designated  as  general  soil -depleting  crops. 
This  group  of  crops  included  corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  flax, 
grain  sorghums,  potatoes,  vegetables ,  and  a  number  of  other  soil- 
depleting  crops.  For  each  cooperating  farm  where  these  crops  were 
grown,  the  county  committee  established  a  base  or  normal  acreage  and  a 
normal  yield . 

In  the  case  of  cotton,  tobacco,  peanuts,  and  general  soil-deplet¬ 
ing  crops,  the  farmer  qualified  for  payments  by  reducing  tho  acreage  of 
these  crops  below  the  soil-depleting  base  established  for  the  farm  and 
making  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  acreage  devoted  to  soil-conserv¬ 
ing  crops  or  usos.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  cotton,  a  farmer  could 
qualify  for  a  payment  of  five  cents  per  pound  of  tho  normal  per-acre 
yield  of  cotton  for  the  farm  for  each  aero  of  the  cotton  base  acreage 
diverted  from  cotton  to  soil -con serving  crops  or  usos  up  to  35  percent 
of  the  cotton  base  acreage.  In  the  case  of  general  soil-depleting  crops, 
the  payment  rate  averaged  about  $10  per  acre  for  each  acre  diverted 
from  general  soil-depleting  crops  to  soil-conserving  crops,  up  to  15 
percent  of  the  general  soil-depleting  base  acreage.  Under  the  1937 
program,  diversion  payments  were  made  with  respect  to  tho  following 
acreages  diverted  from  cotton,  tobacco,  peanuts,  and  general  soil- 
depleting  crops  to  soil-conserving  crops: 


‘ 
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Acreage  diverted 
~(l  ,000  ac  r  e  s ) 


Cotton. . . 7,846 

Tobacco . . . 278 

Peanut  s . . . 92 

General  Crops. . . . .  . . .  .18,147 


Total . . .  .26,363 


In  the  case  of  rice,  flax,  sugar  boots,  and  sugarcane,  an  acreage 
of  soil-conserving  crops  or  uses  equal  to  not  less  than  a  specific  per¬ 
centage  of  the  base  acreage  of  that  crop  was  required  in  order  to 
qualify  for  payments,  and  payments  wore  reduced  if  the  acreage  of  these 
crops  exceeded  the  base  established  therefor. 

On  the  basis  of  experience  in  connection  with  the  1936  and  1937 
agricultural  conservation  programs,  and  in  view  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  the  form  of  the  conservation 
program  was  changed  somewhat  in  1938.  Under  the  1938  agricultural 
conservation  program  acreage  allotments  were  established  for  cotton, 
corn  in  the  commercial  corn  area,  wheat,  rice,  peanuts,  and  flue-cured, 
Burley,  fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured,  cigar  filler  and  binder, 
Georgia-Florida  Type  62  tobacco,  and  potatoes  in  designated  commercial 
areas.  A  general  soil-depleting  allotment  which  included  all  soil- 
depleting  crops  not  mentioned  above  was  also  established.  Payments 
of  less  than  $200.00  were  increased  in  varying  amounts  in  accordance 
with  requirements  set  out  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended. 

Under  the  1938  program,  payments  in  connection  with  soil-deplet¬ 
ing  crops  were  computed  on  the  bo.sis  of  the  normal  yield  of  the 
acreage  allotments  established  for  these  crops.  In  order  to  receive 

the  entire  payments  computed  on  the  acreage  allotments,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  producer  to  plant  an  acreage  not  in  excess  of  these 
acreage  allotments.  If  acree.ge  allotments  were  exceeded,  the  payment 
for  the  farm  was  reduced  at  specified  rates  per  acre  or  per  unit  of 
yield,  as  the  case  might  have  been,  except  in  the  case  of  cotton,, 
where,  if  a  farmer  knowingly  overplanted  his  allotment,  he  was  dis¬ 
qualified  from  receiving  any  payment  on  any  farm  under  the  program. 

Payments  wore  made  also,  'under  the  1938  Program,  for  the.  pur¬ 
pose  of  assisting  producers  in  carrying  out  soil-building  practices 
similar  to  those  which  producers  were  encouraged  to  adopt  under  the 
1936  and  1937  programs.  Provision  was  made  for  payments  to  be  made 
to  assignees  designated  by  producers  in  settlement  of  indebtednesses 
incurred  in  connection  with  the  1938  crop. 

Section  15  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act 
contains  a  formula  which  was  effective  for  the  first  time  in  1938  for 
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apportioning  funds  available  for  nayments  among  the  several  commodities 
in  connection  with  which  payments  were  made  under  the  conservation 
program.  Under  this  formula,  four  factors  are  taken  into  consideration, 
each  factor  being  given  equal  weight.  These  factors  are:  (l)  the  average 
acreages  planted  to  the  various  commodities  for  the  ten-year  period 
1928  through  1937,  including  the  acreage  diverted  from  production  under 
the  agricultural  adjustment  and  soil-conservation  programs;  (2)  the 
value  of  parity  price  of  the  production  from  the  allotted  acreages  of 
the  various  commodities  for  the  year  with  respect  to  which  the  payment 
is  made;  (3)  the  average  acreage  planted  to  the  various  commodities 
during  the  ten  years  1928  through  1937,  including  the  acreage  diverted 
from  production  under  the  agricultural  adjustment  and  soil  conservation 
programs,  in  excess  of  the  allotted  acreage  for  the  year  with  respect 
to  which  the  payment  is  made;  and  (4)  the  value,  based  on  average 
prices  for  the  preceding  ten  years,  of  the  production  of  the  excess 
acreage  determined  under  item  (3). 

Section  15  further  provides  tha.t  up  to  5  percent  of  the  funds 
appropriated  may  be  allocated  for  payments  with  respect  to  range  lands, 
noncrop  pa.sture  lands  .and  naval  stores. 

On  the  basis  of  the  funds  thus  allocated  to  ea.ch  commodity  a 
r^te  of  payment  was  established  which,  on  the  basis  of  estimated 
participation  would  result  in  payments  with  respect  to  each  com¬ 
modity  being  equal  to  the  amount  of  funds  allocated  thereto. 

Under  Title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
provisions  under  which  marketing  quotas  applied  to  crops  of  cotton  and 
tobacco  harvested  in  1938  required  expenditures  to  be  made  in  setting 
and  enforcing  quotas  and  collecting  penalty  taxes  on  marketings  in 
excess  of  allotments.  Expenditures  were  made  also  in  connection  with 
the  holding  of  referenda  for  -applying  the  quota  provisions  in  the  1939- 
1940  marketing  year  to  cotton,  rice,  and  some  types  of  tobacco  produced 
in  1939. 


As  a  corollary  to  other  activities  of  the  Administration,  ex¬ 
hibits  have  been  set  up  at  forty-three  of  the  largest  State  fair*  in 
thirty-five  States. 

The  estimated  amount  of  Class  I,  or  diversion,  payments  (includ¬ 
ing  county  association  expenses  deducted  in  whole  or  in  part  from 
these  payments)  made  in  connection  with  the  several  soil-depleting 
bases  under  the  1937  and  1938  programs  are  as  follows: 
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Estimated  •payments 
(millions  of  dollars  ) 


1937 

1938 

(Preliminary ) 

Cotton 

66.8 

141.7 

Corn  (commercial) 

1/ 

61.0 

Wheat 

1/ 

50.5 

Potatoes  (commercial) 

1/ 

6.1 

Tobacco 

11.1 

10.1 

Peanuts 

.8 

1.2 

Rice 

2.7 

1.  9 

Sugar  Crops 

General  crops  (soil-depleting 

3.5 

— 

not  included  in  above  list ) 

126.3 

77.2 

1/ 


Included  in  general  crops 


Under  the  1937-1938  programs,  Class  II,  or  soil-huilding  pay¬ 
ments  were  made  to  assist  farmers  in  adopting  soil-huilding  practices 
such  as  the  seeding  of  soil-conserving  crops  (legumes  and  gra.sses), 
growing  green  manure  and  cover  crons,  planting  and  maintaining  forest 
trees,  constructing  terraces,  liming  soils  so  as  to  encourage  the 
growing  or  soil-conserving  crops,  applying  phosphate  and  in  some 
cases  other  fertilizers  to  soil-conserving  crops,  and  adopting  wind 
and  water  erosion  control  measures  such  as  contour  farming,  pit  culti¬ 
vation,  stripcropping,  trashy  fallowing,  etc. 


The  following  table  shows  the  extent  to  which  some  of  the  more 
important  soil-huilding  prentices  were  carried  out  on  farms  cooperating 
in  the  1937  and  1938  programs: 


1957 


Seeding  legumes  and  grasses  (acres) 
Growing  green  manure  crops  (acres) 
Planting  forest  trees  (acres) 
Applying  lime  materials  (tons) 
Applying  phosphate  (16$  Pg^s  to 
soil-conserving  crops) (tons) 
Constructing  terraces  (1,000  ft.) 
Improved  summer  fallow  (acres) 

Other  erosion  control  practices 


29,072,000 

12,287,000 

36,000 

4,990,000 

363,000 

294,000 

9,546,000 

6,823,000 


1938 

(Preliminary ) 

30,268,000 

25,244,000 

55,000 

5,019,000 

497 , 000 
392,000 
7,471 
8,519 


It  is  estimated  that  Class  II  payments  in  connection  with  soil- 
huilding  practices  totaled  $80,000,000  under  the  1937  Program  and 
$81,000,000  under  the  1938  Program, 

Payments  have  heen  made  available  also  to  assist  ranch  operators 
in  adopting  range- building  practices  designed  to  improve  the  stand  of 
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grass  and  prevent  erosion  on  range  lands  of  the  West.  The  following 
tabulation  shows  the  extent  to  which  some  of  the  principal  range¬ 
inproving  practices  have  been  adopted  on  ranches  cooperating  in  the 
1937  and  1938  conservation  programs  under  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act: 

1937  1938 


Development  of  stock  wa.ter 

Constructing  earthen  dams,  tanks, 
and  reservoirs  (cu.  yds.  ) 

31,383,000 

(Preliminary ) 

35,416,000 

Digging  wells  (linear  ft. ) 

166,000 

872,000 

Natural  reseeding  by  deferred 
grazing  (acres) 

15,206,000 

28,077,000 

Erosion  and  run-off  control 

Contour  furrowing  (acres) 

60,000 

158,000 

Contour  ridging  (1,000  ft.  ) 

19,957 

59,000 

Constructing  spreader  dans  (cu.yds. 

) 

2,256,000 

Constructing  spreader  terraces 
(linear  ft.  ) 

3,253,000 

7,713,000 

Constructing  fire  guards  (linear 
ft.  ) 

13,094,000 

19,039,000 

Elimination  of  destructive  plants 
(acres ) 

1,677,400 

2,403,000 

Payments  under  the  range  conservation  program  totaled  approxi¬ 
mately  $8,500,000  in  1937  and  $12,000,000  in  1938.  Approximately 
45,000  ranches  containing  cnbout  190,000,000  acres  of  range  land 
cooperated  in  the  1938  Program. 

The  producers  of  turpentine  and  rosin  have  been  assisted  in 
adopting  improved  turpentining  practices  designed  to  conserve  the 
forest  and  soil  resources  of  the  naval  stores  producing  area.  The 
conservation  practices  encouraged  under  the  naval  stores  conservation 
program  have  included  the  cessation  of  working  of  small  trees, 
limiting  the  height  to  which  trees  are  worked,  the  axloption  of  im¬ 
proved  chipping  and  streaking  practices,  and  participation  in  fire 
prevention  measures.  Payments  under  the  naval  stores  conservation 
program  totaled  approximately  $359,000  in  1937  and  $1,000,000  in 
1938. 


Payments  to  farmers  (including  amounts  deducted  for  local  ex¬ 
penses  )  in  connection  with  programs  under  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act  totaled  approximately  $308,000,000  under  the 
1937  Program  and  $449,000,000  under  the  1938  Program.  Payments  were 
made  to  approximately  3 , 744, 000  producers  (including  landlords, 
tenants,  and  sharecroppers)  in  1937,  and  5,249,000  in  1938.  Ap¬ 
proximately  65  percent  of  the  cropland  in  the  United  States  was 
included  in  farms  cooperating  in  the  1937  program.  The  correspond¬ 
ing  percentage  for  1938  was  72.5  percent. 
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1939-1940  Programs 


The  1939  and  1940  Agricultural  Conservation  Programs  have  "been 
developed  along  the  same  lines  as  the  1938  Program.  In  1939  special 
allotments  and  payments  were  provided  for  commercial  vegetables  in 
designated  areas.  Under  the  1940  Conservation  Program,  additional 
provisions  have  been  included  to  encourage  participation  by  small 
producers.  For  example,  provision  has  been  made  that  any  farm  may 
earn  up  to  $20  and  in  addition,  any  farm  may  earn  $30  by  planting 
forest  trees. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1940  expenditures  will  be  made  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  holding  of  referenda  applying  to  quota  provisions 
in  the  1940-1941  marketing  year  to  cotton  and  some  types  of  tobacco. 
This  activity  will  continue  at  least  on  cotton  and  some  types  of 
tobacco  in  the  1941  fiscal  year.  There  will  also  be  expense 
during  the  fiscal  years  1940  and  1941  for  continuing  work  in  con¬ 
nection  with  refundments  of  excess  taxes  paid  and  for  administra¬ 
tion  which  may  become  necessary  in  conducting  any  future  referenda 
required  by  terms  of  this  title  and  in  carrying  out  such  quotas  as 
may  be  established  as  a  result  of  such  referenda. 

Beginning  with  the  1939  program,  no  individual,  partnership, 
or  estate  may  receive  a  payment  of  more  than  $10,000. 

Exhibits  at  fairs,  which  give  a  visual  portrayal  of  the  aims 
and  accomplishments  of  the  Conservation  Program  are  intended  again 
to  be  shown  at  important  fairs  during  the  fiscal  yee„r  1941. 

The  next  following  table  shows  the  comparison  of  rates  of 
payments  under  the  1939  and  1940  Agriculture.!  Conservation  Programs: 


. 


■ 


■  • 
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Comparison  of  Rates  of  Payment  under  the  1939 

and  1940  Agricultural  Conservation  Programs 


1939 

1940 

Cotton  (lb) 

1.80 

1.  60 

Corn,  commercial  (bu.  ) 

9.00 

10.  00 

Wheat  (bu. ) 

17.00 

9.00 

Potatoes,  commercial  (bu. ) 

3.00 

3.  00 

Peanuts  (ton) 

$3.00 

$2.50 

Rice  (cwt.  ) 

9.00 

6.50 

Tobacco 

Flue-cured  (lb.  ) 

.80 

1.00 

Burley  (lb.  ) 

.80 

1.00 

Dark  ( lb . ) 

1.260 

1.20 

Type  41  (lb.  ) 

1.00 

.  60 

Georgia- Florida  Type  62  (lb.  ) 

1.50 

1.20 

Other  cigar  filler  and  binder  (lb.  ) 

1.00 

1.00 

Commercial  vegetables  (acre) 

$2.20  1/ 

$2.20  1/ 

Commercial  orchards 

$2.00  2/ 

$2.00  2/ 

General  Crops,  Area  A  (acre)  3/ 

99^ 

$1.10 

Non-depleting  acreage,  Area  A  (acre) 

500  2 / 

550  2/ 

General  crops  and  non-depleting 
acreage  (per  acre )  Areas  B  and  C 

700  2 / 

700  2 / 

Range  and  noncrop  pasture  land  (animal 

unit ) 

$1.50  2/  4/ 

$1.50  2/  4/ 

Restoration  land 

500 

600  5/ 

1/  Payment  of  $1.50  per  acre  for  not  exceeding  allotment. 
Remaining  700  to  "be  earned  "by  carrying  out  approved  soil-building 
practices. 

2/  To  "be  earned  by  carrying  out  approved  soil-building 
practices. 

3 /  Area  A  includes  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  designated 
counties  in  Arkansas,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
and  California. 

4 /  Average  for  United  States  but  method  of  computation 

varies. 

5/  Payment  of  15 0  per  acre  for  designation  as  restoration 
land.  Remaining  450  to  be  earned  by  carrying  out  approved  soil¬ 
building  practices. 
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CONSERVATION  AND  USE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  LAID  RESOURCES, 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEW  USES  AND  MARKETS  FOR  FARM  COMMODITIES,  REGIONAL 
LABORATORIES,  AND  SURVEYS 

(Allotment  of  funds,  pursuant  to  Sec.  202(a)  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  193&) 


Appropriation  Act,  1939  .  $3, 200, 000(a) 

Budget  Estimate,  194l  . .  3,200,000  (a) 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

or 

decrease 

1.  Southern  regional 

laboratory  . 

2.  Western  regional 

laboratory  ...» . . 

3.  Eastern  regional 

laboratory  . . . 

4.  Northern  regional 
laboratory  ............. 

5.  Centred  administrative 

services  . . . 

6 .  Surveys  . . . 

Unobligated  balance  ...... 

Total  appro£ir iati on. . 

$968,558 

968,925 

968,902 

968,650 

43,896 

76,567 

4,502 

$777,000 

777,000 

777,000 

777,000 

92,000 

$770,510 

770,510 

770,510 

770,510 

117,960 

-  $6,490(1) 

-  6,490(1) 

-  6,490(1) 

“  6,490(1) 

+25,960(1) 

(a) 

4,000,000 

(a)3, 200,000 

(a) 

3,200,000 

— 

(a)  Allotment  pursuant  to  Sec.  202(a)  -(e)  Act  of  193  8  (52  Stat. 

31-70,  from  "Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultural  Land  Resources, 
Department  of  Agriculture",  provided  by  Agricultural  Appropriation 
Act . 


INCREASE  OR  DECREASE 

(l)  While  there  will  he  no  increase  in  the  *otal  allotment  for  the 
regional  laboratory  activity,  the  proposed  194l  allocations  indicate  an 
increase  of  $25,960  for  central  administrative  expenses,  with  a  corresponding 

reduction  in  the  allotment  for  each  laboratory.  A  small  staff  is  established 
in  Washington  to  administer  the  four  regional  laboratories  and  to  coordinate 
their  research  activities  with  one  another,  with  other  bureaus  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  with  State  experiment  stations,  and  with  other  related  activities,  and 
to  render  essential  administrative  services  such  as  accounting,  personnel,  etc. 
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As  the  work  of  the  laboratories  gets  under  way  early  in  the  fiscal  year  194l, 
there  will  he  a  heavy  increase  in  these  unifying  responsibilities  of  central 
administration,  as  a  matter  of  day  to  day  operation. 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General . —  Under  Section  202  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938* 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  and  directed  to  establish,  equip, 
and  maintain  four  regional  research  laboratories,  one  in  each  major  farm  pro¬ 
ducing  area  of  the  country. 

The  research  to  be  conducted  at  the  new  laboratories  will  attack, 
through  science  and  technology,  the  problems  of  developing  new  uses  and  new 
and  extended  outlets  and  markets  for  the  mean  surplus  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  in  these  four  areas  designated  as  the  Southern,  Eastern,  Northern  and 


Western  major  farm  producing  areas.  The 

States  include 

in  these  areas  are: 

Southern  Area 

Eastern  Area 

Northern  Area 

Western  Area 

Alabama 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

De  lav/are 

Indiana 

California 

Florida 

Kentucky 

Iowa 

Colorado 

Georgia 

Maine 

Kansas 

Idaho 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mi  chigan 

Montana 

Missi ssippi 

Mavssachusetts 

Minnesota 

Nevada 

Oklahoma 

New  Hampshire 

Missouri 

New  Mexico 

South  Carolina 

New  Jersey 

Nebraska 

Oregon 

Texas 

New  York 

North  Dakota 

Utah 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Washington 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
Tennessee 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

South  Dakota 
Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

The  fiscal  ye 

ar  194l  will  be  the 

third  year  for  this  undertaking.  The 

plan  of  procedure  ha 

s  been  to  construct 

and  equip  suitable  laboratory  buildings 

as  promptly  as  possible,  and  to  utilize 

a  small  skeleton 

staff,  during  the 

construction  period, 

to  develop  detailed 

.  research  plans. 

Contract  completion 

dates  indicate  that 

actual  operation  of 

the  laboratories 

can  start  in  the  early 

fall  of  1940. 

The  survey  of  the  research  which  is  now  being  done  on  the  industrial 
utilization  of  agricultural  products  throughout  the  United  States  directed 
by  Congress  in  the  Agricultural  A  )propriation  Act  of  1938  has  been  completed 
a, nd  the  report  of  this  survey  has  been  published  —  Senate  Document  63,  76th 
Congress . 
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A  separate  statement  covering  each  of  the  four  laboratories  follows: 

1.  Southern  Regional  Research  Laboratory,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. —  In 
this  laboratory  primary  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  most  important 
surplus  commodities  of  the  Southern  region,  which  are  cotton,  sweet  potatoes, 
and  peanuts.  Basic  research  on  the  cotton  fiber  (lint)  will  be  carried  on 
toward  extending  its  textile  utilization  and  the  opening  of  new  industrial 
uses  for  cotton.  Basic  research  on  constituents  of  these  commodities  such 

as  starch,  cellulose,  protein,  and  oil  will  be  carried  on,  as  well  as  studies, 
looking  toward  the  development  of  new  uses  and  markets  for  the  commodities 
themselves . 

The  laboratory  building  is  now  under  construction  on  a  very  advantageous 
site  of  about  40  acres  presented  to  the  government  by  the  City  of  New 

Orleans.  The  first  construction  contract,  awarded  to  the  A.  J.  Rife  Construc¬ 
tion  Company,  of  Dallas,  Texas,  and  calling  for  the  construction  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  unit  and  the  chemical  laboratory  wing,  was  for  an  amount  of 
$843,000.  The  contract  date  of  completion  is  September  11,  1940,  but  the 
contractor  has  promised  actual  completion  by  July  23,  19^0.  The  remaining 
construction  contracts,  which  v/ill  complete  the  building,  are  expected  to 
be  awarded  before  December  15,  1939* 

The  Director  of  the  laboratory  and  several  of  the  key  men  have  been 
appointed  and  are  now  engaged  in  planning  and  developing  a  well-rounded, 
coordinated  program  of  research  in  preparation  for  the  actual  experimental 
work,  which  can  then  get  under  way  promptly  when  the  laboratory  is  ready 
for  occupancy.  Field  headquarters  have  been  established  in  rented  offices 
in  the  City  of  New  Orleans. 

2.  Western  Regional  Research  Laboratory,  Albany,  California. —  In  this 
laboratory  primary  consideration  v/ill  be  given  to  the  most  important  surplus 
commodities  of  the  Western  region  v/hich  are  wheat,  v/hite  potatoes,  alfalfa 
vegetables  and  fruits,  and  their  processing  wastes.  Basic  research  on 
constituents  common  to  those  commodities,  for  example  starch,  proteins, 

and  biologies,  such  as  vitamins,  plant  hormones,  enzymes,  etc.,  v/ill  -be 
carried  on,  as  v/ell  as  studies  looking  towa.rd  the  development  of  new  uses 
and  markets  for  the  surplus  commodities  themselves. 

The  laboratory  building  is  no w  under  construction  on  a  site  of  16.62 
acres,  5  acres  of  which  v/ere  donated  by  the  University  of  California,  and  11.62 
acres  purchased  from  the  University  for  $58,335*  The  Dirs^  construction  con¬ 
tract,  av/arded  to  the  MacDonald  and  Kahn  Company,  Inc.,  of  San  Francisco, 
California,  and  cabling  for  the  construction  of  the  administration  unit, 
chemical  laboratory  wing,  and  service  building  and  power  plant,  was  for  an 
amount  of  $817,000.  The  contract  date  of  completion  is  November  3»  19^0, 
but  the  contractor  has  promised  actual  completion  by  June  20,  1940.  The 
remaining  construction  contracts,  which  will  complete  the  building,  are 
expected  to  be  av/arded  before  December  15,  1939* 
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The  Director  of  the  laboratory  and  several  of  the  key  men  have  been 
appointed  and  are  now  engaged  in  planning  and  devebping  a  well-rounded, 
coordinated  program  of  research  in  preparation  for  the  actual  experimental 
work,  which  can  then  get  under  way  promptly  when  the  laboratory  is  ready 
for  occupancy.  Field  headquarters  have  been  established  in  rented  offices 
in  Berkeley,  California. 

3.  Northern  Regional  Research  Labora-tory,  Peoria,  Illinois.- —  In  this 
laboratory  the  commodities  to  be  given  primary  consideration  are  corn,  wheat, 
and  agricultural  wastes  or  residues.  Research  on  fermentation,  power  alcohol, 
starch,  oil,  cellulose  and  other  constituents  and  derivatives  of  these  com¬ 
modities  will  be  carried  on,  as  well  as  investigations  leading  toward  new 
uses  and  markets  for  these  surplus  commodities  themselves. 

The  laboratory  building  is  now  under  construction  on  a  site  of  about 
20  acres  area,  presented  to  the  Government  by  the  Bradley  Polytechnic  Insti¬ 
tute,  of  Peoria.  The  first  construction  contract,  awarded  to  the  O'Neil 
Construction  Company,  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  calling  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  administration  unit,  twelve  sections  of  the  chemical  laboratory 
wing,  and  the  service  building  and  power  plant,  was  for  an  amount  of  $885,000. 
The  contract  date  of  completion  is  June  3*  1940.  The  remaining  construction 
contracts,  which  will  complete  the  building,  are  expected  to  be  awarded  before 
December  15,  1939* 

The  Director  of  the  laboratory  and  several  of  the  key  men  have  been 
appointed  and  are  now  engaged  in  planning  and  developing  a  well-rounded, 
coordinated  program  of  research  in  preparation  for  the  actual  experimental 
work,  which  can  then  get  under  way  promptly  when  the  laboratory  is  ready  for 
occupancy.  Field  headquarters  have  been  established  in  rented  offices  in 
the  City  of  Peoria. 

4.  Eastern  Regional  Research  Laboratory,  Wyndnoor,  Pennsylvania. — 

The  commodities  to  be  given  primary  consideration  in  the  Eastern  Laboratory 
are  tobacco,  milk  products,  apples,  white  potatoes,  and  vegetables.  Basic 
research  on  these  commodities  will  deal  with  such  constituents  as  starch, 
protein,  and  fruit  and  milk  sugars,  as  well  as  studies  looking  toward  the 
development  of  new  uses  and  markets  for  the  commodities  themselves. 

The  laboratory  building  is  now  under  construction  oh  a  site  in 
Wyndnoor,  Pennsylvania,  just  outside  of  the  Philadelphia  city  line,  purchased 
for  $45,000.  The  site  contains  32.5  acres.  The  first  construction  contract, 
awarded  to  the  Sordoni  Construction  Company,  of  Wilkes  Barre,  Pennsylvania, 
and  calling  for  the  construction  of  the  administrative  unit,  nine  sections  of 
the  chemical  laboratory  wing,  and  the  entire  service  building  and  power  plant, 
was  for  an  amount  of  $842,000.  The  contract  date  of  completion  is  June  15, 
1940.  The  remaining  construction  contracts,  which  will  complete  the  building, 
are  expected  to  be  awarded  before  December  15,  1939 « 

The  Director  of  the  laboratory  and  several  of  the  key  men  have  been 
appointed  and  are  now  engaged  in  planning  and  developing  a  well-rounded, 
coordinated  program  of  research  in  preparation  for  the  actual  experimental 
work,  which  can  then  get  under  way  promptly  when  the  laboratory  is  ready  for 
occupancy.  Field  headquarters  have  been  established  in  rented  offices  in  the 
City  of  Philadelphia. 
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CONSERVATION  AND  USE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  LAUD  RESOURCES, 

DEPARTMENT  OR  AGRICULTURE 

ADJUSTMENTS  IN  FREIGHT  RATES  FOR  FARM  PRODUCTS 


Appropriation  Act,  1940  . $187,260  (a) 

Budget  Estimate,  1941  . 187.260  (a) 


(a)  Allotment,  pursuant  to  Section  20l(a)-(d),  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  193S  (52  Stat.  31~70)  from  "Conservation 
and  Use  of  Agricultural  Land  Resources,  Department  of 
Agriculture,"  provided  "by  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act. 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Adjustment  in  freight  rates  for  farm 

products; 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.. 

$33,054 

$100,000 

$100,000 

Division  of  Mxrketing  &  Marketing 
Agreements,  AAA  . 

2,847 

72,760 

72,760 

Office  of  the  Solicitor  . 

Unobligated  balance  . 

11,731 

53,368 

14,500 

14,500 

Total  allotment  . 

$101,500 

$187,260 

$187,260 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Under  Section  201  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  (l)  to  file  complaint  cases  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  concerning  charges  for  the  transportation 
of  farm  products,  (2)  to  intervene  in  cases  filed  "by  other  parties  with  the 
I.C.C.  wherein  farm  products  arc  involved,  and  (3)  to  cooperate  with  and 
assist  producers  in  their  transportation  problems. 

The  Act  apparently  contemplates  that  the  Department  "be  prepared  to 
exercise  its  protective  influence  over  all  agricultural  products  in  all 
producing  areas  throughout  the  country.  Inasmuch  as  favorable  rail  rate 
adjustments  on  our  exportable  crops  must  necessarily  bo  closely  related  to 
favorable  ocean  rates,  the  activities  of  the  Department  will  cover  the  pro¬ 
ducers'  intcrcst--in  the  matter  of  ocean  transportation  cost. 

The  two  major  crops  of  the  country,  namely,  grain  and  cotton,  are 
at  present  confronted  with  the  ill-effects  of  large  visible  supplies  and 
both  commodities  will  require  extensive  attention  in  the  natter  of  freight 
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rate  revisions  designed  to  lend  naxirntin  encouragement  to  the  exportation 
of  these  large  supplies ?  and  domestic  rates  likewise  will  require  consider¬ 
able  attention.  At  present  there  are  three  pending  grain  cases  which  must 
have  attention. 

There  being  no  likelihood  at  all  of  disposing  of  the  greater  pout 
of  the  largo  grain  and  cotton  supplies  through  domestic  channels,  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  fair  and  equitable  ocean  rates  on  these  commodities  must  be  intelli¬ 
gently  and  agressivcly  handled.  The  some  is  true,  to  a  lesser  degree, 
with  respect  to  numbers  of  other  farm  products  to  which  exportation  may  be 
given  encouragement  through  reduction  in  the  ocean  rates. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  will  present  a  wide  and  diversified  field  of 
activity.  Just  at  present  there  are  pending  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  proceedings  involving  railroads'  efforts  to  change  the  per- 
package  weights  of  all  citrus  fruits  and  of  most  of  the  vegetables.  In 
addition  to  charges  for  transportation,  railroads  in  various  areas  through¬ 
out  the  country  assess  a  so-called  car  rental  charge  on  numerous  commodities 
which  must  be  given  attention  by  the  Department .  Carload  minima  on  such 
commodities  as  pineapples  must  have  the  attention  of  the  Department.  There 
is  no  important  crop  which  will  not  require  some  of  our  attention. 

Hates  on  wool  throughout  the  country  generally  are  viewed  as  being 
in  a  chaotic  condition.  Poultry  is  subjected  to  total  transportation  and 
accessorial  charges  that  must  be  revised.  At  least  three  large  complaint 
cases  involving  livestock  to  the  East  are  in  the  prospect  of  being  heard 
by  the  I.C.C.  within  the  near  future  and  the  Transportation  Section  will 
necessarily  have  to  participate.  In  I.C.C.  Docket  17,000,  there  is  involved 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  carriers  shall  be  permitted  to  obtain  can¬ 
cellation  of  the  special  rates  on  livestock  destined  to  pasture.  There 
will  also  be  cases  covering  the  question  of  obtaining  pick-up  service  in 
connection  with  the  handling  of  livestock  which  will  involve  a  principle 
which  the  Department  must  support . 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  recently  ordered  a  general 
investigation  of  all  class  rates  and  classification  ratings  throughout  all 
pouts  of  the  United  States  lying  "generally  cast  of  the  Hocky  Mountains . 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  rote  investigations  ever  instigated  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  since  its  erection  in  1887,  and  since  vast  quantities  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products  move  on  class  rates,  agricultural  producers  have  a  tremendous 
stake  in  these  proceedings. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  power  to  suspend  for  seven 
months  any  tariff  or  tariffs  filed  with  it  involving  cither  increases  or 
decreases  in  transportation  charges.  The  Department  expects  to  be  involved 
in  requests  to  participate  in  future  proceedings  of  this  character.  The 
number  of  such  cases  is  impossible  to  anticipate  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  instigation  of  such  ca.sos  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  adverse 
selfish  interests  may  succeed  in  obtaining  suspension  of  reduced  charges 
favorable  to  agriculture  as  well  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Department 
and  agricultural  producers  may  be  successful  in  obtaining  the  suspension 
of  proposed  increa.sc  in  charges  filed  by  the  railroad. 
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The  nature  nf  the  work  required  of  the  Department  generally  is  such 
that  (l)  it  will  he  necessary  at  all  tines  to  maintain  sufficient  personnel 
to  meet  the  above  anticipated  requirements,  and  (2)  personnel  must  not 
only  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  rate  and  tariff  natters,  but  likewise  must 
be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  distribution  and  marketing  of  agriculture 
products  and  with  the  quasi-lcpal  requirements  necessary  to  a  successful 
handling  of  natters  before  the  Interstate  Conncrce  Commission  and  Maritime 
Commission. 


The  farmer's  income  is  affected  by  the  prices  he  pays  for  production 
and  for  living,  as  well  as  the  prices  he  receives  for  his  marketings.  The 
prices  he  pays  arc  influenced  by  the  transportation  charges  on  equipment 
and  supplies  used  on  the  farm.  Thus  as  producer  and  as  consumer  he  has  a 
vital  interest  in  the  level  and  structure  of  transportation  rates. 

Moreover,  a  study  of  transportation  rates  and  charges  must  bo  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  factors  which  affect  them,  namely,  value  of  the  service, 
efficiency  and  economy  of  operation,  financial  structure  and  policies,  in¬ 
stability  of  the  national  economy,  etc. 

In  order  to  achieve  a  proper  balance  in  the  national  economy  between 
farm  prices  and  income,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  non-apri cultural  prices 
and  income,  on  the  other,  the  aver ape  level  of  freight  rates  must  be  as 
low  as  possible  and  must  be  flexible  to  conform  to  unsettling  conditions 
arising  from  business  cycle  fluctuations,  shifts  in  the  forci.pn  trade,  un¬ 
certain  prowinsq  conditions,  and  other  factors  largely  beyond  the  control 
of  farmers.  It  seems  clear  that  the  Department's  study  should  be  concerned 
with  both  the  short-term  and  lonp-run  aspects  of  transportation,  with  the 
definite  objective  of  formulating  policies  designed  to  integrate  more  satis¬ 
factorily  transportation  rates  and  charpos  into  the  needs  not  only  of  agri¬ 
culture  but  of  the  entire  economic  organization. 

Improvement  and  expansion  of  index  numbers  of  freight  rates  for 
farm  products. —  The  Bureau  has  been  enpaped  in  the  improvement  of  the 
Bureau's  indexes  of  freight  rates  on  wheat,  cotton,  and  livestock,  which 
are  already  published  for  the  period  1913  to  1939-  In  addition,  signifi¬ 
cant  prepress  is  boinp  made  on  the  construction  of  new  indexes  of  freipht 
rates  on  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  These  indexes  will  be  computed  for 
each  cro->  year  bopinninp  with  1913*  and  will  be  useful  for  the  purpose  of 
comparinp  relative  chanpes  in  freipht-rate  levels  with  relative  chanpcs  in 
farm  and  other  ^rice  levels.  It  is  expected  that  the  indexes  will  be 
eventually  put  upon  both  a  national  and  a  repional  basis. 


.  ■ 

. 


Passenger-Carrying  vehicle 


The  estimates  provide  for  the  purchase  of  one  passenger-carrying 
vehicle  for  jthe  official  use  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra¬ 
tion,  to  replace,  during  the  fiscal  year  1941,  the  1935  model  car 
purchased  in  the ’fiscal  year  1936.  It  is  estimated  that  the  maintenanc 
and  repair  on  the  automobile  now  used  by  the  Administrator,  would  be 
more  expensive  than  the  purchase  of  a  new  one . 
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PARITY  PAYMENTS.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


Appropriation  Act,  1940 . $225,000,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1941 . , .  ( a ) 

Decrease . .  $225 , 000,000 

(a)  The  availability  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
head  for  nahing  parity  payments  pursuant  to  Section  303  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  has  been  extended  until  June  30, 
1942,  under  a  proviso  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  item  "Conservation 
and  Use  of  Agricultural  Land  Resources"  in  the  1941  Estimates. 

There  will  be  no  appropriation  of  funds,  either  direct  or  from 
other  sources. 


•  • 
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AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  ADMINISTRATION 


(a)  CONSERVATION  AND  USE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  LAND  RESOURCES, 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


This  is  the  Budget  schedule  covering  allotments  to  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  from  the  appropriation  under  this  heading.  The 
appropriation  is  discussed  in  its  entirety  in  the  notes  under  the  caption 
"Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultural  Land  Resources,  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture"  . 

(b)  PARITY  PAYMENTS ,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

This  is  the  Budget  schedule  covering  the  allotment  to  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Administration  from  the  appropriation  under  this  heading. 
The  appropriation  is  discussed  in  the  notes  under  the  caption  "Parity 
Payments,  Department  of  Agriculture". 

(c)  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PRICE  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1938,  DEPART¬ 

MENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

This  is  the  Budget  schedule  covering  the  allotment  to  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Administration  from  the  appropriation  under  this  heading. 
No  estimate  is  submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  1941?  since  the  entire 
amount  will  have  been  obligated  prior  to  that  time. 

(d)  ADMINISTRATION  OF  FEDERAL  CROP  INSURANCE  ACT,  DEPART¬ 

MENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

This  is  the  Budget  schedule  covering  allotments  to  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Administration  from  the  appropriation  under  this 
heading.  The  appropriation  is  discussed  in  its  entirety  in  the  notes 
under  the  caption  "Administration  of  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture". 

(e)  ADMINISTRATION  OF  SUGAR  ACT  OF  1937,  DEPARTMENT  OF 

AGRICULTURE 

This  is  the  Budget  schedule  covering  allotments  to  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Administration  from  the  appropriation  under  this 
heading.  The  appropriation  is  discussed  in  its  entirety  in  the  notes 
under  the  caption  "Administration  of  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  Department  of 
Agriculture" . 


■ 
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(f)  EXPORTATION  AND  DOMESTIC  CONSUMPTION  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  (COTTON  PRICE 

ADJUSTMENT) 

This  is  the  Budget  schedule  covering  allotments  to  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  and  other  agencies  in  connection  with  the 
price  adjustment  payments  to  cotton  producers. 

The  Third  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act  of  1937.  made  available  not 
to  exceed  $65,000,000  of  the  funds  available  under  section  32  of  the 
Act  of  August  24,  1935,  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years' 1936  and  1939,  to  be 
available  until  expended,  for  a  price  adjustment  payment  with  respect  to 
the  1937  cotton  crop  to  cotton  producers  who  have  complied  with  the 
provisions  of  the  1936  agricultural  adjustment  program  formulated  under 
legislation  contemplated  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  207,  75th 
Congress. 


Payments  were  made  to  producers  at  a  rate  per  pound  equal  to 
the  difference  between  12  cents  per  pound  and  the  average  price  of 
7/Sth  middling  cotton  on  the  10  designated  spot  cotton  markets  on 
the  dates  of  sale  of  such  cotton,  but  in  no  case  exceeded  3  cents  per 
pound. 

The  work  under  this  appropriation  was  completed  in  the  fiscal 
year  1939. 

(g)  COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION,  CORN  MOISTURE  CONTENT  TESTS 

This  is  tne  Budget  schedule  covering  moneys  advanced  by  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  for  administrative  expenses  in  Washington, 

D.  C.,  and  in  the  field  in  connection  with  the  conduct  of  moisture 
tests  on  corn  offered  as  collateral  under  the  Corn  Loan  Program,  pur¬ 
suant  to  Section  302  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended . 

(h)  COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION,  WHEAT  GRADE  DETERMINATIONS 

This  is  the  Budget  schedule  covering  moneys  advanced  by  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  for  administrative  expenses  in  Washington, 

D.  C. ,  and  in  the  field  in  connection  with  tests  of  the  moisture  con¬ 
tent  and  grade  of  wheat  offered  as  u  .llateral  'under  the  Wheat  Loan 
Program,  pursuant  to  Section  302  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended. 

(i)  SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES,  AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT 

ADMINISTRATION 

Section  12(a),  title  I,  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  appro¬ 
priated,  to  be  available  until  expended,  $100,000,000  for  administra¬ 
tive  expenses  under  that  title  and  for  payments  authorized  to  be  made 
under  section  8.  Obligations  for  1939,  1940,  and  1941  under  the  1939 
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balance  available  from  this  fund  $>76,149,320)  are  set  forth  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  project  statement: 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

1941 

Administrative  expenses 

Agricultural  Adjustment 

Administration  l/.  . 

$1,095,657 

$1,829,009 

01 , 124,309 

Allotments  for  administra- 

tive  expenses  incurred 

by  cooperating  bureaus 

of  Department  of  Agri- 

culture 

Office  of  Secretary  . 

14,763 

75,000 

75,000 

Office  of  Solicitor  . 

137,017 

164,300 

164,300 

Extension  Service  .  . 
Bureau  of  Animal  In- 

8,000 

10,000 

10,000 

dustry  . 

Bureau  of  Agricultural 

30,000 

30,000 

30,000 

Economics  . 

152,679 

436,580 

436,580 

Agricul tural  Mar ke t- 
ing  Service  .... 
Foreign  Agricultural 

120 , 604 

120,000 

120,000 

Relations  . 

24,674 

25 , 000 

25,000 

Library,  Department 
of  Agriculture  .  . 
International  Produc- 

3,240 

— 

— 

tion  Control  Com¬ 
mittees  . 

17,500 

17,500 

7,000 

Total  .... 

508,477 

878,380 

867,880 

Total  obligations  .  . 

1,604,134 

2,707,389 

1,992,189 

Reappropriated  to  "Con- 

servation  and  Use  of 
Agricultural  Land  Re¬ 
sources"  . 

69,650,000 

Total  ..... 

71,254,134 

2,707,389 

1,992,189 

1939  unobligated  balance 
available  in  1940  .  .  . 

1940  estimated  unobligated 

4,895,186 

balance  available  in 

1941 . 

2,187,797 

Estimated  unobligated 

balance  . 

195,608 

Total  available  .... 
Amount  made  available  from 

76,149,320 

4,895,186 

2,187,797 

appropriation  in  Act  of 
May  12,  1933  . 

-76,149,320 

-4,895,186 

-2,187,797 

1 /  Includes  Division  of  Marketing  and  Marketing  Agreements 


' 


■ 
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WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

This  appropriation  was  provided  by  section  12(a)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  May  12,  1933?  to  be  available  until  expended,  for  admin¬ 
istrative  expenses  under  Title  I  and  for  payments  under  the  programs  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended. 

The  obligations  which  it  is  anticipated  will  be  incurred  under  this 
appropriation  during  the  fiscal  year  1941  will  be  "  those  for  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses  in  connection  with  activities  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Administration  not  affected  by  the  'Supreme  Court  decision 
(U.  S.  vs.  Butler)  including  amounts  transferred  to  cooperating  agencies 
($1,992,139). 

The  principal  activity  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra¬ 
tion  currently  being  financed  from  this  appropriation  includes  adminis¬ 
trative  supervision,  formulation  and  administration  of  marketing  agree¬ 
ments  . 

(j)  PAYMENTS  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT,  DEPARTMENT  OF 

AGRICULTURE 

This  is  the  Budget  schedule  covering  the  $296,185,000  appropriated 
by  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  of  1936.  This  appropriation  is 
available  until  expended  to  meet  all  obligations  and  commitments  includ¬ 
ing  salaries  and  administrative  expenses  theretofore  incurred  or  to  be 
incurred  and  rental  and  benefit  payments  in  connection  with  adjustment 
contracts  entered  into  prior  to  January  6,  1936,  in  which  partial  per¬ 
formance  had  been  effected  by.  the  farmers  and  where  applications  for 
contracts  were  made  prior  to  January  6,  1936,  by  farmers  who  had  in  good 
faith  made  adjustments  in  acreage  and  otherwise  substantially  complied 
with  the  requirements  in  connection  with  the  crop  program,  regardless 
of  whether  contracts  had  been  signed.  This  appropriation  was  necessary 
to  complete  the  liquidation  of  moral  obligations  incurred  under  the 
production  adjustment  programs  which  were  initiated  under  the  authority 
contained  in  section  12(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  and  which 
were  invalidated  by  the  Supreme  Court  decision  (U.  S.  vs.  Butler). 

The  obligations  and  commitments  under  funds  allocated  directly 
to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  include  rental  and  bene¬ 
fit  payments  with  respect  to  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  hogs,  tobacco, 
sugar,  peanuts,  rice,  and  rye;  the  completion  of  programs  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  surplus  wheat,  hogs  ana  peanuts;  and  administrative  expenses, 
including  salaries,  incurred  in  connection  with  the  production  adjust¬ 
ment  programs. 

Obligations  for  1939,  1940,  and  1941  under  the  1939  balance 
available  from  this  fund  ($40,630,059),  principally  for  auditing  ex¬ 
penses,  are  set  forth  in  the  following  project  statement: 
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PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

1941 

Administrative  expenses 

Agricultural  Adjustment 

Administration  . 

$263,956 

$120,440 

$99,500 

1936  appropriation  available 

in  1939  . 

-40,630,059 

1939  unobligated  balance 
available  in  1940  .... 
Reappropriated  to  "Conserva- 

*616,103 

-616,103 

— 

tion  and  Use  of  Agricultural 

Land  Resources"  . 

194o  estimated  unobligated 

*39,750,000 

— 

— 

balance  available  in  194l 

— 

*495,663 

-495,663 

Unobligated  balance  .  .  . 

— 

— 

*396,163 

(k)  EMERGENCY  RELIEF,  AGRICULTURE,  AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT 
ADMINISTRATION,  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  ( TRANSFER  FROM 

W.  P.  A.) 


This  is  the  Budget  schedule  covering  allotments  to  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  from  funds  appropriated  to  the  Works  Progress 
Administration  under  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  193®  for 
administrative  expenses  in  Washington,  D.  C. ,  on  projects  involving  com¬ 
pilation,  indexing,  and  summarizing  of  data  on  standards  for  consumer 
goods,  administration  of  State  and  local  weights  and  measures  laws,  con¬ 
sumer  education,  and  demand  for  and  use  of  consumer  standards  in  order  to 
provide  information  for  use  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governmental 
agencies,  trade  associations,  consumer  organizations  and  schools. 

(1)  RETIREMENT  OF  COTTON  POOL  PARTICIPATION  TRUST  CERTIFICATES, 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

This  is  the  Budget  schedule  covering  allotments  from  the  appropri¬ 
ation  under  this  heading.  The  appropriation  was  available  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  Title  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  193S,  relating  to  retirement  of  cotton  pool  participation  trust 
certificates.  The  funds  appropriated  under  the  above  heading  were  made 
available  until  December  31?  1939 »  and  therefore  no  budget  estimate  is 
submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  194l. 

(n)  SPECIAL  DEPOSITS  -  COTTON 

The  schedules  in  the  Budget  under  this  heading  reflect  financial 
transactions  in  connection  with  the  acquisition  and  disposition  of 
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spot  cotton  and  cotton  futures  contracts  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  as  provided  for  by  part  1,  title  I,  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1933,  as  amended.  All  spot  cotton  and  futures  contracts 
were  sold  or  disposed  of  prior  to  January  1,  1937.  Operations  in 
connection  with  the  liquidation  of  this  program  were  completed  on 
June  30,  1937. 
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COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 


ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

Appropriation,  1940  .............  $2,000,000  (a) 

Budget  Estimate,  1941  ...........  2,000,000  (a) 


(a)  These  amounts  are  made  available  from  the  capital  funds  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  under  authority  provided  by  this  item. for 
use  of  a  limited  sum  from  such  capital  funds  to  pay  administrative  expenses 
of  the  Corporation.  The  language  of  this  paragraph  also  differentiates 
between  administrative  and  nonadministrative  expenses  in  the  operations 
of  the  Corporation  in  making  loans  to  finance  the  carrying  and  orderly 
marketing  of  agricultural  commodities,  including  loans  mandatory  under  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  approved  April  7,  1938 
(52  Stat.  31-70)9  and  other  related  activities. 


CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  budget  estimates  contemplate  changes  in  the  language  of  this 
item  as  follows 3 

(1)  An  increase  in  the  amount  authorized  to  be  used  for  periodicals, 
maps,  and  newspapers  from  $150  to  $250,  so  that  it  will  be  possible  to  pay 
for  subscriptions  to  trade  publications  which  are  of  considerable  importance 
in  informing  the  staff  of  this  Agency, 

(2)  Elimination  of  the  reference  to  Section  4  of  the  Independent 
Offices  Appropriation  Act,  1940,  so  that  a  proper  reference  might  be  made 
to  what  ever  section  might  supersede  for  the  fiscal  year  1941  Section  4  of 
the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act,  1940.  This  section  requires 
that  no  administrative  expenses  of  the  agencies  covered  by  this  section 
"shall  be  obligated  or  expended  unless  or  until  an  appropriate  appropria¬ 
tion  account  shall  have  been  established  ....  and  all  such  expenditures 
shall  be  accounted  for  and  ordered  in  accordance  with  ....  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  of  1921,  as  amended". 

(3)  Inclusive  of  a  proviso  to  cover  allotments  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Budget  Bureau,  to 

the  offices  and  divisions  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  for  administrative, 
legal,  or  other  services  arising  out  of  the  inclusion  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  An  allotment  for  1940, 
of  $27,950  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  for  these  purposes,  ($7,350  for 
personnel  administration,  $9,820  for  budgetary  and  fiscal  administration 
and  service,  $3,420  for  general  operations,  telephone  and  telegraph,  mails 
and  files,  etc.,  and  $6,000  for  informational  and  duplicating  work)  has 
been  approved  by  the  Director  of  the  Budget  Bureau,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  I.  The  language  above  referred  to  con¬ 
templates  provision  for  such  services  in  1941. 


I 
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WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  created  as  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  October  17,  1933,  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  No.  6340,  dated 
October  16,  1933,  was  continued  until  June  30,  1941,  by  authority  of 
Public  No.  3,  76th  Congress  approved  March  4,  1939  (52  Stat.  510)  or  to 
such  earlier  date  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  may  determine. 

The  Corporation  has  an  authorized  paid-in  capital  stock  of 
$100,000,000.  In  addition,  the  Corporation  is  authorized,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  have  outstanding  at  one 
time  not  to  exceed  $900,000,000  in  bonds,  notes,  debentures,  etc.,  fully 
and  unconditionally  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest  by  the  United 
States . 


The  Corporation  was  made  a  part  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
July  1,  1939,  pursuant  to  the  President's  Reorganization  Plan  No.  I  and 
the  Reorganization  Act  of  1939*  Loans  have  been  made  on  cotton,  corn, 
wheat,  tobacco,  turpentine,  and  rosin,  wool  and  mohair,  figs,  dates,  hops, 
pecans,  raisins,  prunes,  peanuts,  and  butter,  some  of  which  are  still 
outstanding;  on  others,  having  been  called,  collateral  forfeit  has  placed 
title  to  the  pledged  commodities  with  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation; 
some  forfeited  collateral  has  been  and  is  being  sold  or  bartered.  In 
addition,  now  loans  are  frequently  being  announced  as  economic  conditions 
warrant . 


The  following  table  shows  by  commodities  the  amount  for  which  loans 
are  current  as  of  October  31,  1938,  compared  with  October  31,  1939,  with 
an  annexed  statement  of  the  quantities  of  collateral  security  previously 
pledged  under  loan  to  which  title  has  been  taken  by  the  Corporation. 
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STATEMENT  OF  LOANS  AMD  COMMODITIES  OWNED 
October  31?  1939 


Commodity  3  s  Total  s  Total  ’  ;  ’  Total 

Loans _ ;  Disbursements _ j _ Credits  (a)s _ Outstanding  3  Collateral  Held 


Cotton:  3  ;  33 

1933- 34  .....s  $103 ? 684,117.86 5  $103 3 684,117.86:  -  -  : 

1934- 35  ...0.8  309,740,512.35s  309,731,956.23?  $8,556.12: 

1935- 36  3,655,821.87?  3,640,109.80:  15,712.07:  -  - 

1937- 38  ...0.:  263,669,980.78:  263,605,437.07:  64,543.71? 

1938- 39  .....?__  52,201,567 . 46 : _ 12,456,076.19:183 , 099,510.88:  3,950,073  B/C 

?  732,952,000.32  :  693,H7,b97.l5?l83,l88,322.78:  3,950,073  " 

Cotton  Pool:  :  :  :  : 

1933- 34  .....:  38,991,041.76:  38,991,041.76:  s 

1934- 35  .....:  12,424,800.06:  12,424,800.0b:  : 

:  51,415,841.82:  51, 415, 841. 82 :  : 

Corn:  :  s  s  2 

1933- 34  :  121,276,173.81:  121,276,173.81:  -  -  : 

1934- 35  ••«••:  4,323,793.32:  4,323,793.32:  -  -  : 

1935- 36  :  8,772,862.22:  8,772,862.22:  -  -  : 

1936- 37  :  46,031.82:  46,031.82:  -  -  2 

1937- 38  .....2  21,865,887.14:  21,850,397.53?  15,489.61:  -  - 

1938  16,588,739.06:  3,947,359.33:  12,641,379.73?  21,931,488  Bu. 

1938- 39  . :  134,917,745.81: _ 2, 120, 493. 66:132, 797 -252. 15:247, 653, 765  " _ 

:  307,791,233.18:  162, 337, ill. 69:145, 454, 121. 49:269, 585, 253  ” 

Tobacco:  :  :  :  : 

1931-35  8,672,879.262  5,549,763.58:  3,123,115.68:  17,257,215  Lbs. 

1937  . . ?  935,625.43:  906,421.52:  29,203.91?  969,931  " 

1939  . 12,846,333.83: _  1,415.60?  12,844,918.23?  62,234,666 5 _ 

:  "22,454,836.52:  6,457,600.7*0  2  15,997,237.82s  80,461,812  " 

Turpentine  :  :  s  : 

and  Rosins  :  :  2  s 

1934-35  . :  7,280,829.7 5:  6,144,070.80:  1,136,758.95?  20,532  Gal. 

1938  ........ s  12,238,846.35:  3,131,238.322  9,107,608.03:  2,116,347  " 

:  :  :  :  695,586  Bbls. 

1939  ...» _ ?  7,161,208.37:  -  -  :  7,161,203.37:  5,513,412  Gal. 

: _  _ : _ ^ _ 1 _ _  ___  _ t_ _ 526,565  Bbls. 

2  '26,680,884.47:  "  9,275,309.12:  17,405,575.35? 

Figs:  :  s  2  : 

1937- 38  . :  83,914.91?  83,914.91? 

1938- 39  ..... : _ 124,998.41:  124,998.41:  : 

:  208,913.32:  208,913.32:  : 

Peanuts:  2  ?  :  : 

1937- 38  .....:  5,360,107.55?  5,360,107.55?  -  ~  : 

1938- 39  .....?  7,113,752.19?  7,113,752.19?  -  -  : 

1939- 40  ....,: _ 371.499.37  ? _ -_y _ ± _ 371.499.37  ? _ 6,115  Tons 

:  12,845,359.11?  12,473,859-74:  371,499-37:  6,115  " 

Prunes :  2  2  :  : 

1937- 38  .....2  2,357,068.91:  2,357,068.91:  -  -  ? 

1938- 39  . ? _ 397,224.23? _ 319,295.97  ? _ 77,928.26: _ 21,595  Tons 

:  2,754,293.14:  2,676,364.88:  77,928.26s  21,595  " 
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STATEMENT  OF  LOANS  AND  COMMODITIES  OWNED  -  Continued 


Commodity 

Loans 

:  Total 

Disbursements  :  Credits  (a) 

Total 

Outstanding 

Total 

Collateral  Held 

Raisins : 

1937-38  ..... 

$1,327,719.97 

2,477,327.32 

$1,327,719.97 

516,445.85 

$1,960,881.47 

53,944  Tons 

1938-39  • 

Wheat : 

1938  F orm  A. . 

1938  Form  B.. 

1939  Form  A. . 
1939  Form  B.. 

Vifool  and  Mohair 
1998  ........ 

3,805,047.29 

12,975,279.41 

34,091,432.94 

1,307,919.86 

4,041,660.61 

1,844,165.82 

10,739,698.28 

34,060,038.06 

11,532.72 

81,155.79 

1,960,881.47 

2.235.581.13 
31,394.88 

1.296.387.14 
103,760,953.09 

53,944  " 

3,727,481  Bu. 

149,708,330  Bu. 

52,416,292.82 

3,311,698.82 

27,292,88 

44,892,424.35 

3,306,910.93 

19,599.90 

107,324,316.24 

4,787.89 

434,695.29 

153,435,811  " 

43,635  Lbs. 
2,522,439  " 

1939 

Rutt fir  ........ 

3,338,991.70 

34,517,727.81 

61,302.00 

440,648.58 

1,472,866.00 

221,794.22 

3,326,510.83 

30,467,250.75 

61,302.00 

84,384,53 

417,020.95 

439,483.18 

4,050,477.06 

356,264.00 

1,055,845.05 

221,794.22 

2,566,074  " 

17,061,088  Lbs. 

2,792,972  Lbs. 

5,226,394  Lbs. 

585,832  Bu. 

D at es  ......... 

Pecans  ........ 

Hnpn  . . 

R.y  6  •  «ooo*o®oo* 

Total,  Com¬ 
modity  Loans. 

:1, 253, 378, 034. 30:1,019, 055, 758. 20 

(b) 

477,903,746.29 

(a)  Includes  repayments,  amounts  charged  off  and  balances  outstanding  on 

commodities  taken  by  CCC, 

(b)  Includes  $243,581,470.19  in  loans  held  by  banks  not  yet  purchased  by  CCC. 


Commodities  owned  by  CCC:  Cotton 

Corn  . 
Wheat 


6,883,640  b/c 
14,327,303  BU. 
4,525,294  Bu. 
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STATEMENT  OF  LOANS  AMD  COMMODITIES  OWNED  -  Continued 
October  31,  1938 


Commodity  :  :  Total  :  Total  :  Total 

_ Loans _ :  Disbursements  : _ Credits  (a)  : _ Outstanding  :  Collateral  Held 


Cotton:  :  ?  :  ; 

1933- 34  . :  $103,684,117.86:  $103,684,117.86:  : 

1934- 35  . :  306,668,810.94:  187,504,794.47  :$119, 164, 016. 47  s  1,666,420  b/c 

1935- 36  .  3?  655,821.87 :  3,633,305.93:  22,515.94: 

1937- 38  . :  137,519,883.93!  1,771,543.06:135,748,340.87!  2,867,551  B/C 

1938- 39  .....! _ 2,020,975.37  i _ _ 43. 30!  2,020,932.07  !  41,760  B/c 

:  553,549,609.97!  296,593,804.62:256,955,805.35! 

Cotton  Pool:  :  :  :  : 

1933- 34  .....:  33,991,041.76:  38,991,041.76:  : 

1934- 35  . i _ 12,424,800.06:  12^424^800^06:  : 

:  51,415,841.82:  51,415, 841.32 : 

Corn:  :  :  :  : 

1933- 34  . :  121,276,173.81:  121,276,173.81:  : 

1934- 35  ...o.:  4,223,793.32:  4,323,793.32:  : 

1935- 36  . :  8,772,862.22:  8,772,862.22:  : 

1936- 37  . :  46,031.82:  46,031.82:  : 

1937- 38  . :  16,504,944.21:  1, 045, 655.84 :  15,459,288.37 i  31,764,439  Bu. 

1938  . _ 29,409.77  ! _ : _ 29,409.77  !  51,590  " 

:  150,953,215.15:  135,464,517.01:  15,488,698.14: 

Tobacco:  :  :  :  : 

1931-35  . :  8,611,425.13:  4,575,496.59:  4,035,928.54:  26,972,158  Lbs. 

1937  . : _ 926,514.83: _ ± _ 926,514.33:  5,627,081  " 

:  ’9,537,939.96:  4,575,496.59:  4,962,443.37: 

Turpentine  :  :  :  : 

and  Rosin:  :  :  :  2 

1934  7,272,906.52:  5,927,655.01:  1,345,251.51:  1,071,444  Gal.T 

1938  10,765,141.27:  1,199.91:  10,763,941.36:  9,426,286  "  " 

: _  _ _ _ j _ :  834,668  Lbs.R 


Butter  29 , 708, 055.27 !  2,701,935.22:  27 , 006,070.05:102, 861,512  Lbs. 

Dates  . . :  61,302.00:  42,114.75:  19,187.25: 

Figs  ...... _ :  171,937.44:  85,655.96:  86,281.48:  4,543  Tons 

Peanuts:  :  :  32 

1937- 38  . :  5,360,107.55:  5,354,663.87?  5,443.68:  251  Tons 

1938- 39  _ 4,074,324.19: _ _ :  4,074,324.19:  70,964  " 

:  9,434,431.74:  5,354,663.87 :  4,079,767.87: 

Prunes  . . :  2,357,068.91:  1,020,618.96:  1,336,449.95:  (c)  744.36  Tons 

o  •  •  o 

Raisins:  :  2  22 

1937- 38  .....:  1,327,719.97:  1,300,000.00:  27,719.97:  22,626  Tons 

1938- 39  .....: _ _ _ 48,213.86: _ _ 48,213.86: 

:  1,375,933.83:  1,300,000.00:  75,933.83: 

Wool  and  Mohair:  1,299,215*80:  743,550.53s  555,665.27:  3,508,350  Lbs. 
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STATEMENT  OF  LOANS  AND  COMMODITIES  OWNED  -  Continued 


Commodity  :  z  Total 

Loans  :  Disbursements  :  Credits  (a) 

Total 

Outstanding 

Tot  al 

Collateral  Held 

Wheat ; 

F  om  A 

$4,775,561.07 ;  $65.46 

4,801,209.22:  1,137.61 

$4,775,495.61 

4,800,021.61 

17,047,020  Bu. 

Fermi  R  ...... 

Total,  Com¬ 
modity  Loans. 

9,576,770.29:  1,253.07 

9,575,517.22 

837,479,369.97:  505,228,357.32:332,251,012.65 

(a)  Includes  repayments,  amounts  charged  off  and  balances  outstanding  on 
commodities  taken  over  by  CCC. 

(c)  Does  not  include  30,569.8 5  tons  of  prunes  released  under  Trust  Receipt  to 
Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation. 
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Manner  in  T. ?hj_ c h  loons  are  niorlo 

Loans  to  individual  -  roducers  upon  tho  basic  commodities  -  cotton, 
corn,  wheat ,  wool  -  are  made  under  an  arrangement  whereby  the  producer 
may  either  secure  the  loon  directly  from  the  Corporation  or  from  banks 
and  other  local  lending  agencies  on  forms  which  are  provided  by  the  Cor¬ 
poration,  which  agrees  that  such  loans  as  are  in  acceptable  form  will  be 
purchased  by  the  Corporation  at  face  value  plus  accrued  interest  at  lg 
per  cent  on  corn  and  2  per  cent  on  other  commodities.  Producers’  notes 
bear  a  3  per  cent  rate.  The  difference  in  interest  accrues  to  tho  Cor¬ 
poration  for  its  expense  and  undertaking .  The  major  portion  of  all 
loans  made  have  been  made  by  banks  and  other  local  lending  agencies  and 
carried  as  an  investment  by  such  lending  agencies  for  the  maximum 
period  emitted  under  the  undertaking  of  the  Corporation. 

The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  acts  as  fiscal  agent  for 
the  disbursement  and  collection  of  loans  and  as  custodian  of  tho  col¬ 
lateral  upon  a  cost  basis  both  with  reference  to  loans  made  directly 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  those  purchased  from  banks  and 
other  local  lending  agencies. 

Most  of  the  expenses  under  this  appropriation  paragraph  are  those 
of  the  fiscal  agents,  reimbursed  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

In  fiscal  years  1940  and  1941 >  $27,950  of  the  amount  for  other  agencies 
is  being  transferred  to  other  offices  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Loans  are  made  either  to  individual  producers  or  associations  of 
producers  operating  on  cooperative  or  nonprofit  basis  without  capital 
or  with  limited  capital.  All  loans  made  to  individual  producers  have 
been  without  liability  of  the  producer  for  any  deficiency  arising  from 
the  sale  of  the  collateral  unless  fraudulent  statements  or  misrepre¬ 
sentations  are  established.  All  loans  required  to  be  made  by  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  arc  required  to  be  made  upon  this  basis. 

With  the  exception  of  loans  on  corn  end  approximat o3.y  30  per  cent 
of  the  loans  on  wheat,  all  loans  are  made  upon  the  security  of  negot¬ 
iable  warehouse  receipts  issued  by  opproved  public  warehouses .  All  loans 
on  corn  and  opproxi natal y  30  per  cent  of  the  loans  on  wheat  are  made  upen 
the  security  of  the  commodity  stored  on  tho  farm  and  sealed  by  the  county 
agricultural  conservation  associations  pursuant  to  regulations  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Corporation  taking  as  its  security 
chattel  mortgages.  Producers  securing  farm-stored  loans  upon  corn  and 
wheat  are  responsible  for  the  delivery  cf  the  proper  quantity  and  quality  bub  only 
to  the  extent  of  the  difference  in  value;  between  the  quantity  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  grain  delivered  end  the  quantity  and  quality  loaned  on,  which 
difference  is  recoverable  only  out  of  any  benefit  payments  then  or  there¬ 
after  due  such  producers  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture . 

Since  the  transfer  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cori  oration  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  on  July  1,  1939 >  certain  new  functions  have  been 
added  to  the  Corporation  and  certain  other  functions  revi  uisly  per¬ 
formed  by  the  fiscal  a  pants  and  other  cooperating  agencies  are  now 


performed  directly  by  the  Corporation.  The  functions  which  have  been 
added  to  the  Corporation  are  designed  to  give  the  Corporation  better- 
control  over  the  formulation  of  loan  plans  and  to  implement  the  drive 
of  the  Corporation  to  lower  the  nonadmiuistrat ivo  o\  or  ting,  ox;  ensos 
of  the  program  which  on  the  volume  of  v  rosoiit  loons  and  commodities 
owned  will  result  in  savings  of  10  million  dollars  during  1940,  under 
the  amount  which  would  have  been  required  if  handling  charges  in  ef¬ 
fect  during  the  1939  fiscal  year  were  continued  throughout  1940.  In¬ 
creased  admin? strative  expense  is  partly  due,  however ,  to  the  increased 
volume  of  commodities  owned ,  quantities  of  collateral  hold  as  security 
for  current  loons,  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  loans  on  I  in  the 
amount  loaned  as  compared  with  the  tetris  of  these  items  during  t lie- 
fiscal  year  1939* 
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DISPOSAL  OF  SiUt'UJS  GO’  .  101)1  fll.S 


^Q'0RT>-TI0II  AMD  DOi.ICSTIC  CONSULT  I  OH 
OF  AGRICULTURAL  C  0’ iUODIi1  ITS,'  Uut  ARTT  aLV  OR  AGRICULT'U^S 

( S o c t i on  32 Ac t  of  Au gu ?t  1236) 

Appropriations,  1 3U0 : 

Section  32,  Act  of  Aug.  2^,  1933  ........  $92,67?,P12 

Agricultural  Appropriation  Act,  1340  .  .  .  .  .  .  113,000,000 


Total  Available,  1940 . .  205,67B,?L2 


Budget  Estimates,  1341: 

Section  32,  Act  of  Aug.  24,  1935  .  ;;;92,67F,812 
Agricultural  Appropriation  Bill, 

1941  . . .  .  .  BO, OOP, OOP 


172 , 67S, B12 


Decrease 


-  33,000,000 


Mote  .-The  .392,67?,  r12  fund  referred  to  above  is  a  permanent  appro¬ 
priation  provided  by  Section  32  of  the  ^ct  approved  August  24,  1936 
(7  U.S.C.  6l2c),  which  rr-kes  available  for  the  p\irposes  of  that  section 
each  fiscal  year  an  amount  equal  to  30  percent  of  the  customs  receipts  of 
the  preceding  calendar  year,  The  estimate  for  1940,  therefore,  is  based 
upon  the  customs  receipts  for  the  calendar  year  193° *  Since  there  im  no 
official  estimate  of  the  customs  receipts  for  the  calendar  year  1939 
available  at  this  time  (December  5,  1939),  the  amount  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  1940  h^s  been  used  as  the  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year  1939* 


The  appropriation  of  $113,000,0^0  is  the  supplemental  appropriation 
for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  said  Section  32  entitled  "Disposal  of 
Surplus  Commodities",  contained  in  the  Agricultural  fcpropri sti on  Act  for 
the  fiscal  year  1940.  The  estimate  of  this  supplemental  appropriation  for 
the  fiscal  year  1941  is  9^0,000,000 . 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Item 

1939 

19*10 

(Estimated) 

I9IJ1 

(Estimated) 

Decrease 

Removal  of  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  "by 
diversion  to  export, 
new  uses  and  by-products* 

$13, 441,422 

$20,533,3^9 

$47,849,966 

(1) 

-$32,683,423 

Removal  of  surpl\is  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  by 
diversion  to  relief  and 
low-income  families, in¬ 
cluding  food  stamp  plan 

6k,139,*72 

119,473,812 

119,473,212 

Payments  for  cotton  price 
adjustment  pursuant  to 
Third  Deficiency  Act 
for  the  fiscal  year  1937 

60,650,000 

Administrative  expenses 
(D.C.  and  field)  in¬ 
cluding  expenses  of 
agencies  cooperating  in 
the  programs  as  shown 
in  the  1941  budget.  . 

1,768,706 

5,671,611 

5, 355. 039 

(2) 

-  316,577 

Unobligated  balance  .  . 

24,893 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

-  -  - 

Total  appropriation 
available  .  . 

14*4,024,893 

205,678,812 

172,678,812 

-  33,000,000 

DECREASES 

The  reduction  of  $33,000,000  in  this  item  for  I9UI  consists  of: 

(1)  A  decrease  of  $32,683,^23  in  expenditures  for  encouraging 
diversion  of  domestic  surpluses  of  agricultural  commodities  to  export 
markets,  to  new  uses,  and  to  Toy-product  outlets  by  payment  of  indemnities. 

( 2 )  A  decrease  of  $316,577  in  the  allotment  for  administrative 
expenses,  necessary  to  carry  out  the  export  encouragement  and  diversion 

programs . 


A'Z-S’ 

bi$hr 


C.HAWGhS  Id  L/CI&tMGIC 

It  is  recommended  in  the  estimates  th»t  tho  V:x  ^unfre  of  the 
paragraph  entitled  "hi sposal  of  Surplus  Commodities,"  "be  amended  to  read 
as  follows? 


,,rno  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  further  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  section  as  amended,  of  the  Act  entitled  ‘An 

Act  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes,  ’  approved  August  ?4,  1935>  ^d  subject  to  all  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  the  expenditure  o^  funds  aporopri^ted  by  such 
section,  (hill 3? 000 .,000]  $810,000,000.  Such  sum  shall  bo  immediately 
available ,  and  shall  be  in  addition  to,  *»nd.  not  in  substitution  for, 
other  npprooriations  made  by  such  section:  Provided,  That  not  in 
excess  of  25  per  centum  of  the  funds  herein  made  available  mav  be 
devoted  to  cany  one  agricultural  commodity”  Provided  further,  That 
[of  that  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph  which  may 
be  allocated  for  expenditure  in  connection  with  cotton  not  less  than 
50  per  centum  shall  be  allocated  for  use  in  carrying  out  clause  (}) 
of  such  section,  or  in  car  eying  out  clause  (2)  of  such  section, 
which  clause  (2)  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  before  the  semi¬ 
colon  after  ‘commerce'  the  following:  ‘or  by  increasing  their 
utilization  through  benefits,  indemnities,  donation,  or  by  other 
means,  among  persons  in  low  income  groups  as  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture.']  said  25  per  centum  provision  -nd  the  like  pro¬ 
vision  in  said  section  32, _ as  amend  ■  d,  shall  not  or  olv  to  amounts 

devoted  to  a  stamp  plan  for  the  re^o^al  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 

modities  from  funds  made  av^ilabl  hereby  nd  by  said  section  32,  and , 
notwithstanding  expenditures  under  such  stamp  plan  the  ?5  per  centum 

provision  shall  continue  to  be  calculated  on  the  aggregate  amount 

available  hereunder  and  under  said  section  }?.  (7  U.S.C.  6l2c;  53 

Stat.  975). 11  “ 


These  changes  involve,  first,  the  omission  of  the  following  clause: 


"of  that  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph  which 
may  be  allocated  for  expenditure  in  connection  with  cotton,  not  less 
than  5^  per  centum  shall  be  allocated  for  use  in  carrying  cut  clause 
(3)  of  such  section,  or  in  carrying  out  clause  (?)  of  such  section" 

^his  change  in  language  does  not  affect  the  ?5  percent  commodity 
limitation  but  does  abolish  the  present  special  limitation  on  expenditures 
for  cotton  from  the  $113  ,000,000  supplemental  approorinti  on.  The  effect 
of  this  special  provision  with  regard  to  cotton  is  to  limit  expenditures 
for  encouraging  cotton  export  to  an  amount  equal  to  50  percent  of  twenty- 
five  percent  of  the  supplemental  appropriation.  This  portion  of  the  funds 
($l.b ,  125,000)  is  an  insufficient  supplement  to  the  ?5  percent  of  regular 
Section  }2  funds  available  for  the  purpose.  7he  limination  of  this 
language  will  make  available  for  the  removal  of  price  depressing  domestic 
surpluses  of  cotton  through  export  encouragement  a.  full  25  percent  of  the 
total  regular  and  supplemental  appropriation  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  Section  3 <?• 
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If  the  experience  of  1914-18  is  r^pea.ted,  the  European  demand 
for  cotton  will  decrease  rather  than  increase  under  pressure  of  war. 

In  order  to  retain  a.  fair  share  of  the  export  market  in  the  fiscal  year 
1940-41,  it  nay  he  nocessarv  to  increase  export  payments  above  the 
present  rate  of  1 — 1 / 2  cents  per  pound.  The  funds  available  for  the  fiscal 
year  1939-40  at  the  present  rate  of  payment  will  be  sufficient  for  pay¬ 
ments  on  only  U , 3 73 > 000  bales.  If  evports  from  July  27,  1939  through 
June  30,  1940  shnould  exceed  this  figure  the  available  funds  for  the  current 
program  will  be  inadequate.  If  the  program  is  continued  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  July  1,  19^1,  to  remove  the  surplus  effectively  provision 
should  be  made  for  payments  on  exports  at  least  equal  to  the  average  of 
those  for  the  10-year  average  (1927-193°) >  or  6,991>000  bales.  At  the 
present  rate  of  payment,  exports  in  this  volume  would  require  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  over  ^52,000,000.  Due  to  wartime  conditions  mentioned  above,  a 
higher  rate  may  be  necessary  to  ma.ke  this  volume  of  exports  possible,  and 
the  total  amount  required  would  bo  proportionately  larger,  possibly  as  much 
as  ¥69,900,000. 

Programs  to  increase  domestic  consumption  of  cotton  are  in  effect, 
but  it  is  not  believed  that  those  programs  or  other  programs  to  increase 
domestic  consumption  which  could  be  made  effective  would  require  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  as  much  as  12-1 /2  percent  of  the  appropriation  of  $117, 000, 000, made 
available  in  Public  No.  159*  74th  Congress,  1st  session.  It  is,  therefore, 
suggested  that  the  appropriation  in  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1940 
should  be  made  in  such  form  that,  if  necessary,  more  than  $0  percentum  of 
the  25  percentum  available  for  cotton  programs  may  be  used  for  making  pay¬ 
ments  to  encourage  evports. 

The  next  change  amends  this  item  by  striking  out  the  following: 

"which  clause  (?)  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
semicolon  after  'commerce'  the  following:  'or  by  increasing 
their  utilization  through  benefits,  indemnities,  donation, 
or  by  other  means,  among  persons  in  low-income  groups  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture."1 

This  language  is  permanent  legislation  and  there  is  no  necessity  for 
its  repetition. 

The  final  change  amends  this  item  by  inserting  the  following: 

"said  25  percentum  provision  and  the  like  provision  in  s°id 
section  3-*  as  amended,  shall  not  apply  to  amounts  devoted  to 
a  stamp  plan  for  the  removal  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  from  funds  made  available  hereby  and  by  said 
section  3^,  and,  notwi  thst ending  expenditures  under  such  stamp 
plan  the  2$  percentum  provision  shall  continue  to  be  calculated 
on  the  aggregate  amount  available  hereunder  and.  under  said 
section  32  (7  U.S.C.  6l2c;  53  975)” 

The  effect  of  the  foregoing  proposed  change  in  language  is  two-fold. 

In  the  first  place,  it  exempts  the  stamp  program  from  the  25  percent 
limitation  on  expenditures  for  any  one  agricultural  commodity  in  carrying 
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out  the  purposes  of  Section  32.  Secondly,  it  makes  it  unnecessary  to  trk e 
the  stamp  pl^n  into  account  in  applying  the  limitation  to  other  Surplus 
removal  and  export  programs  for  a  particular  commodity. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  with  any  accuracy  what  portion  of 
the  surplus  commodity  stamps  issued  ’-Till  be  or  have  been  used  to  procure 
a  particular  commodity,  because  the  recipient  relief  '-nd  low-income 
families  have  a  choice  of  using  these  stamps  for  any  or  all  commodities 
listed  as  surplus  by  the  Secretary(of  Agriculture.  Since  no  stamps  issued 
are  earmarked  for  any  one  commodity,  necessarily  the  cost  of  redemption 
can  not  be  broken  down  among  the  commodities  procured,  ^he  tremendous 
administrative  machinery  that  would  be  necessary  to  provide  such  earmarking 
and  accounting  would  be  exceedingly  costly  to  the  Federal  Government  and 
probably  would  so  encumber  the  operations  of  the  stamp  program  as  to  bog  it 
down  completely.  In  addition,  under  such  a  rigid  control  of  the  stamps, 
the  benefit  of  permitting  a  free  choioe  of  commodities  by  the  recipients 
would  be  lost  and  the  morale  of  the  needy  and  underfed  would  be  impaired. 

It  is  requested  that  the  stamp  program  be  exempted  from  the  twentv-fjVG 
poroor.t  c'mrk  \ity  limit at ion.  in  order  to  eliminate  confusion  and  uncertainty 
in  attempting  to  carefully  observe  the  limitation  on  other  surplus  removal 
and  export  programs. 


,70RK  UNDER  THIS  Aiu  RQP HI  AXIOM 

Under  this  appropriation  programs  are  formulated  and  operated 
(l)  to  encourage  the  exportation  of  agricultural  commodities  and  products 
thereof  by  the  payment  of  benefits  in  connection  with  the  exportation 
thereof  or  of  indemnities  for  losses  incurred  in  connection  with  such 
exportation  or  by  payments  to  producers  in  connection  with  the  production 
of  that  part  of  any  agricultural  commodity  required  for  domestic  consump¬ 
tion;  (?)  to  encourage  the  domestic  consumption  of  such  commodities  or 
byproducts  by  diverting  them,  through  the  payment  of  benefits  or  indemnities 
or  by  other  means,  from  the  normal  channels  of  trade  and  commerce,  or  by 
increasing  their  utilization  through  benefits,  indemnities,  donation  or  by 
other  means,  among  persons  in  low  income  groups  as  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture;  and  (3)  to  reestablish  farmers'  purchasing  power  by 
making  payments  in  connecti  on  with  the  normal  production  of  any  agricultural 
commodity  for  domestic  consumption. 


General  Statement 

Stabilizing  supplies  and.  prices  and  avoiding  waste  by  balancing 
shipments  to  demand  h^s  been  the  fundamental  principle  of  marketing 
programs  carried  on  by  the  Division  of  Marketing  and  Marketing  Agreements 
and  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation. 

Stabilizing  s\ipplies  ^nd  prices  at  a  balanced  level  benefits  both 
grower  and  consumer  and  prevents  waste  of  the  prod\ict.  Thi  a  stabilization 
through  adjustment  of  shipments  to  market,  demand  has  been  the  principal 
objective  of  marketing  programs  undertaken  through  cooperative  group 
action  by  prod\icers  over  a.  period  of  more  than  twenty  years.  Experience 
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has  demonstrated  that  with  proper  adjustment  of  shipments  to  demand  it  is 
possible  to  market  9  greater  quantity  of  9  given  product  over  0  marketing 
season  at,  a  price  fair  to  consumers  yet  more  remunerative  to  growers  than 
if  the  crop  were  dumped  on  the  market  without  regulation  and  without 
regard  to  what  the  market  can  take  at  9  given  time. 

Unregulated  competitive  shipment  of  certain  agricultural  products 
such  as  fruits,  vegetables,  nuts,  milk,  and  truck  crops  means  that  over¬ 
supplies  follow  scarcities  on  the  sane  market  from  day  to  day.  When  the 
market  is  over supplied  prices  drop  to  the  point  at  which  the  grower  may 
not  obtain  a  return  sufficient  even  to  pay  his  marketing  costs,  let  alone 
his  producing  cost.  'The  glut  may  be  so  great  that  the  goods  cm  not  be 
sold  even  at  ruinously  low  prices  end  are  completely  wasted. 

Too  snail  a  supply,  on  the;  other  hand,  brings  a  mide  swing  and  a 
sudden  and  unreasonable  increase  in  the;  prices  the  consumer  pays.  This 
tends  to  discourage  consumer  demand  for  the  products  concerned.  In  the 
long  run  the  consumer  who  is  assured  of?  a  steady  supply  of  farm  goods  at 
uniform  prices  is  better  off  than  if  he  profits  temporarily  by  low  prices 
that  injure  producers  and  then  has  to  pay  extremely  high  prices  when  the 
supply  is  inadequate. 

Marketing  costs  arc  relatively  inflexible.  Packaging,  freight, and 
similar  charges  are  about  the  s^me,  per  unit  of  produce  marketed,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  price  that  the  produce  brings.  When  the  price  falls  too  low 
the  grower  has  little  or  nothing  remaining  when  the  marketing  costs  are 
paid.  When  prices  are  too  high  the  consumer  is  unable  to  purchase  the 
sane  volume  of  goods  that  he  would  purchase  if  prices  were  reasonable. 

In  recent  years  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  for  certain  agricul¬ 
tural  industries  market  expansion  and  surplus  removal  programs  are  the 
most  practical  means  of  supplementing  the  efforts  of  producers  and  their 
marketing  organizations  to  prevent  excess  supplies  of  farm  products  from 
leading  to  farm-x^rice  collapses,  waste  of  supplies,  -nd.  eventually  to 
unemployment  in  ohe  cities. 

In  order  to  utilize  surpluses  of  farm  products  and  yet  dispose  of 
them  in  such  manner  that  disastrous  farm-price  reduction^  would  be  avoided, 
agricultural  legislation  enacted  since  March,  19?3>  hes  vested  in  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  powers  for  bringing  -about  the  expansion  of 
markets  and  removal  of  siirplus  agricultural  products. 

Kight  types  of  surplus  removal  and  market  expansion  programs  h^ve 
been  developed:  (l)  those  for  encouraging  exports  by  the  payment  of 
indemnities  to  exporters  representing  the  difference  between  the  world  and 
the  domestic  price;  (2)  those  for  increasing  foreign  markets  by /purchasing 
surplus  commodities  at  the  domestic  price  and  selling  them  for  export  at  the 
world  price;  (3)  those  for  diverting  the  surplus  to  byproducts  or  low  value 
uses  by  the  payment  of  indemnities  to  cooperative  association^  representing 
the  difference  between  the  regular  purchase  price  and  the  sales  orice  to 
the  new  outlet;  (U)  those  for  encouraging  new  uses  domestically  by  payment 
of  indemnities  to  processors  who  prepare  the  commodities  in  new  forms  as 
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prescribed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  (6)  those  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  experimental  new  uses  involving  the  purchase  of  the  product 
development  in  accordance  with  specifications  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  used  experimentally  by  federal  and  state  public  agencies;  (6) 
those  for  the  diversion  of  surplus  commodities  to  relief  by  purchase  and 
distribution  to  the  needy  and  underfed;  (7)  those  for  the  diversion  of 
farm  products  to  free  school  lunch  programs  >nd,  (?)  the  food  stamp  program 
for  the  increase  of  domestic  consumption  of  farm  products. 

The  Division  of  Marketing  and  Marketing  Agreements,  which  administers 
the  surplus  removal  activities  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra¬ 
tion,  analyzes  the  economic  situation  of  the  various  commodities, and  on 
the  basis  thereof  develops  the  type  of  program  or  programs  best  designed 
to  adjust  the  marketing  situation.  Upon  approval  by  the  Secretary  these 
programs  are  administered  by  either  the  Division  of  Marketing  and  Marketing 
Agreements  which  conducts  all  export  ^nd  diversion  programs  involving 
indemnity  payments  or  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  which 
administers  the  stamp  and  free  school  lunch  programs  and  conducts  all 
purchase  and  distribution  activities. 

Divers!  on  to  export 

During  the  fiscal  year  1939  the  Division  of  Marketing  and 
Marketing  Agreements  was  required  to  develop  and  administer  twenty-five 
different  programs  for  the  encouragement  of  exportation  and  domestic 
consumption  of  such  commodities  as  cotton,  tobacco,  wheat,  butter,  oranges, 
figs,  sweet  potatoes,  prunes,  dates,  walnuts,  pears,  pecans,  peanuts,  ^nd 
hop  " . 

Export  encouragement  programs  have  been  designed  to  maintain  a  fair 
shore  of  the  export  market  for  domestic  agricultural  products.  The 
nationalistic  policies  of  economic  self-sufficiency,  which  have  been  pursued 
by  several  foreign  nations  during  recent  years  have  endangered  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  world  trade  normally  enjoyed  by  American  food  products.  Domestic 
producers  of  export  commodities  are  faced  with  fading  export  markets  unless 
active  measures  of  export  encouragement  are  continued  to  protect  the  United 
States  share  of  world  trade. 

One  of  the  most  important  export  encouragement  operations  was  the 
program  to  export  100  million  bushels  of  wheat  in  the  form  of  grain  and 
flour,  being  conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  during  the  fiscal 
year  1939*  The  Federal  SurplusComnoditiesCorporation,  at  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  purchased  exportable  grades  of  wheat  at 
domestic  prices  and  sold  them  to  exporters  for  shipment  to  foreign  markets 
at  world  prices.  At  the  some  time  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  entered 
into  agreements  with  millers  to  encourage  the  exportation  of  wheat  in  the 
form  of  flour  by  paying  an  indemnity  corresponding  to  the  difference  between 
domestic  and  foreign  flour  prices  for  sales  abroad. 

In  order  to  maintain  a  fair  share  of  the  cotton  export  market  in  the 
fiscal  year  I9U1 ,  it  may  be  necessary  to  increase  payments  under  the  cotton 
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exportation  program  above  the  present  rate  of  l-l/2  cents  a  pound*  ^he 
funds  available  for  the  fiscal  year  19^0  -at  the  present  rate  of  payment 
will  be  sufficient  for  payments  on  only  U,973>000  bales.  If  this  program 
is  continued  in  the  fiscal  year  19^1,  to  remove  the  surjjlus  effectively 
provision  should  be  made  for  payments  on  exports  at  least  equal  to  the 
average  of  those  for  the  ten-year  average  (1027-1936),  or  6,991,000  bales. 

At  the  present  rate  of  expenditure,  exports  in  this  volume  would  require 
the  payment  of  over  352,000,000.  Due  to  wartime  conditions  a  higher  rate 
mny  bo  necessary  to  make  this  volume  of  exports  possible,  and  the  total 
amount  required  would  be  proportionately  larger,  possibly  as  much  as 
$69,900,000. 

Other  programs  have  been  formulated  to  encourage  the  exportation  of 
agricultural  commodities  under  the  provisions  of  Section  }2,  and  a  number 
of  programs  have  been  considered  in  addition  to  those  which  were  put  into 
effect.  In  many  instances  a  careful  analysis  of  the  proposals  in  conference 
with  their  proponents  indicated  that  export  subsidies  would  not  be  effec¬ 
tive  in  regaining  lost  foreign  markets  or  expanding  existing  or  new  ones, 
and  that  in  some  instances  such  subsidies  might  seriously  endanger  existing 
foreign  outlets,  some  of  which  have  been  expanding  as  a  result  of  the  trade 
agreement  program. 

Diversion  to  By-Products  and  New  Uses 

Programs  for  removing  surpluses  by  finding  and  developing  new 
foreign  and  domestic  outlets  and  uses  have  been  operated  for  the  most 
part  through  agreements  between  agricultural  groups  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Under  these  agreements  the  agricultural  groups  have  been 
authorized  to  acquire  specified  quantities  of  surplus  commodities  at 
stipulated  prices  and  to  divert  these  supplies  to  new  outlets  or  uses. 

The  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  commodity  to  the  agricultural 
group,  plus  incidental  handling  costs,  and  the  selling  price  for  diversion 
uses  has  been  paid  from  secti  on  }>?.  funds. 

Surplus  diversion  programs  of  this  type  which  have  been  in  opera¬ 
tion,  in  addition  to  the  wheat  and  flour  program  already  referred  to, 
include  the  exportation  of  dark  types  of  tobacco  to  the  European  countries; 
and  the  diversion  of  tobacco  into  nicotine,  cotton  products  into  experi¬ 
mental  uses  and  road  building  materials,  potatoes  into  starch  and  live¬ 
stock  feed,  and  peanuts  into  oil.  Such  programs  h^>ve  also  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  for  pears,  prunes,  dates,  raisins,  pecans,  walnuts,  applies,  hops  and 
sweet  potatoes. 

lair  chases  for  Relief 

In  some  instances,  particularly  those  involving  perishable  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  in  which  emergency  conditions  have  developed  suddenly, 
it  was  found  that  the  above-mentioned  methods  of  encouraging  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  by  the  payment  of  indemnities  were  not  well  adapted  to  the  problems 
involved.  In  such  cases  it  h^s  been  found  feasible  to  remove  surpluses 
through  direct  purchases  by  the  Government  for  relief  distribution*  In 
these  instances  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  directs  the  Federal  Surplus 
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Commodities  Corporation  to  procure  the  commodity  pursuant  to  the  authority 
given  him  bv  the  4c t  of  June  2S,  1937  (7  U.3.C.  6l2c).  In  this  manner 
a  wide  variety  of  surplus  products,  including  fruit,  vegetables,  grains, 
eggs,  dairy  products,  and  cotton  goods,  have  been  rapidly  removed  from  the 
normal  channels  of  trade  and  commerce. 

Experience  in  handling  special  problems  of  rapid  procurement  and 
distribution  has  enabled  the  Federal  Surplus-ConmoditisfrCorporstion  to  de^l 
effectively  with  perishable  commodities  and  emergency  conditions.  Careful 
planning  of  operations  and  constant  simplification  of  procedures  and  organiza¬ 
tion  have  overcome  hampering  technicalities  and  difficulties.  The  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  functioned  as  a  complete  operating  and  administrative  unit,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary,  in  procuring  surplus  commodities,  arranging 
for  their  immediate  transportation  and  distribution  to  the  States  on  a 
carlot  basis  or  for  their  processing  when  necessary,  and  in  providing  for 
auditing,  accounting,  and  paying  expenses. 

The  principal  objective  of  the  surplus  removal  programs  involving 
purchases  for  relief  use  has  been  to  carry  benefits  directly  to  producers, 
Various  methods  of  procurement  have  been  employed  by  the  Corporation  in 
order  to  obtain  the  most  effective  results. 

In  recent  programs  for  some  commodities  it  has  been  found  most 
effective  for  the  purposes  in  view  to  purchase  on  the  commodity  exchanges; 
in  other  cases  purchases  at  country  shipping  points  produce  batter  results, 
and  in  some  instances  it  has  proven  beneficial  to  procure  the  products 
directly  from  producers.  In  a  few  cases  the  purchase  of  particular  com¬ 
modities  on  the  basis  of  competitive  bids,  submitted  in  accordance  with 
usual  governmental  practice,  h^s  had  the  desired  effect  on  the  market.  The 
nature  of  the  commodity  and  the  established  marketing  machinery,  the  com- 
,'petitive  situation  in  the  industry,  the  inventory  position  of  handlers  at 
a  particular  tine,  the  extent  of  organization  among  producers,  and  other 
factors  all  have  been  considered  in  determining  the  procedure  of  procure¬ 
ment  best  adapted  to  a  particular  objective. 

Timeliness  has  been  essential  in  many  of  these  programs,  as  has 
reasonable  promptness  in  making  payments.  In  some  instances  it  has  been 
found  much  cheaper  to  prevent  demoralization  of  a  market  by  timely  and 
substantial  purchases  than  to  attempt  improvement  after  a  decline  has 
occurred.  Prompt  payments  have  been  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  dis¬ 
satisfaction  among  producers  and  handlers  or  even  less  of  confidence  in 
the  entire  program. 

Because  of  the  highly  perishable  nature  of  most  of  the  commodities 
obtained  in  connection  with  surplus  removal  programs,  it  has  been  necessary 
for  the  products  to  move  quickly,  directly,  and  in  carlots  from  the  point 
of  procurement  to  the  point  of  distribution.  State  relief  agencies  have 
had  to  take  immediate  possession  of  the  commodities  and  distribute  them  to 
the  needy  and  unemployed  on  relief  rolls  expeditiously,  Methods  have  been 
developed  to  reduce  inventory  and  spoilage  losses  to  a  minimum. 
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Surplus  farm  products  purchased  by  the  Corporation  have  come  from 
every  important  producing  area  in  the  United  States  and  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  for  relief  use  in  all  the  States. 

School  Lunch  rroerams 


During  the  fiscal  year  1939  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation  has  supervised  the  development  and  maintenance  of  free  school 
lunch  programs  for  undernourished  children  in  14,500  schools  serving  an 
average  per  month  of  528,000  children.  During  the  fiscal  years  1940  and 
1941  special  efforts  are  being  and  mill  be  made  by  the  Corporation  to  so 
organize  this  work  with  the  cooperation  of  state  and  local  public  and 
private  welfare  and  educational  agencies  that  an  average  per  month  of 
2, OCX), OOO  ill-fed  children  are  served. 

Food  Stamp  Flan 

The  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  is  expanding  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  food  stamp  plan  for  encouraging  the  increase  of  domestic 
consumption  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities.  At  the  present  time  this 
plan  is  in  ope rat  on  in  twelve  experimental  cities.  By  the  fiscal  year 
194l  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  in  operation  in  100  cities  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Under  this  plan  blue  stamps  redeemable  at  local  groceries  in 
commodities  listed  as  surplus  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  issued 
to  low  income  and  relief  families  of  a  value  equivalent  to  50  percent  of  a 
standard  minimum  food  budget  for  each  family,  provided  that  family 
purchases  orange  stamps  redeemable  at  loc»l  groceries  in  all  food  available 
of  a  value  equivalent  to  the  full  standard  minimum  food  budget  for  that 
sized  family.  By  this  means  domestic  consumption  of  surplus  foods  is 
increased  through  the  normal  channels  of  commerce  in  such  a  way  that  the 
normal  trade  will  not  be  affected. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  effects  of  the  program  go  far  beyond 
the  direct  increase  of  consumption  by  the  low  income  and  relief  fanilies. 
Grocers'  associations  have  been  giving  evtended  publicity  to  commodities 
declared  by  the  Secretary  to  be  surplus  amounting  to  special  sales 
campaigns  which  have  reached  not  merely  the  relief  or  low  income  groups  but 
the  public  at  largo  with  resultant  increased  regular  sales.  Thus  an 
expansion  of  this  program  has  the  effect  of  securing  the  understanding  and 
cooperation  of  the  general  public  as  well  as  the  retailers  and  wholesalers 
in  the  farmer's  problem  of  moving  price  depressing  surpluses  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts. 
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THE  SUGAR  ACT  OF  1937 
Appropriation  Act,  1940: 

Direct  appropriation.  .....  .  $31,975,000 

Reappropriation  from  1938  unobligated 

balance  ....  .  .........  16,000,000 

Total  available,  1940  .....  .  .  47,975,000 

Budget  estimate,  1941  ............  .47,975,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


project 

1939 

1940 

( Estimated ) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increase 
or  decrease 

CT) 

Direct  appropriations 
Reappropriation  from 
unobligated  balances 

$55,000,000 

$31,975,000 

$47,975,000 

■!> $16, 000, 000 

(1 

available  in  1938 

*  1,500,000 

*  16,000,000 

- — - 

-  16,000,000 

Total  available 

54,500,000 

(a) 

47,975,000 

47,975,000 

- - — 

(a)  Includes  $6,500,000  provided  by  the  second  Deficiency  Act,  1939,  including 
$1,500,000  reappropriated,  for  the  administration  of  the  Sugar  Act. 


INCREASE  AND  DECREASE 


(l)  The  increase  of  $16,000,000  in  direct  appropriations  for  1941  is 
offset  by  withdrawal  of  a  like  amount  in  reappropriated  funds. 

CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

Since  $16,000,000  of  the  funds  made  available  in  1940  were  derived 
from  unobligated  balances  of  the  appropriation  provided  by  joint  resolution 
of  February  4,  1938,  for  the  administration  of  the  Sugar  Act,  appropriate 
change  has  been  made  in  the  language  of  this  paragraph  to  provide  for  the 
entire  amount  by  direct  appropriation. 

A  second  change  provides  that  the  funds  shall  remain  available  until 
June  30,  1942.  This  appropriation  consists  largely  of  amounts  required  for 
payments  to  producers  for  the  1940  program.  Without  the  proposed  additional 
language  payment  could  not  be  ma.de  from  this  appropriation  on  the  1940  program 
to  any  producer  -whose  application  for  payment  shall  have  been  filed  with  the 
Department  subsequent  to  June  30,  1941.  In  certain  localities  harvesting  of 
the  sugarcane  crop  is  completed  near  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  and  some  of 
the  a.pplications  may  not  be  submitted  prior  to  July  1,  1941  and  will,  therefore, 
become  obligations  against  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1942.  At  the 
time  the  budget  estimates  for  1942  s.re  prepared  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
anticipate  the  amount  of  such  prior  obligations  which  will  be  deferred  to  that 
fiscal  year.  If  the  item  should  not  include  this  provision,  an  extensive 
carryover  of  obligations  could  conceivably  bring  about  a  deficiency  in  the 
appropriation  anticipated  for  1942  and  the  necessity  of  requesting  a  supple¬ 
mental  appropriation  for  that  year,  even  though  a  balance  sufficient  to  cover 
these  obligations  remained  unexpended  from  the  1941  appropriation. 
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^The  further  change  of  language,  proposed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
specifies  that  funds  under  this  appropriation  shall  not  be  expended  for  pay¬ 
ments  to  producers  on  the  1940  program,  provided  on  July  1,  1940,  Title  II  or 
Title  III  of  the  Sugar  Act  shall  be  in  suspension  by  proclamation  of  the 
President  pursuant  to  Section  509  of  the  Sugar  Act/  Title  II  provides  for 
sug-.  r  marketing  quotas  and  allotments,,  Title  III  provides  for  conditional 
payments  to  sugar  growers.  It  is  the  intention  of  this  provision  to  prevent 
funds  herein  provided  for  from  becoming  obligated  unless  both  titles  of  the 
Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  when  the  funds  become  available* 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

ihis  appropriation  is  used  for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  approved  September  1,  1937  (50  Stat.  903-916).  Pursu¬ 
ant  to  Title  IV  of  this  Act,  excise  taxes  amounting  to  approximately  |68,000,000 
r re  collected  annually  through  the  Treasury  Department.  The  objects  of  this 
Act  are : 

(1)  The  establishment  of  quotas  and  allotments  regulating  the  supply 
of  sugar  available  for  marketing  in  the  continental  United  States  and  from  all 
sugar  producing  areas  supplying  United  States  market  which  will  (a)  stabilize 
the  price  of  sugar  so  that  the  consumers  are  not  required  to  pay  average  prices 
in  excess  of  those  necessary  to  maintain  the  domestic  industry  as  a  whole,  (b) 
protect  the  domestic  industry,  and  (a)  sustain  or  expand  an  export  trade  with 
countries  marketing  sugar  in  the  United  States* 

(2)  The  making  of  conditional  payments  with  respect  to  sugar  or  liquid 
sugar  commercially  recoverable  from  sugar  beets  or  suga,rcane  grown  on  farms 
for  the  extraction  of  sugar,  or  liquid  sugar  conditioned  upon  (a)  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  child  labor;  (b)  payment  of  fair  or  equitable  wages  to  field  laborers; 

(c)  adjustment  of  the  production  of  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane  on  each  farm  to 
the  amount  required  to  provide  the  farm’s  proportionate  share  of  the  corres¬ 
ponding  sugar  market  quota;  (d)  in  the  case  of  processor-growers,  the  payment 
to  other  growers  from  whom  they  purchase  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane  of  fair  and 
reasonable  prices  for  such  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane;  and  (e)  the  carrying  out 
of  approved  farming  practices  for  preserving  and  improving  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  and  for  preventing  soil  erosion, 

(3)  The  making  of  surveys  and  investigations  to  accomplish  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Act  and  also  the  making  of  recommendations  in  accordance  therewith 
with  respect  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  contracts  between  the  producers  and 
processors  of  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane  and  the  terms  and  conditions  of  con¬ 
tracts  between  laborers  end  producers  of  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane. 

The  Sugar  Division  has  been  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
as  the  agency  responsible  for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 

Under  the  authority  contained  in  section  502(b)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1937,  allotments  hr.ve  been  made,  as  shown  in  the  budget,  from  the  appropriation 
for  administration  of  the  Sugar  Act  to  the  Sugar  Division  and  to  other  bureaus 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  transfers  have  been  made  to  other  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  which  have  been  called  upon  to  cooperate  or  assist  in  the  ad- 
mini  stration  of  this  Act. 

On  September  11,  1939,  the  President,  pursuant  to  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  issued  a  proclamation  temporarily 
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suspending  operation  of  Title  II  of  the  Act.  It  suspended  the  quota 
restrictions  on  marketings  both  of  domestic  and  foreign  areas. 

The  foregoing  action  was  taken  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  509  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  which  provides; 

"Whenever  the  President  finds  .and  proclaims  that 
a  national  economic  or  other  emergency  exists  with  res¬ 
pect  to  sugar  or  liquid  sugar,  he  shall  by  proclamation 
suspend  the  operation  of  title  II  or  III  above,  which 
ho  determines,  on  the  basis  of  such  findings,  should  bo 
suspended,  and,  thereafter,  the  operation  of  any  such 
title  shall  continue  in  suspense  until  the  President 
finds  said  proclaims  that  the  facts  which  occasioned  such 
suspension  no  longer  exist.  The  Secretary  shall  make 
such  investigations  and  reports  thereon  to  the  President 
a.s  ma.y  bo  necessary  to  and  him  in  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  section." 

The  temporary  suspension  of  the  quotas  was  necessitated  by  con¬ 
ditions  which  bad  developed  in  the  first  few  days  of  September. 
Immediately  following  the  outbreak  of  the  war  a  spectacular  a.dva.ncc  in 
the  price  of  sugar  occurred.  The  Ho.  3  and  No.  4  contracts  a.dvanccd 
the  full  25  points  permitted  by  the  Exchange  regulations  each  day  for 
the  first  three  days  of  trading  and  nearly  25  points  on  the  fourth  da.y 
of  trading.  Concurrently,  spot  raw  sugar  which  hat  been  selling  at 
levels  of  approximately  4>2 * 85  to  $2. 90,  duty  paid  ba.sis,  advanced  to 
$3.75  to  $3.85,  while  refined  sugar  which  on  August  25  was  quoted  at 
a  wholesale  price  of  $4.40  was  soon  quoted  at  $5.75  per  bag.  Corres¬ 
ponding  incrca.scs  occurred  in  the  retail  price  of  suga.r.  Withdrawals 
from  rcta.il  channels  were  of  record  proportions,  the  hoarding  movement 
spreading  throughout  the  entire  United  States.  Processors  were  a.dvising 
buyers  that  due  to  the  restrictive  allotments  in  effect  under  the  quota 
system  they  were  unable  to  fill  their  demands. 

At  the  time  of  issuance  of  the  proclamation,  the  President  pointed 
out  that  while  the  quota,  provisions  of  the  Act  were  being  suspended  they 
could  be  reimposed  if  the  interests  of  domestic  producers  required  such 
action.  The  President  had  in  mind  the  clause  in  section  509  of  the  Act 
which  provides  for  the  reinstatement  of  the  quota,  provisions  when  "the 
President  finds  and  proclaims  that  the  facts  which  occasioned  such 
suspension  no  longer  exist."  It  is  impossible  to  determine  at  this  tine 
whether  the  quotas  will  be  reinstated  for  the  year  1940.  On  September 
29,  1939,  the  Secretary  na.de  public  the  following  sta.tcmcnt; 

"With  the  suspension  of  sugar  quotas  under  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1937,  a.ll  restrictions  upon  the  marketings 
of  sugar  ha.vc  been  removed.  All  producers  of  sugar  cane 
and  sugar  beets  who  meet  the  conditions  of  payment  under 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  will  be  paid  in  full  for  the  1939 
program.  However,  the  conditions  for  payment  on  the  1939 


crop  cannot  bo  not  by  the  destruction  of  sugar  oano  or 
sugar  boots,  and  payments  will  be  withhold  in  eases  where 
sugar  cane  or  sugar  beets  are  destroyed  for  purposes  of 
compliance  or  for  any  other  purposes. 

"In  view  of  the  suspension  of  quotas,  no  program 
or  payments  under  the  provisions  of  Title  III  of  the  Sugar 
Act  is  in  effect  or  contemplated  at  this  tine  for  the  1940 
crop  in  any  producing  area." 

In  any  event,  if  the  quotas  remain  in  suspense  on  July  1,  1940,  funds 
provided  in  this  item  will  not  be  available  for  payment  to  growers  in 
connection  with  the  1940  program. 

Because  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  future  action  under  Section  509 
of  the  Act,  it  is  essential  to  keep  current  the  records  which  nay  be 
required  for  further  quota  control  purposes.  It  will  bo  necessary  to 
retain  the  small  staff  of  clerks  engaged  in  the  collection  and  compila¬ 
tion  of  statistical  data  which  arc  used  in  part  as  a  basis  for  quota 
control.  Only  two  employees  (an  economist  and  a  stenographer)  in  the 
Department  are  exclusively  engaged  in  marketing  quota  and  allotment  work. 
The  Solicitor’s  Office,  as  part  of  its  general  service  to  the  Sugar 
Division,  participates  in  allotment  hearings  and  in  preparing  quota 
dockets.  Actual  control  of  marketings  of  sugar  from  offshore  areas  is 
effected  at  the  ports  of  entry  by  the  Bureau  of  Customs  which  cooperates 
with  the  Sugar  Division  without  any  charge  against  the  sugar  appropriation. 
Marketing  allotments  in  the  mainland  sugar  producing  areas  were  establish¬ 
ed  this  year  for  the  first  time  but  no  additional  expenses  have  as  yet 
boon  incurred  in  their  enforcement. 


The  President’s  proclamation  did  not  alter  the  provisions  of  Title 
III  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  under  which  the  Department  is  oblig.ated  to 
make  conditional  payments  to  producers.  At  the  tine  of  issuance  of  the 
proclamation  the  President  stated,  "It  should  also  bo  noted  that  domestic 
sugar  producers  will  continue  to  receive  payments  under  the  1939  con¬ 
ditional  payment  program  now  in  effect.  Producers  will,  of  course, 
understand  that  under  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  it  should  not  be 
assumed  that  payments  can  bo  made  with  respect  to  future  crops  so  long  as 
quotas  must  bo  continued  in  suspension."  He  did  not,  however,  announce 
suspension  of  the  1940  payments,  which,  in  fact,  would  require  a  recom¬ 
mendation  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the  President  and  a  proclama¬ 
tion  by  the  President  suspending  Title  III  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937, 
pursuant  to  section  509  of  that  Act. 


A  ntnbcr  of  difficulties  would  arise  in  connection  with  suspension 
of  Title  III  of  the  Sugar  Act.  The  purposes  of  that  title  are  fourfold: 

(l)  Prevention  of  expansion  of  the  subsidized  domestic  industry 
beyond  quota  levels. 


(2)  Appropriate  distribution  of  the  returns  to  the  industry  between 
processors,  growers,  and  laborers,  which  is  accomplished  by  the  conditional 
payment  provisions  relating  to  fair  and  reasonable  wages  and  prices  for 
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sugar  "boots  and  sugarcane* 

(3)  Prevention  of  child  labor* 

(4)  Preserving  end  inproving  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  pre¬ 
venting  soil  erosion. 

Suspension  of  Title  III  would  nolce  it  inpossible  to  take  ca.rc  of 
the  foregoing  objectives  of  tho  Act.  Consequently,  should  the  enorgcncy 
brought  on  by  the  war  terminate,  it  would  be  necessary  to  nnkc  Title  III 
effective  again. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  Department  has  presented  estimates 
for  the  administration  of  the  Sugar  Act  in  1941  on  the  basis  of  continu¬ 
ance  of  Title  III  during  the  1940  crop  as  provided  for  in  the  Act* 

The  estimates  of  administrative  expenses  in  1941  exceed  those  for 

1940  by  $26,873,  which  is  offset  by  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  esti¬ 
mate  of  conditional  payments  to  sugar  growers®  The  increase  in  adnini str- 
ative  expenses  is  due  to  (l)  provision  for  expenditures  of  $10,500  in 

1941  in  connection  with  the  International  Sugar  Agreement,  (2)  the  normal 
ac cumulation  of  unsettled  claims  for  payments  to  producers  with  respect  to 
prior  program  years,  .and  (3)  additional  work  designed  for  more  effective 
protection  of  consumers  against  unwarranted  rise  in  sugar  prices  and 
excessive  margins  of  processors  and  distributors  which  it  is  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Act  to  prevent*  To  provide  for  the  needs  referred  to 
under  (2)  and  (3)  above,  it  is  contemplated  that  the  staff  will  be  slightly 
increased  during  the  course  of  the  fiscal  year  1940,  assuming,  of  course, 
that  the  suspension  of  powers  referred  to  above  will  be  temporary*  Tho 
amount  for  personal  services  will  of  necessity  show  an  increase  in  1941, 
the  new  employees  being  paid  for  12  months  of  service  as  compared  with  em¬ 
ployment  for  only  a  portion  of  the  year  1940* 

Funds  required  for  participation  of  tho  United  States  in  the  work 
of  the  International  Sugar  Council  represent  a  new  expense  ■under  this  item, 
since  they  were  covered  in  1940  in  tho  appropriation  for  "Salaries  and 
expenses.  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration*"  This  obligation  arises 
from  the  International  Agreement  Regarding  the  Regulation  of  Production  and 
Marketing  of  Sugar,  ratified  by  the  Senate  on  December  20,  1937* 

Experience  of  the  Department  ha.s  demonstrated  that  after  about  two 
years  of  administering  a.  program  of  payments  to  growers  some  additional 
expense  is  incurred  in  disposing  of  claims  in  connection  with  prior  years’ 
programs  which,  bccauso  of  their  complex  nature,  require  special  investiga¬ 
tion  a.nd  consideration* 

The  surveys,  investigations  and  research  required  under  sections  510 
and  511  of  the  Act  (which  have  of  necessity  been  largely  deferred  during  the 
previous  fiscal  yca.rs  bcca.usc  of  pressure  for  carrying  out  the  "action  pro¬ 
grams"  )  will  now  be  carried  out,  lca.ding  to  recommendations  to  bo  na.de  with 
respect  to  terns  and  conditions  of  contracts  between  the  producers  and  pro¬ 
cessors  of  suga.r  beets  and  sugarcane  and  the  terns  a.nd  conditions  of  con¬ 
tracts  between  laborers  and  producers  of  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane  or  the 
making  public  of  information  deemed  necessary  in  achieving  the  various 
objectives  of  the  Sugar  Act* 


.. 
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INTERNATIONAL  PRODUCTION  CONTROL  COMMITTEES 


This  item  continues  during  the  fiscal  year  1941  the  authority 
contained  in  the  1940  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  enabling  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  te>  utilize  funds  available  for  Agricultural 
Adjustment  to  cover  the  cost  of  United  States  membership  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Wheat  Advisory  Committee  or  like  events  or  bodies  concerned 
with  the  reduction  of  agricultural  surpluses,  etc.,  and  to  provide  for 
travel  and  incidental  expenses  in  connection  with  such  participation. 
The  amount  authorized  for  this  purpose  in  1940  ($17,500)  remains  un¬ 
changed  in  the  194-1  Estimates. 

Eunds  appropriated  for  effectuating  the  aims  of  crop  control 
programs,  conservation  programs,  and  encouragement  of  exports  have 
been  rtiade  available,  since  the  fiscal  year  1935,  for  the  payment  of 
expenses  of  International  Production  Control  Committees  through  a 
limitation  heading  bearing  that  title  which  has  been  contained  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  appropriation  bill. 

Since  that  time  expenses  of  representatives  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  attending  sessions  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Wheat  Advisory  Committee  have  been  paid  under  the  authority 
contained  in  this  limitation.  Since  the  fiscal  year  1938,  expenses 
have  also  been  paid  on  account  of  the  International  Sugar  Council. 

In  addition,  this  limitation  has  covered  the  reimbursement  of  the 
State  Department  for  its  payment  of  the  United  States’  share  of  the 
costs  of  the  Committee  and  the  Council.  Expenses  incurred  by  the  De¬ 
partment  in  connection  with  the  International  cotton  mooting  hold  in 
Washington,  D.  C. ,  September  5  to  9,  1939 ,  were  also  paid  from  this 
fund . 

THE  PRESENT  STATUS  01'  AGREEMENTS 

The  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  in  early  September,  1939,  could 
not  fail  to  affect  the  operation  of  international  agreements  already 
in  effect  and  the  negotiations  for  new  ones.  In  respect  to  those 
already  in  effect,  however,  the  result  has  been  to  continue  the 
machinery,  at  least  in  skeleton  form,  in  order  that  the  progress 
made  in  the  past  will  not  be  completely  nullified.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  war  has  intensified  the  need  for  international  action  in 
respect  to  certain  commodities,  particularly  cotton  and  wheat ,  the 
export  surpluses  of  which  are  the  largest  on  record. 

International  Wheat  Advisory  Commit toe 

During  July  and  August  last  negotiations  were  conducted  be¬ 
tween  the  four  major  exporting  countries,  Argentina,  Australia, 

Canada  and  the  United  States,  in  London,  England.  Discussions  had 
reached  a  very  promising  stage  when  war  was  declared  between  Germany 
and  England  and  negotiations  were  suspended.  The  Secretariat  of  the 
Wheat  Advisory  Committee,  however,  is  continuing  its  statistical 
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services,  and  contributions  are  still  be  ins;  made  by  the  member  countries 
for  that  purpose. 


International  Sugar  Council 

Despite  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  International  Sugar  Agree¬ 
ment  continues  in  full  force,  as  none  of  the  contracting  govern¬ 
ments  has  applied  for  suspension  of  its  obligations. 

An  informal  meeting  was  held  between  representatives  of 
fourteen  of  the  member  countries  in  IT ov ember ,  cat  which  time  it  w as 
decided  that  the  Agreement  should  bo  continued  and  that  informal 
discussions  should  be  held  from  time  to  time  among  such  representa¬ 
tives  as  night  be  in  London  or  mho  could  c-asily  meet  there.  It  was 
considered  important  to  hoop  the  Agreement  alive  in  order  to  prevent 
the  repetition  of  the  chaotic  conditions  which  followed  the  last  war. 

International  Cotton  Hooting 


The  United  States  Government  took  the  initiative  in  calling 
an  International  Cotton  Hooting  to  convene  in  Washington  September  5, 
193S.  Delegates  from  ten  of  the  principal  cotton  exporting  countries 
attended.  She  delegates  discussed  the  world  cotton  situation  and 
agreed  that  the  regulation  of  the  world  cotton  supply  in  relation  to 
demand  would  help  materially  in  improving  the  existing  unbalanced 
situation.  She  delegates  felt  that  under  normal  conditions  steps 
designed  to  achieve  international  agreement  for  this  purpose  shou.ld 
be  recommended,  but  under  existing  international  conditions  such  a 
course  was  impracticable  at  this  time.  As  an  interim  measure  the 
delegates  recommended  the  establishment  of  an  advisory  cotton  com¬ 
mittee  representing  the  countries  participating  in  the  conference  and 
to  include  additional  representatives  from  other  cotton  growing  and 
exporting  countries,  to  observe  and  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
world  cotton  situation  and  to  suggest  any  measures  that  the  committee 
considers  suitable  and  practicable  for  the  achievement  of  ultimate 
international  cooperation.  Such  an  advisory  committee  is  now  being 
formed  and  a.  secretariat  will  be  established  in  Washington. 

CHAITC-5  II!  LAUGUAGD 

Language  changes  arc  recommended  in  this  item  which  are  de¬ 
signed  to  malic  possible  payment  of  obligations  coming  within  this 
limitation  from  any  funds  available  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
This  is  particularly  desirable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Inter¬ 
national  Sugar  Council  tends  to  serve  as  a  method  of  achieving  some 
of  the  objectives  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  and  it  is  proper  that 
cost  of  American  participation  in  the  Council  will  be  paid  from  the 
appropriation  for  carrying  into  effect  the  Sugar  Act  of  1537.  Since 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  is  not  now  administered  "cy  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Admini stration ,  this  change  in  language  is  recommended  in 
order  that  these  funds  nay  be  utilized  for  the  purposes  of  this  para¬ 
graph. 
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FEDERAL  CHOP  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
(a)  ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  OPERATING  EXPENSES 


Appropriation  Act,  1S40: 

Direct  appropriation . 

Reappropriation  from  unobligated. 

balance  of  1939  funds . 

Total  available,  1940 . 

Budget  Estimate,  1941: 


Direct  appropriation .  $5,428,928 

Reappropriation  from  unobligated. 

balance  of  1940  funds .  100,000 


Total  available,  Budget  Estimate,  1941 
Decrease . 


$5,423,200 

500,000 

5,923,200 


5,528,928 

-394,272 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increases 

or 

Decreases 

1.  General  administration,  program 
planning  and  direction,  and 
business  service . 

$425,503 

$462,260 

$448,560 

(1) 

-  $13,700 

2.  Research  and  development  in 

connection  with  establi shment 
of  bases  for  crop  insurance.. 

125,993 

148,380 

145,180 

(2) 

3 , 200 

3.  Approval  of  bases  for  crop  in¬ 
surance  yield  and  premium 
rates  in  individual  counties, 
accounting  for  premiums 
collected  and  purchase,  stor¬ 
age  and  sale  of  wheat  re¬ 
serves  (Federal  Crop  Insur¬ 
ance  Corporation  Field 
Offices) . 

1 ,295,227 

1,100, 590 

89  5,490 

(3) 

-  205,100 

4.  Storage  and  direct  expenses  in¬ 
cident  to  the  acquisition, 
maintenance  and  sale  of  wheat 
(except  transportation) . 

367,069 

1,341, 330 

1,241, 330 

(4) 

-  100,000 

5.  Collection  of  data  for  use  in 
establishing  crop  insurance 
yield  and  premium  rates,  tak¬ 
ing  and  recommending  for  ap¬ 
proval  applications  for  crop 
insurance,  collection  of 
premiums  and  adjustment  of 
loss  claims  (Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Administration  and 
State  and  County  Agricultur¬ 
al  Conservation  Committees).. 

2,578,306 

2,870, 640 

2,792,640 

(5 

-  78,000 

.  .  . 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increases 

or 

Decreases 

6.  Additional  for  Administrative 
promotions . 

5,728 

(6) 

+  5,728 

Unobligated  portion  of  allot¬ 
ment  of  $5,500,000  from 
"Conservation  and  use  of 
agricultural  land  resources 
1938"  returned  to  that 
aporopriation . 

207,902 

Total  appropriation . 

5,500,000 

5,923,200 

5,528,928 

-  394,272 

INCREASES  OR  DECREASES 

The  net  decrease  of  $354,272  in  this  item  for  1941  consists  of: 

( 1 )  A  reduction  of  $13,700  for general  administration,  program 
planning  and  direction,  and  business  service,  i nc lu di ng : 

(a)  $1,500  in  the allotment  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agricul ture  for  executive  direction  of  the  crop  insurance  program  and 
centralized  departmental  services,  such  as  personnel,  accounts,  etc. 

( b )  $12,000  in  the  allotment  to  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor 
for  legal  services  on  the  crop  insurance  program. 

( c )  $200  in  the  allotment  to  the  Office  of  Information  for 
coordination  of  printing  and  binding  service,  illustrating  service,  etc. 

No  major  change  is  planned  in  this  project  for  1941.  It  is 
believed  that  the  reductions  in  expenses  will  be  made  possible  through 
simplification  of  program  and  procedure  to  be  accomplished  as  a  result 
of  experience  gained  in  the  1939  and  1940  seasons  of  operation. 

( 2 )  A  reduction  of  $3,200  for  research  and  development  in 
connection  with  establishment  of  bases  for  crop  insurance,  consisting  of 
a  reduction  of  the  allotment  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  for 
cooperative  research  service  on  crop  insurance  made  possible  by  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  amount  of  travel  involved  in  the  research  work  carried 

on  by  this  bureau. 

There  a,re  no  major  changes  planned  for  this  project  for  1941. 
Experience  to  date  shows  that  the  plan  of  cooperative  research  between 
the  Bureau  nf  Agricultural  Economics,  Agricul tura.1  Marketing  Service, 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  and  the  Eederal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation  is  working  satisfactorily  and  should  not  be  changed. 
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(3)  A  decrease  of  $205>1Q0  for  approval  of  "bases  for  crop  insurance 
yield  and  premium  rates  in  individual  counties,  accounting  for  premiums 

collected  and  purchase,  storage  and  sale  of  wheat  reserves  (Federal  Crop 

Insurance  Corporation  field  offices')! 

The  major  part  of  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation  is  carried  on  in  the  field  offices,  there  being  only  a  base 
staff  in  the  Washington  headquarters  office  for  overall  administration. 

As  a  result  of  the  experience  gained  in  the  first  two  years  of  operation, 
1939  and  19^0,  it  is  anticipated  that  for  the  fiscal  year  1941  the  crop 
insurance  program  and  procedures  in  the  field  may  be  simplified  somewhat 
and  some  of  the  details  eliminated  or  modified  without  in  any  way  damaging 
the  program.  As  a  result  of  this  simplification  it  is  anticipated  that 
refinements  may  be  made  in  the  organization  of  the  field  offices  of  the 
Corporation  to  effect  a  substantial  reduction  in  expense.  Furthermore, 
additional  responsibility  for  processing  crop  insurance  applications  has 
been  shifted  from  the  Corporation  branch  offices  to  the  State  and  county 
agricultural  conservation  offices  making  possible  further  reduction  in 
expense  for  this  project. 

The  estimated  reduction  in  expenditures  is  itemized  as  follows: 

Decreases 
Personnel : 

Field: 


2  Statisticians  $7,600 

1  Associate  statistician  3*200 

2  Asst,  agricultural  economists  5*200 

l.Jr.  agricultural  economist  2,000 

3  Nurses  4,  8b0 

4  Sr.  administrative  officers  23,400 

2  Fiscal  accountants  6,500 

2  Transportation  rate  auditors  6,500 

2  Administrative  assistants  5*900 

1  Jr.  administrative  assistant  2,600 

2  Jr.  marketing  specialists  5*200 

1  Principal  clerk  2,300 

22  Senior  clerks  45*200 

1  Transportation  rate  clerk  2,000 

1  Statistical  clerk  1,200 

2  Clerk  stenographers  3*600 

17  Assistant  clerks  28,180 

1  Correspondence  clerk  1,620 

1  Asst. -clerk  stenographer  1,620 

1  Senior  operator  1,620 

19  Junior  clerks  28,580 

8  Junior  clerk  stenographers  11,520 

3  Junior  clerk  typists  4,380 
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Estimated  reduction  in  expenditures  - 

Decreases 
Personnel : 

Eield: 


1  Junior  stenographer 

$i,44o 

5  Senior  typists 

4  Jr.  Calculating  machine 

7,380 

operators 

5,760 

18  Under  clerks 

23,160 

6  Junior  typists 

7,560 

1  Under  operator 

1,260 

2  Guards 

2,400 

6  Assistant  messengers 

6,480 

Temporary  personnel 

720 

Less  additional  personnel: 

1  Marketing  specialist  $3,800 

3  Sr.  Administrative  Assts.  9»600 

32  Clerks  57,600 

2  Under  clerk  typists  2,640 

3  Messengers  3»600 

Estimated  decreases  in  lapses  200 


$261,540 


77,440 


Total  personnel  reduction  184,100 
Supplies  and  materials  3,500 
Transportation  of  things  6,500 
Rent  5,000 
Miscellaneous  6,000 

Total  205,100 


(4)  A  deer  case  of  $100,000  for  storage  and  direct  expenses  incident 
to  the  acquisition,  maintenance,  and  sale  of  wheat  (except  transportation). 

It  is  estimated  that  this  project  can  he  operated  successfully  with 
the  reduction  indicated  in  the  estimates  under  the  estimated  expense  for  this 
item  for  the  1940  fiscal  year.  At  the  time  the  estimate  was  made  for  this 
project  for  the  1940  fiscal  year,  it  was  anticipated  that  there  would  he 
some  carry-over  of  grain  reserves  from  the  1939  program  year,  thus  requiring 
an  expenditure  for  care  and  storage.  Actually,  the  approved  loss  claims  paid 
in  the  1939  program  exceeded  the  total  of  premiums  collected  and  thus  all 
wheat  reserves  set  up  in  the  1939  program  were  exhausted,  which  meant  that 
there  liras  no  carry-over  of  reserves  into  the  1940  program  year  on  which 
storage  had  to  he  paid.  As  a  result  of  this,  a  substantial  reduction  in 
expense  can  he  shown  hy  this  project  for  the  1940  fiscal  year. 
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Although  an  increase  in  participation  in  the  1S41  program  is  expected 
with  an  attendant  increase  in  the  wheat  reserve  of  the  Corporation,  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  amount  needed  for  this  project  during  the  fiscal  year 
1541  will  approximate  the  current  expenditure  estimate  for  the  1940  fiscal 
year,  namely,  $1,241,330.  This  will  he  possible  because  of  a  closer  coor¬ 
dination  of  all  grain  activity  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation 
with  similar  activities  of  all  other  Departmental  agencies  which  will  bring 
about  better  planning  in  the  physical  location  of  the  grain  reserves,  a 
saving  in  storage  expense  through  inter-agency  transfers  of  free  storage 
credits,  better  individual  planning  which  will  permit  taking  better  advantage 
of  free  storage  periods  and  more  advantageous  purchases  and  sales  of  wheat 
by  cancelling  out  purchase  and  sales  transactions  between  the  various  branch 
offices  of  the  Corporation  and  between  the  Corporation  and  other  Departmental 
agencies  dealing  in  wheat.  This  should  also  effect  a  reduction  in  handling 
•and  conditioning  costs  of  wheat  reserves  through  sale  or  movement  of  "out 
of  condition"  wheat. 

(5)  A  decrease  of  $76,000  for  collection  of  data  for  use  in 
establishing  crop  insurance  yield  and  premium  rates,  checking  and 

recommending  for  approval  applications  for  crop  insurance,  collections 

of  premiums  and  adjustment  of  loss  claims  (Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  and  State  and  County  Agricultural  Conservation  Committees) , 
as  follows: 

(a)  A  reduction  of  $23,000  in  the  allotment  to  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  for  the  participation  of  their  Washington  office 
and  the  offices  of  the  State  agricultural  conservation  committees  made  up 
of  changes  as  follows: 


Personnel .  +  $  1,632 

Travel .  -  20,000 

Furniture  and  equipment. ...  -  4, 632 

Net  reduction .  -  23,000 


This  reduction  is  made  possible  by  a  revision  of  the  plan  of  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  Washington  office  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
and  the  State  offices  of  the  agricultural  conservation  committees  in 
connection  with  crop  insurance.  Responsibility  for  additional  details  in 
processing  crop  insurance  applications  has  been  transferred  to  the  State 
offices,  whereas  procedure  lias  been  simplified,  the  net  change  being  a 
slight  increase  in  personnel  cost.  Substantial  reduction  in  travel  ex¬ 
pense  is  possible  because  the  personnel  in  all  offices  are  now  better 
trained  in  the  requirements  of  the  crop  insurance  program  and  less  travel 
between  Washington,  branch,  State,  and  county  offices  is  necessary.  Be¬ 
cause  of  increased  responsibility  there  will  be  need  for  additional  equip¬ 
ment,  although  it  is  anticipated  that  this  item  can  be  reduced  in  total  as 
indicated. 
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( b )  A_  re  due  tion  of  $5,000  in  the  allotment  to  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service  for  tnaiket  news  service  on  grain  prices  furnished  to 
field  offices.  New  plans  are  noW  in  progress  which  if  successful  will 
eliminate  the  need  for  this  service  for  1S41. 

(c)  A  reduction  of  $50,000  in  the  allotment  made  to  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  County  Agricultural 
Conservation  Committees  cooperating  in  the  crop  insurance  program.  The 
major  expense  for  the  collection  of  "basic  data  for  the  establishment  of 
crop  insurance  yields  and  rates  was  borne  by  appropriations  for  the  1939 
and  1940  fiscal  years.  It  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  a  substantial 
saving  in  this  item  for  the  1941  fiscal  year  because  the  only  additional 
work  to  be  done  on  this  phase  of  the  program  will  be  to  make  whatever 
adjustments  and  revisions  in  these  basic  data  as  are  found  necessary  by 
exp-erience  and  to  incorporate  the  actual  crop  production  data  for  the 

1940  program  year.  However,  a  large  part  of  this  saving  will  be  offset  by 
additional  expense  incurred  through  extension  of  the  program  into  new  areas, 
increased  participation  in  the  program,  and  expansion  of  work  incident  to 
adjustment  of  losses. 

(6)  $5,728  additional  estimated  for  administrative  promotions  in 

accordance  with  the  plan  which  is  being  uniformly  applied  in  the  Budget 
estimates  for  1941. 
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WORK  WKDSR  THIS  AP PROPRIAT 
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General.  — Work  under  this  appropriation  includes  general  administration 
of  the  wheat  crop  insurance  program  under  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act; 
educational  work  among  farmers  incident  to  the  presentation  end  operation  of 
crop  insurance;  development  of  actuarial  data  required  to  establish  yield  and 
premium  rates;  analysis  of  yield  and  rate  data  and  approval  of  yield  and  premium 
rates;  acceptance  of  applications  for  wheat  crop  insurance;  receiving  of  premium; 
and  conversion  into  wheat  reserves  required;  storage  and  care  of  wheat  reserves; 
adjustment  of  loss  claims  and  conversion  of  wheat  to  cash  to  pay  approved  claims 
and  research  into  the  practicability  of  crop  insurance  for  other  agricultural 
commodities  than  wheat.  This  work  is  divided  into  the  following  projects: 


( 1)  C-eneral  administration,  program  planning  and  direction,  and 
business  service. — This  project  provides  for  an  executive  and  administrative 
staff  in  the  Washington  headquarters  office  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation  for  the  general  planning  and  direction  of  the  work  of  the  crop 
insurance  program  and  a  staff  to  execute  the  necessary  service  and  clerical 
functions  appertaining  thereto.  The  Fedora.1  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  is 
immediately  responsible  for  the  crop  insurance  program  although  its  direct 
services  are  augmented,  by  cooperation  from  several  other  bureaus  and  offices 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(2)  Research,  and,  development  in  connection  with  establishment  of  bases 
for  crop  insurance. --This  project  provides  for  conducting  research  on  problems 
relating  to  crop  insurance  as  applied  to  wheat  and  various  other  agricultural 
commodities  with  the  object  in  mind  of  developing,  wherever  feasible,  sound 
crop  insurance  plans  for  various  agricultural  commodities  as  authorized  by  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act.  Wheat  w as  the  only  agricultural  commodity  on  which 
sufficient  statistical  data  were  available  ad  the  time  with  which  to  work  out 
practical  premium  rates  and  therefore  the  original  crop  insurance  program 
included,  wheat  crops  only.  However,  the  Act  recognized  the  need  for  crop  in¬ 
surance  on  other  agricultural  commodities  and  directed  that  this  research  be 
done.  Good  progress  has  boon  made  in  assembling  data  on  cotton,  and  tho  details 
worked  out  thus  far  indicate  the  desirability  of  continuing  this  study. 
Corresponding  studies  are  going  forward  with  reference  to  corn,  tobacco,  and. 
citrus  fruits.  It  is  planned  that  this  project  will  be  carried  forward  to  in¬ 
clude  at  least  all  major  agricultural  commodities  and  to  cm tend  and  refine  the 
statistical  and  actuarial  data,  on  wheat.  This  research  work  is  done  under  the 
direction  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  however  the  facilities 
already  established  and  available  in  other  bureaus  are  utilized  to  a  very  large 
extent . 

( 3 )  Approval  of  banes  for  crow  insurance  yield,  and  premium  rates  in 
individual  counties,  accounting  for  premiums  collected  end  purchase,  storage 

and  sale  of  wheat  reserves  (Fe derail  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  field  offices).  — 
The  experience  of  the  Corporation  indicates  that  the  most  expedient  and  practi¬ 
cal  method,  of  administering  the  crop  insurance  program  is  through  branch 
offices  located,  at  strategic  points  in  the  area,  served,  in  order  that  required 
analyses  of  rate  and  yield  data,  and  applications  may  be  ma.de  expeditiously ,  that 
wheat  reserves  may  be  purchased,  and  stored,  near  the  area,  from  which  premiums 
are  collected,  and  that  closer  contact  may  bo  maintained,  with  the  state  and 
county  offices  which  administer  the  program  locally.  During  1959  only  three 
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"branch  offices  participated  in  the  processing  of  insurance  applications 
located  as  follows:  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  Minneapolis,  Minnesota;  and 
bashing ton*  I).  C.  Two  other  offices  v/e re  in  operation  located  in  Spokane, 
Washington  and  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  out  uere  relatively  small  and  participated 
only  in  the  grain  operations.  In  1953,  165,602  crop  insurance  policies  were 
written  on  farms  distributed  over  31  wheat-producing  states.  As  of  November  7, 
1939,  45,258  approved  loss  claims  in  51  states  had  "been  paid  against  policies 
written  in  1959,  representing  total  indemnities  of  8,329,169  bushels  of  wheat. 

As  of  November  9,  1939,  302,796  crop  insurance  premiums  had  been  collected  in 
the  1940  program,  representing  11,074,678  bushels  of  wheat  with  an  estimated 
insured  coverage  of  83,198,994  bushels  of  'wheat  on  3,605,679  .acres  and  with 
applications  still  being  accepted  in  the  spring  wheat  area.  In  1941  it  is 
anticipated  that  there  will  be  still  greater  participation.  As  more  experience 
is  gained  it  will  undoubtedly  be  possible  to  extend  wheat  crop  insurance  into 
those  areas  which  to  date  it  has  not  been  practical  to  reach  because  of  too 
small  farms  or  too  few  farmers.  Also  additional  participation  will  come  as  more 
wheat  farmers  become  better  acquainted  with  the  program. 

This  project  also  provides  for  a,  relatively  small  Grain  Control  Office 
located  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  to  coordinate  all  the  grain  activities  of  the 
various  branch  offices  of  the  Corporation  including  the  conversion  of  premiums 
collected  into  wheat  reserves,  determining  basic  markets,  selling  of  wheat 
reserves  to  pay  approved  loss  claims,  etc. 

(4)  Storage  and  direct  expenses  incident  to  the  acquisition,  maintenance 
and  sale  of  wheo,t  (except  transportation) . — This  project  provides  for  the 
expense  of  storing,  handling  and  conditioning  of  the  wheat  reserves  of  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  but  does  not  include  transportation  of 
personnel.  The  intent  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  wa.s  that  all  reserves 
of  the  Corporation  set  up  against  the  liability  of  crop  insurance  written, 
should  be  carried  in  kind.  The  principle  behind  this  requirement  is  that  the 
Corporation  insures  yield  only  and  not  price,  that  it  eliminates  the  possibility 
of  loss  or  gain  to  the  Corporation  through  fluctuation  in  price,  and  that  the 
act  of  collecting  premiums  in  kind  in  bumper  crop  years,  storing  the  actual 
commodity  and  paying  indemnities  in  kind  in  lean  crop  years  tends  to  stabilize 
the  market  for  that  commodity  and  increa.se  farmer  income.  During  the  1939 
season  approximately  7,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  (or  the  cash  equivalent  which 
was  converted  into  wheat)  wore  collected  as  premiums  by  the  Corporation  on  wheat 
crop  insurance  written.  This  wheat  was  stored  in  73  storage  warehouses,  which 
after  careful  check  a.s  to  reliability  were  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Corporation,  located  at  strategic  points  over  the  area  served.  As  of 
November  9,  1959,  11,074,678  bushels  of  wheat  had  been  collected  with  applica¬ 
tions  still  being  accepted,  and  it  is  expected  that  in  1941  there  will  be  even 
greater  participation  in  the  program.  Approved  loss  claims  paid  in  1939  program 
exceeded  the  total  of  premiums  collected  and  thus  all  wheat  reserves  sot  up  in 
the  1959  program  have  been  exhausted.  At  the  time  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Act  wa,s  passed,  Congress  recognized  that  there  would  inevitably  be  years  when 
this  would  happen  and  provided  a  capital  fund  from  which  deficiencies  could  be 
made  up  to  bo  paid  back  in  years  when  premiums  exceeded  loss  claims  paid. 
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( 5 )  Collection  of  data  fo r  use  in  establishing  cron  insurance  yield 
and  premium  rates ,  taking  and  recommending  for  approval  applications  for  crop 

insurance »  collection  of  premiums  and  adjustment  of  loss  cl  aim  s  ( At  r  i  cul  tu  ral 
Adjustment  Administration  and  State  and  County  Agricultural  Conservation 
Committee s) . — The  federal  Crop  Insurance  Apt  authorized  the  federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation  to  "establish  or  utilize  committees  or  associations  of 
producers  in  the  administration  of  the  Act"  and  further  authorized  "payments  to 
such  committees  or  associations  to  cover  estimated  administrative  expenses  to  be 
incurred  by  them  in  cooperating  in  carrying  out"  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Under  this  authority,  agreements  were  entered  into  with  the  State  and  County 
Agricultural  Conservation  Committees,  already  existing  and  functioning  in  co- 
ordinating  other  agricultural  programs,  to  handle  the  local  administration  of 
the  crop  insurance  program.  This  involved  a  total  of  1,754  county  offices  in 
34  wheat -producing  states  and  obviated  the  necessity  for  the  Corporation  setting 
up  an  extensive  field  force  thus  effecting  economics  by  utilizing  personnel 
already  trained  in  agricultural  programs,  avoiding  renting  additional  offices, 
hiring  supervisory  personnel,  tramming  a  now  field  staff,  and  similar  expenses 
and' at  the  same  time  effecting  a  close  coordination  with  all  other  agricultural 
programs.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  provides  supervisory  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  state  committees  which  in  turn  coordinate  the  work  of  the  county 
committees.  The  county  committees  assemble  statistical  data  on  crop  production 
on  the  various  farms  in  their  respective  counties  and  make  recommendations  for 
crop  insurance  premium  rates  to  the  branch  offices  of  the  Corporation  through 
their  stake  committees.  They  also  communicate  with  farmers  regarding  crop  in¬ 
surance,  accept  applications  and  premium  payments  and  transmit  these  for  final 
approval  to  the  branch  offices  of  the  Corporation  through  their  state  committees. 
These  committees  also  adjust  loss  claims  and  make  recommendations  for  indemnity 
payments. 


(b)  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  CAPITAL  STOCK 

Of  the  $20,000,000  made  available  by  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act, 
1939,  by  reappropriation  from  the  unobligated  balance  of  the  1938  appropriation 
for  "Conservation  and  Use  of  Agricultural  Land  Resources,  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,"  $10,000,000  was  requisitioned  in  1939  and  $5,000,000  in  1940,  leaving 
a  balance  of  $5,000,000  still  available  for  requisition  for  capital  stock 
investment. 


V  ' 
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FARM  TENANT  ACT 


Throe  items  are  grouped  under  this  head  in  the  Agricultural  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act:  (l)  "Pam  Tenancy11  (Title  1  of  the  B  n’dicad- Jones  Pan  Tenant 
Act  of  July  22,  1937;  7  U.S.C.  1000-1006);  (2)  ''Liquidation  and  Management 
of  Resettlement  Projects"  (Title  IV  of  the  Par.,  Tenant  Act);  and  (3)  ''Land 
Utilization  and  Retirement  of  Suhnarqinnl  Lands"  (Title  III  of  the  Act). 

Responsibility  for  carrying  out  the  our  oses  of  Title  I  (tenancy  loans) 
and  Title  IV  ( liquidation  and  management  of  resettlement  projects)  has  been 
assigned  to  the  Pam  Security  Administration. 

In  the  ease  of  activities  under  Title  III  (land  utilization  program), 
responsibility  for  the  development  of  the  land  utilization  roqran  has  been 
as  si- -pied  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  and  activities  dealing 
with  the  acquisition,  improvement ,  protection,  and  administrative  phases  of 
the  rorh  .arc  assigned  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

(a)  FARM  TEUATCU 

Appropriation  Act,  19^0: 

Direct  <approp riati on . 640 , 000 , 000 

Rcapprop.ria.ti  on  of  unexpended 

balance  of  1939  appropriation..  773, 6*6)0 

Total  available  ,  I^O.'.  .  .  .  . . 540,7,  JT000 

Bud  pot  Estimate,  194l .  23 ,000,000  (a) 

Decrease . . . 315 , 773 ,000 


(a)  In  addition,  the  unexpended  balance  of  the 

1940  ap  p  r  r-,  riati  on  (at  p  r  0  sent  i  n  do  t  c  rn  inato) 
to  be  re  appropriated  in  1940. 


PROJECT  STATEMEITT 


Projects 

1939 

1940  1941 

(Estimated)  . ( E s t i mat c d ) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Parm  tenancy  loans. . 

$23,354,990 

$32,736, 250:323, 750, 000 

-$14,936,250 

2.  Technical  services, 

i  nc  lud  i  n;p  c  ounty 

committees . 

660,150 

1,255,596:  742,225 

-  513,365 

3 .  Aclmini  s  t  rat  i  vc 

expenses . 

434,360 

733,160:  567,773 

-  275,335 

Total  obligations. .  . 

24,950,000 

40,775,000:  25,000,000 

-15, 775,ooo< 

Unobligated  balance  of 

193S,  rorpmropri.atod 

10^9 . 

-  729,000 

__  _  •  _____ 

—  ___ 

Unobligated  balance  of 

1939  rc.appropriat  cd. .  . 

+  775,600 

-  775,600: 

+  775,600 

T  ot  a,l  appr  op  r  i  at  ion, .  . 

$25,000,00 0 

$40 , 000 , 000 : $  25 , 0r  0 , 000 

-$15,000,000 

\ 
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DECREASE 


(l)  Reduction  in  fp.ro  tenancy  loans,  $15,000,000. —  While  there  is 
an  apparent  decrease  of  0 1 5  >775 » 000  in  funds  available  under  this  item  for 
19^1,  since  the  unobligated  balance  of  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1939  ($775,000)  was  reappropriated  in  19^-0,  the  a.ctual  reduction  below 
the  1940  appropriation  is  $15,000,000. 

Under  the  estimate  for  1^41 ,  it  is  contemplated  tha.t  a.pp  roxina.tcly 
4,420  farm  tenancy  loans  will  be  made,  a.  dccrca.se  of  2,785,  compared  with 
the  7,205  to  be  na.de  during  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  propram  will  be 
prosecuted  in  about  750  counties  of  the  1,229  counties  bcinp  reached  durinp 
the  current  fisca.l  year. 

In  addition  to  the  contemplated  reduction  in  the  funds  to  be  avail¬ 
able  for  farm  tenancy  loans,  all  costs  incidental  thereto  will  be  reduced 
proportionately  so  that,  a.s  limited  by  the  Ba.nldiea.d- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act, 
the  amount  expended  for  other  than  loams  will  not  exceed  5  percent  of  the 
amount  appropriated. 

The  following  table  shows  the  allotments  of  funds  for  loams,  by 
States,  for  the  fisca.l  year  1940  and  the  approximate  allotments  for  the 
fiscal  year  194l,  accordinp  to  the  ba.sis  for  equitable  distribution  ^f 
loans  a.s  set  forth  under  Title  I,  Section  4,  3a.nhhea.d- Jones  Farm  Tenant 

Act : 


Fa.rm  Tenancy  Loan  Allotments  by  States,  19^0;  and  Estimated,  for  ig4l 


Stakes  and  Territories 


Alabama . 

Arizona . 

Arkansas . 

California. . 

Colorado . 

Connecticut . 

Delaware . 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida . 

Georgia, . 

Idaho . 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

I  ova . 

Kansas . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Maine . . . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts . 

Mi  chi.pan . 

Minnesota. . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

Montana. . 

Nebraska . 

Nevada. . 

New  Hemp shi re . 

New  Jersey . 

New  Mexico . 

New  York . 

North  Carolina. . 

North  Dakota . 

Ohi  o . 

Oklahoma . 

Oregon . 

Pennsylvania, . 

Rhode  Island . 

South  Carolina, . 

South  Dakota . 

Tennessee . 

Texa.s . 

Utah . 

Vermont . 

Virginia. . 

Washington . 

West  Virginia . 

Wisconsin . 

Wyoming . 

Ala.s  ka . 

Hawaii . 

Puerto  Rico . 

Total. . . . 


|  Allotment , 
1940 

Allotment , 
1941 

(estimated) 

Decrease 

T .  $2,500,541 

5V533.133 

$967,408 

49,gi4 

30,550 

19,264 

:  1,930,662 

1,214,380 

766,282 

:  369,543 

226 . 366 

142,977 

:  301,291 

134,  ,'23 

116,568 

;  29 , 246 

17,920 

11,326 

:  47,257 

23,973 

13,279 

:  353 

216 

137 

:  250,352 

153,433 

96,364 

:  2,579,640 

1,521,631 

992,005 

:  153,624 

97,251 

61,373 

:  1,266,636 

776,590 

490,046 

:  753,924 

462,239 

291,635 

:  1,042,370 

323,344 

519,526 

:  366,065 

531,007 

335,053 

:  1,357,036 

372,059 

525,027 

:  1,531,039 

933,737 

592,352 

:  35,6?7 

21,354 

13,733 

:  133,303 

112,691 

71,112 

:  23,316 

17,355 

10,961 

:  446 , 663 

273,363 

172,305 

!  372,573 

534,995 

337,573 

:  2,602,340 

1,595,560 

1,006,730 

:  1,234,377 

737,469 

496,903 

:  151,265 

92,755 

52,510 

:  300,717 

490,939 

309,778 

:  6,193 

3,799 

2,399 

:  15,533 

9,'  16 

6,017 

:  71,354 

44,069 

27,325 

:  100,676 

61 , 693 

33,933 

:  311,555 

191,033 

120,522 

:  2,143,276 

1,314,033 

329,193 

:  421,721 

253,561 

163,160 

:  911,309 

553, ',42 

352,567 

:  1,732,366 

1,065,339 

672,527 

150,994 

52,575 

58,419 

:  432,771 

255,971 

136,760 

:  3,405 

5,143 

3,257 

:  1,650,009 

1,011,654 

638,355 

:  436,914 

253,533 

188,376 

:  1,630,721 

1,036,627 

654,094 

:  3,725,453 

2,234,165 

1,441,293 

:  57,600 

35,323 

22,277 

:  37,330 

22,526 

14,454 

:  365 , 202 

532,933 

336,264 

:  137,370 

115,135 

72,635 

:  407, 4oi 

248,615 

156,376 

:  533,744 

330,315 

208,429 

:  43,576 

25,770 

18,766 

:  2,103 

1,285 

814 

:  323,522 

201,413 

127,103 

:  554,393 

339,315 

214,473 

:  733,736,250 

$23,750,000 

$14,936,250 
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WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


General . —  This  appropriation  is  intonlod  to  pronote  stability  of 
the  farn  population  and  conservation  of  agricultural  resources  by  enabling 
a  United  number  of  farn  tenants  to  become  farn  owners ,  and  to  mitigate  the 
economic  instability  resulting  from  insecure  land  tenure  and  a  consequent 
mining  of  farn  land  for  immediate  returns.  This  appropriation  provides  for 
the  making  of  loans  in  the  United  States  and  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto 
Rico  to  farn  tenants,  farn  laborers,  sharecroppers,  and  other  individuals 
who  obtain,  or  who  recently  obtained,  the  major  portion  of  their  income  from 
farn iny  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  farms.  The  disappearance  of  the  frontier, 
followed  by  no re  exacting  leasing  arrangement s ,  land  speculation,  high  prices 
of  farms,  and  prohibitive  credit  terns,  have  made  it  impossible  for  many 
farn  tenants  to  attain  stability  or  to  become  farn  owners  without  public 
assistance.  The  number  of  farm  tenants  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  40,000 
per  annum. 

1.  Earn  Tenancy  Loans . —  Under  the  authorization  by  Congress  in  the 
Bankhead- Jones  Harm  Tenant  Act,  farm  tenancy  loans  are  being  made  to  farmers 
who  cannot  obtain  adequate  credit  from  other  sources  to  buy  farms  on  reason¬ 
able  terms.  These  farn  tenancy  loans,  made  for  a  40-ycar  period  at  3  per¬ 
cent  interest,  are  intended  to  buy  family-sized  farms  large  enough  to  yield 

a  living  to  the  borrower  and  his  family  and  to  enable  him  to  retire  the  loan. 
Borrowers  are  required  to  malic  annual  payments,  covering  principal  and 
interest,  sufficient  to  retire  the  loan  over  40  years.  Loans  are  secured 
by  a  first  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust  on  the  farms  purchased. 

Under  the  amount  of  funds  available  it  has  been  necessary  to  restrict 
loan  activities  to  a  limited  number  of  counties  selected  on  the  basis  of 
farm  population  and  prevalence  of  tenancy.  During  the  current  fiscal  year, 
approximately  1,203  counties  are  being  reached,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
7,205  farmers  will  become  farm  owners  a,s  a  result  of  activities  under  this 
project  during  the  1940  fiscal  year.  The  appropriation  requested  for  1^41 
will  permit  the  operation  of  the  program  in  approximately  750  counties  and 
will  benefit  approximately  4,420  farmers. 

All  funds  provided  under  this  project  arc  being  used  directly  for  the 
principal  amount  of  the  loams. 

2.  Technical  Services,  including  County  Committees. —  Tile  Benkhcad- 
Joncs  Earn  Tenant  Act  provides  that  the  amount  of  loans  shall  be  distributed 
equitably  among  the  several  States  and  Territories  on  the  basis  of  farn 
population  a.nd  the  prevalence  of  tenancy.  This  requires  the  maintenance  of 
a  field  organization  to  furnish  the  necessary  technical  assistance.  The 
Earn  Tenant  Act  requires  the  appointment  of  a.  committee  of  three  farmers  in 
each  county  in  which  activities  are  carried  on.  While  engaged  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  duties  each  member  is  allowed  compensation  at  the  rate  of  03  per 
day,  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Act.  Allowance  is  also  made 
for  necessary  traveling  and  subsistence  expenses  and  clerical  assistants. 

State  advisory  committees  have  been  organized  in  each  State  and  travel  and 
subsistence  expenses  are  allowed  the  members. 
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During  the  fiscal  year  1940,  the  sun  available  for  such  purposes 
provides  for  an  organization  consisting  of  a  United  number  of  corinittoos 
and  technical  personnel. 

3.  Administrative  Expenses. —  It  is  uocossarv  to  maintain  an  or¬ 
ganization  to  investigate  applications,  make  loans,  keep  accounts,  purchase 
supplies,  negotiate  contracts,  examine  vouchers  and  abstracts  of  title, 
draft  mortgages  and  other  legal  documents,  provide  legal  assistance,  select 
and  train  personnel,  etc.  This  personnel  is  distributed  throughout  the  42 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii. 

During  the  fiscal  yea. r  1Q4o,  the  sum  available  is  being  used  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  limited  number  of  personnel  to  carry  on  the  various  administra¬ 
tive  activities  incident  to  the  investigation  of  applications,  makinp  of 
loans,  maintaining  accounts,  examinin'’  abstracts  of  title,  drafting  mort¬ 
gages  and  other  legal  documents,  selection  and  appointment  of  qualified 
personnel,  filin'*  of  documents,  negotiating  contracts  for  office  space  and 
services,  examination  of  vouchers,  etc.  The  total  administrative  expenses, 
together  with  the  total  technical  services  and  expenses  of  committees  de¬ 
scribed  under  Project  2,  will  not  exceed  the  5  percent  limitation  provided 
by  the  Act . 

(b)  LIQUIDATION  AND  MANAGEMENT  OP  RESETTLEMENT  PROJECTS 


Appropriation  Act,  1940 . 21.937,400 

Budget  Estimate,  194l .  1 .300 , 000 

Decrease . -  $437 . 400 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1939 

io4o 

[Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Decrease 

1.  Technical  services  and 
supervision  of  land  de¬ 
velopment  and  property 
maintenance . 

$1,094,039 

441,293 

331,204 

83,364 

$1,121,000 

452,250 

414,150 

$746,365 

391,215 

361,920 

-$374,135 

-  61,035 

-  52,230 

2.  Management  and  collection 
service . 

3.  Administrative  expenses... 
Unobligated  balance . 

Tot o.l  appropriation . 

$2,000,000 

$1,9,37, 400 

$1,500,000 

-$437, 400^) 

DECREASE 

(l)  The  estimates  provide  for  a  decrease  of  $437,400  in  the  funds  to  he 
available  under  this  appropriation  for  1941 .  App r oximatcly  $200,000  of  thi s 
reduction  will  be  offset  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  amount  of  income 


. 

. 

' 

■ 
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to  "be  derived  from  the  operation  and  management  of  these  projects,  which 
income  will  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  appropriation  as  authorized 
under  the  Bankhead-Black  Act  approved  June  29,  1936  (40U.S.C.  431-434). 

It  is  contemplated  tha.t  the  balance  of  the  decrease,  approximately  3257,400 
will  be  accomplished  through  a  reduction  in  the  personnel,  located  oh  the 
projects  and  in  the  regional  and  Washington  offices,  presently  engaged  in 
the  carrying  out  of  the  purposes  of  this  appropriation. 

WORK  UNDER  TRIS  APPROPRIATION 

General. —  The  purpose  of  this  appropriation  is  to  administer,  main¬ 
tain,  and  operate  those  resettlement  projects  and  rural  rehabilitation  proj¬ 
ects  for  resettlement  purposes  which  have  been  transferred  to  and/or  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

1 .  Technical  Services  and  Supervision  of  Land  Development  and 
Property  Maintenance . —  The  current  construction  and  development  program, 
which  is  virtually  completed,  consists  of  more  than  l60  projects  located 
throughout  the  continental  United  States,  providing  homesteads  for  approxi¬ 
mately  16,000  families.  In  order  to  protect  the  Government's  invest  lent 

in  these  units,  a,  constant  and  thorough  maintenance  of  physical  properties 
is  necessary.  This  includes  both  normal  repairs  and  the  training  of  occupants 
in  keeping  of  their  land  and  homos,  in  order  to  prevent  deterioration  of 
properties  in  which  the  Government  has  an  equity. 

The  work  involves  the  employment  of  a  skilled  maintenance  staff,  in¬ 
cluding  technicians,  clerical  help,  and  other  assistants.  This  group,  to¬ 
gether  with  project  managers  and  other  field  employees,  is  responsible  for 
the  proper  maintenance  of  more  than  30,000  structures  —  including  hones, 
farm  buildings,  and  community  buildings  —  in  addition  to  roads  and  other 
improvements . 

2.  Management  and  Collection  Service. —  In  order  to  obtain  the 
greatest  possible  return  on  the  funds  invested  in  the  resettlement  projects, 
it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  constant  and  efficient  management ,  through 
project  managers  and  other  skilled  personnel,  together  with  clerical  help. 

This  s t elf  is  responsible  for  prompt  collection  of  monthly  rents  and/or 
payments  toward  purcha.se  of  the  individual  farms  and  homes;  the  execution 

of  rental,  lease,  and  purcha.se  contracts;  and  the  execution  of  utility 
agr c erne n  t  s  and  contracts. 

3.  Administrative  Expenses. — -  The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to 
carry  on  the  various  administrative  activities  incident  to  the  maintenance 
and  management  of  those  resettlement  projects,  including  legal,  fiscal 
and  business  services,  and  departmental  and  field  supervisory  personnel. 
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(c)  LMD  UTILIZATION  .AITD  HETIPEMENT  OP  SUEMARGINAL  LAND 


Appr°p:riation  Act,  ig40: 

Direct  appropriation .  $4,973,330 

Deappropriation  from  unexpended 

"balance  of  1939  appropriation....  2,445,000 

Total  available,  ig40 .  $7 ,423  >330 

Budget  Estimate,  ig4l .  1,102,500  (a) 

Decrease . $6,320,330 


(a)  In  addition,  the  unexpended  "balance  of  the 
1940  appropriation,  if  any,  to  ho  reappro¬ 
priated  for  ig4i. 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1939 

ig4o 

' Estimated) 

1941 

’ Estimated) 

Incree.se  or 
decrease 

1.  Development  of  laud  con¬ 

servation  and  utiliza¬ 
tion  urograms . 

2.  Improvement,  protection, 

and  supervision  of  lands 
acquired . 

3.  Acquisition  of  land . 

Additional  for  administrative 

promotions . 

$1,067,133 

1,374,206 

7,763,362 

$1 , 047 , 000 

2,191,539 

4,134,791 

$500 , 000 

520,000 

30,000 

2,500 

-  $547,000 

-  1,671,539 

-  4,104,791 

+  2,500 

Total  obligations . 

Unobligated  balance  1939  re¬ 
aper  00  ri  ate  d  for  1940 . 

Unobligated  balance  1933  rc- 
apurouriated  for  1939* .... 

10,705,251 

7,423,330 

1,102,500 

-  6,320,830 

+2,445,000 

-3,150,251 

-2,445,000 

— 

+  2,445,000 

Total  appropriation . 

$5,000,000 

$4,973,330 

$1,102,500 

-$3,375,330 

I1TC LEASE  AND  DECEEASE 

While  there  is  an  apparent  reduction  of  $3  >£>75  >830  in  this  item, 
there  is  an  a-ctual  reduction  of  $6,320,330  in  funds  available  for  194l. 

This  difference  is  the  amount  of  the  1939  unobligated  balance  roappropriated 
for  1940. 

The  net  reduction  of  $6,320,330  in  this  item  for  ig4l  consists  of: 

(l)  A  decrease  of  $6,323,330  distributed  as  shown  in  the  foregoing 
project  statement.  This  reduction  will  be  mot  through  general  curtailment 
in  personnel,  almost  complete  cessation  of  development  vorfe  on  projects 
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already -acquired,  reduction  in  other  expenses,  "both  in  Washington  and  the 
field,  and  in  discontinuance  of  the  acquisition  of  land.  The  $80,000 
shown  under  project  3  is  for  title  clearance  on  options  that  ha/ve  "been  or 
will  have  "been  accepted  prior  to  June  30,  1940, 

( 2)  $2,300  additional  estimated  for  administrative  promotions  in 

accordance  with  the  plan  which  is  being  uniformly  applied  in  the  Budget 
Estimates  for  194l. 


WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


1.  Development  of  Land  Conserved  ion  and  Utilization  Programs. — 

Title  III  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Harm  Tenant  Act  of  1937  authorizes  and 
directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  develop  a  land  utilization  and  con¬ 
servation  program,  including  the  retirement  of  subrnarginal  land.  The  act, 
applicable  to  good  as  well  as  poor  farm  areas,  implies  the  development  of 
a.  broad  program  indicating  the  desirable  and  lasting  adjustments  in  the 
use  of  land—  not  a.  series  of  temporary  expedient s.  Both  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  States  are  engaged  in  numerous  lines  of  action  with  respect 
to  the  use  and  disposition  of  land.  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
there  are  the  Soil  Conservation  programs  of  the  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act,  the  program  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  up-stream 
flood  control  program  and  the  Water  Facilities  program,  both  involving  con¬ 
sideration  of  modifications  in  land  use,  the  rural  rehabilitation  and  ten¬ 
ant  loan  programs,  the  farm  and  the  forest  and  subrnarginal  land  purchase 
programs.  The  Extension  Service  is  constantly  called  upon  to  advise  indi¬ 
viduals  and  groups  concerning  land  utilization.  The  Department  of  the 
Interior  is  reclaiming  land,  regulating  grazing  on  the  public  domain  and 
land  utilization  in  Indian  reservations,  and  acquiring  loud  for  wild  life 
sanctuaries  and  for  parks  and  monuments.  States  ere  purchasing  loud  for 
public  forests  and  parks .  While  direct  adjustments  may  be  made  through  the 
Federal  programs  mentioned,  accomplishment  of  social  and  economic  adjust¬ 
ments  in  land  use  requires  Stale  and  local  devices  of  control,  and  modifi¬ 
cations  in  institutions  such  e,s  loud  tenure,  property  taxation,  rural  local 
government  structure,  and  in  laws,  customs,  and  attitudes  related  to  the 
use  of  loud. 

If  all  these  activities  arc  to  be  intelligently  directed  oud  if  con¬ 
fusion  oud  Lack  of  integration  of  the  various  programs  arc  to  be  avoided, 
a  comprehensive  process  of  land-use  planning  and  research  should  o.c company 
or  precede  the  oxtion  programs.  It  is  this  planning  and  research  process 
to  which  Title  III  funds  are  being  devoted,  as  authorized  in  Sections  31  and 
32  of  the  Act.  The  Deportment  of  Agriculture  has  undertaken  to  perform  this 
ta.sk  by  democratic  processes,  involving  collaboration  by  local  farmers  and 
other  citizens,  the  various  Federal  action  agencies  and  the  Stales,  with 
the  technical  land-use  specialists  maintained  under  funds  requested  under 
the  clause  of  Title  III  of  the  Bankhead.- Jones  Act  mentioned  above.  To  be 
successful  this  democratic  process  of  planning  must  be  serviced  by  a.  vast 
amount  of  technical  fact-finding  and  research. 

Many  requests  from  Stale  and  local  officials  for  technical  assistance 
in  this  new  field  indicalc  a.  widespread  oud  increasing  need  for  this  technical 
assistance.  They  also  indicate  a  realization  that  local  steps  must  be  taken 
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to  complement  and  supplement  the  programs  of  Federal  and  State  agencies. 
Active  county  planning  committees  now  form  the  nucleus  of  the  organization 
to  handle  local  land-use  problems.  In  response  to  requests  from  such,  sources 
attention  has  been  given  to  land  purcha.se,  rural  zoning,  legislation  regard¬ 
ing  formation  of  grazing  districts,  tax  revision,  landlord-tenant  relation¬ 
ships,  rural  government  and  finance .  A  large  number  of  studies  have  been 
made  in  particular  areas  to  determine  what  land-use  adjustment 'measures  are 
needed  under  specific  local  conditions,  and  to  determine  how  local  planning 
and  operating  programs  can  be  fused  and  unified  with  those  developed  from 
state,  regional,  and  national  standpoints. 

A  brief  description  of  some  of  the  investigations  found  necessary 
in  developing  land-use  programs,  together  with  a  f ew  recent  concrete  examples 
will  furnish  an  understanding  of  the  kind  and  value  of  the  work  accomplished. 

Land  classification  to  indicate  what  uses  of  particular  types  of 
land  arc  economically  and  socially  desirable  is  basic  to  land  utilization 
programs  and  policies.  For  this  reason  wc  have  boon  engaged  in  preparing 
broadly  generalized  land  classification  mams  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and 
particular  regions  indicating  land-use  problem  and  land-use  adjustment 
areas . 

In  a,  number  of  particular  areas,  physical,  economic,  and  social 
characteristics  have  been  analyzed  and  classified,  resulting  in  more  detailed 
and  specific  economic  land-use  classification  maps  and  reports.  The  maps 
show  the  areas  most  economically  suited  for  farming,  forestry,  grazing,  etc,, 
and  designate  sub-areas  of  given  counties  where  special  physical  and  economic 
characteristics  warrant  particular  attention  in  working  out  land-use  adjust¬ 
ment  practices  and  policies.  This  work  is  carried  on  in  close  collaboration 
with  local  groups  and  agencies.  During  a  recent  survey  in  Latah  County, 
Idaho,  for  example,  local  people  were  kept  currently  informed  on  the  nature 
and  progress  of  the  work.  Upon  completion  of  a  land  utilization  report  by 
this  Bureau,  a.  committee  of  farmers  and  county  officials  studied  and  dis¬ 
cussed  the  conclusions  and  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  endorsing  the 
land-use  recommendations  of  the  area  classification  report.  Sono  of  these 
recommended  adjustments,  such  as  the  policy  to  be  adopted  by  the  county  "to 
sell  prospective  farmers  only  such  lauds  as  arc  in  areas  classified  o,s 
agricultural,"  are  to  be  accomplished  by  local  action;  others  such  as  the 
recommendation  that  "land-clearing  projects  in  agricultural  area.s  receive 
immediate  consideration  in  the  permanent  solution  of  the  relief  problem" 
serve  to  direct  State  and  Federal  action.  In  a.  la.rgc  number  of  other 
counties,  farmers  have  similarly  participated  in  the  investigations,  have 
shown  keen  interest  in  the  findings,  and  county  planning  committees  arc  re¬ 
questing  further  assistance  in  applying  the  adjustments  recommended. 

The  economic  cla.ssif i cation  of  land  also  serves  to  guide  public  land 
acquisition  programs  by  segregating  areas  which  include  cultivated  lands 
better  adapted  for  forest,  gracing,  recreational,  watershed  protection,  or 
other  uses.  Land  classification  also  aids  in  giving  direction  to  settle¬ 
ment  and  land-use  through  rural  zoning  and  publicizing  information  on 
settlement  opportunities. 

For  example,  in  the  last  three  years  106,000  acres  of  land  in  eastern 
Pine  County,  Minnesota,  were  subject  to  forfeiture  to  the  Stake  for 
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non-pay neat  of  taxes.  With  this  large  accession  of  land  to  public  owner¬ 
ship  there  arose  many  problems  as  to  its  future  use,  whether  attempts 
should  be  made  to  resell  it  for  farm  land  or  whether  it  should  be  dedicated 
to  forest  and  recreational  uses.  A  related  problem  arose  from  attempts  to 
farm  land  not  adapted  to  agriculture  which  would  result  in  high  relief  costs 
and  the  inefficient  expenditure  of  public  funds  for  schools,  roads  and 
other  public  facilities.  In  answer  to  this  demand,  this  Bureau  provided 
the  means  of  bringing  together  the  various  groups  affected  and  through  com¬ 
mittees  aided  by  its  technicians  classified  the  land  as  either  suited  to 
agriculture  or  unsuited  to  this  use.  The  local  committees  who  have  par¬ 
ticipated  with  the  aid  of  our  specialists  in  classifying  the  land  strongly 
urged  that  the  county  board  sell  tax-forfeited  land  only  in  the  districts 
classified  as  axLaptod  to  farming.  They  also  requested  the  State  Legislature 
to  grant  the  county  legal  authority  to  guide  future  settlement  into  such 
areas.  The  county  board  has  officially  taken  cognizance  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  as  to  the  sales  policy  for  tax-forfeited  land,  while  the  Legislature, 
viewing  favorably  the  expression  of  local  people,  passed  the  necessary  en¬ 
abling  legislation  to  permit  rural  zoning 

We  have  also  been  engaged  in  cooperative  studies  with  various  states 
to  determine  the  areas  where  there  exist  the  most  serious  maladjustments 
growing  out  of  the  prevalence  and  local  characteristics  of  farm  tenancy. 

A  number  of  these  studies  show  that  because  of  maladjustments  in  the  present 
tenancy  system,  tenant  operators  grow  more  cash  crops  and  opcra.tc  their 
farms  more  exploitative ly  than  do  owner  operators.  Lata,  for  selected  farms 
in  southern  Iowa  and  northern  Missouri,  for  example,  show  that  owners  culti¬ 
vated  only  34  percent  of  their  crop  land  in  corn,  but  tenants  42  percent. 
Owners  kept  two  and  one-half  tines  the  number  of  cattle  per  one  hundred 
acres  of  land  as  did  tenants.  Owners ,  moreover,  fed  a.  large  proportion  of 
their  grain  to  livestock,  while  tenants  sold  most  of  their  grain  crops. 
Erosion  on  tenant  farms  was  naturally  greater  than,  on  owner  fa.rms ,  and  the 
sale  of  grain  crops  by  tenants  served  to  magnify  the  problem  of  cash  crop 
surpluses.  Consequently,  in  these  a.reas  farm  tenancy  is  intensifying  the 
production  adjustment  problem  being  attacked  by  the  Agri cultural  Adjustment 
Administration,  the  soil  conservation  problem  confronting  the  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  Service,  and  the  flood  control  situation  which  the  Department  is  trying 
to  alleviate.  The  rapid  growth  in  farm  tenancy,  furthermore,  is  increasing 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem  to  be  solved  by  the  tenant  purchase  program 
enacted  by  the  Congress  to  increase  farm-home  ownership. 

Many  of  these  maladjustments  in  the  character  of  the  landlord-tenant 
relationship  can  best  be  corrected  by  Sto.te  action.  In  cooperation  with  a 
number  of  States,  therefore,  we  have  undertaken  economic  and  legal  studies 
to  determine  the  maladjustments  in  the  tenancy  system  contributing  to  these 
conditions  just  mentioned,  and  to  recommend  such  changes  as  appear  necessary. 
Technical  guidance  and  direction  are  boing  supplied  in  order  that  these 
recommendations  nay  be  put  into  effect.  Modifications  in  present  landlord- 
tenant  relations  such  as  nay  be  accomplished  through  this  program,  such  as 
increasing  security  and  stability  of  occupancy,  reducing  the  proportion  of 
land  used  for  intertilled  crops,  increasing  the  proportion  of  land  in 
pastures  and  meadows ,  and  making  it  possible  for  tenant  operators  to  follow 
conservational  practices  that  retard  water  run-off  and  reduce  soil  erosion, 
are  necessary  to  prevent  farm  tenancy  from  continuing  to  contribute  unduly 
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to  problems  of  production  adjustment,  conservation,  floods,  and  other 
land-use  problems  confronting  American  farmers. 

Count 7  planning  committees  are  giving  increasing  attention  to 
problems  of  local  taxation  and  governmental  reorganization  in  order  to  ad¬ 
just  systems  of  Government  and  services  to  basic  land-use  and  fiscal  re¬ 
sources.  Taxable  resources  in  rural  areas  consist  chiefly  of  farm  land  and 
improvements,  and  such  problems  as  widespread  tax  delinquency  and  reversion 
arc  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  land-use  system.  In  the  field  of  local 
government ,  research  recommendations,  however  cogent,  arc  ineffective  with¬ 
out  informed  and  active  local  participation.  Expert  analysis  has  accordingly 
boon  made  available  to  these  local  agencies  which  arc  properly  the  agencies 
to  initiate  remedial  action. 

Analysis  is  being  made  of  specific  effects  of  Federal  land  purchase 
proprams  upon  local  povernment .  The  findinps  are  beinp  employed  by  a  De¬ 
partment  a,l  committee  in  f ormulatinp  a  uniform  policy  repardinp  contribution 
to  local  .governments  for  tax  loss  on  all  Federally-owned  lands  administered 
by  the  Department .  Members  of  Compress,  local  officials,  and  the  action 
branches  of  the  Department  concerned  have  expressed  interest  in  more  equitable 
adjustment  of  the  problem. 


In  cooperating  with  state  aqcncios  attention  has  boon  given  also  to 
rclatinq  tax  assessments  more  directly  to  the  results  of  economic  land 
classification.  In  southeastern  Colorado,  for  instance,  one  county  has 
already  reassessed  along  lines  recommended  as  a  result  of  this  work  and 
thereby  corrected  a  situation  in  which  land  used  and  suited  only  for  prazinp 
was  lonp  seriously  overtaxed  as  farm  land.  The  State  Tax  Commission  be¬ 
came  interested,  and  further  work  is  planned  in  that  State  and  in  neighbor¬ 
ing  ranqc  States.  Readjustment  in  assessments  on  ranpc  land  has  considerable 
sipnificance  in  promoting  land-use  adjustment. 

Wi  dcspre.nl  prevalence  of  tax  .delinquency,  largely  due  to  maladjust¬ 
ments  in  lend  utilization  has  also  been  an  important  line  of  investigation. 

In  Billinps  County,  North  Dakota,  for  instance,  the  County  Commissioners 
petitioned  for  a  survey  of  the  interaction  of  local  finances,  land  use,  and 
the  land  purchase  program  in  the  County.  Serious  fiscal  difficulties  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  land  problem  prompted  the  request.  Concurrently  with  the  sur¬ 
vey,  representatives  of  the  Bureau  collaborated  in  the  drafting  of  important 
State  legislation  which  was  passed  enabling  reorganization  of  county  govern¬ 
ment.  The  findings  of  the  survey  arc  now  being  used  for  local  discussion 
and  action  on  the  latter  proposal.  Further  work  along  these  lines  is  in 
demand  in  North  Dakota,  Missouri,  and  other  States  where  county  planning 
groups  offer  the  medium  for  purposive  discussion  and  adoption  of  practical 
solutions  for  serious  fiscal  and  governmental  organization  conditions  re¬ 
lated  to  land-use  problems. 

The  operation  of  grazing  associations  as  a  device  for  land-use  ad¬ 
justment  in  the  Great  Plains  has  also  been  analyzed.  In  Yellowstone  County, 
Montana,  a  survey  was  made  of  the  Buffalo  Creek  Grazing  District.  It  pre¬ 
sented  the  interrelationships  of  grazing  associations,  rural  zoning,  public 
land  purchase,  the  agricultural  adjustment  program,  and  the  management  of 
tax-reverted  county  lands.  Detailed  recommendations  resulted  for  grazing 
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legislation  and  association  procedure,  rural  zoning,  tax  adjustments,  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  agricultural  conservation  program,  and  management  of 
chroni cally-dclinqucnt  tax- reverted  lands.  This  ground  work  has  already 
led  to  introduction  of  hills  for  administration  of  county  tax  deed  lands 
in  Montana,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota.  Surveys  of  this  character  have 
implications  reaching  "beyond  the  particular  areas  covered.  Investigations 
which,  we  have  conducted  under  Title  III  funds,  in  cooperation  with  various 
state  agencies  and  the  newly-organized  county  planning  program,  were  basic 
to  recent  adoption  of  four  important  pieces  of  legislation  in  Minnesota. 
These  included  a  zoning  enabling  act,  provision  for  clearing  State  title  to 
tax-forfeited  land,  authorization  of  the  exchange  cf  State-owned  lands  for 
lands  of  the  United  States  or  private  lands,  and  provision  for  classifica¬ 
tion  of  tax- delinquent  land  for  resale  or  retention  by  the  State  as  con¬ 
servation  land.  Studies  of  a  related  nature  in  the  cut-over  regions  of 
Wisconsin  helped  point  out  the  need  for  assisting  the  State  and  northern 
counties  in  the  task  of  relocating  those  scattered  non-conforming  users  who 
desire  to  move  from  areas  zoned  under  rural  zoning  ordinances.  Settler  re¬ 
location  in  Wisconsin  is  now  doing  much  to  eliminate  excessive  costs  of 
local  public  services  and  to  assist  the  proper  administration  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  large  areas  of  county,  State,  and  federal  forest  lands. 

It  will  be  clear  from  the  brief  statement  presented  above  that  the 
development  of  land  utilization  policy  depends  upon  and  is  stemming  from 
the  desires  of  farm  people  for  land-use  adjustments  and  for  factual  know¬ 
ledge  of  land-use  conditions,  problems,  and  solutions  in  various  areas  of 
the  Nation.  The  contributions  which  our  work  is  making  toward  policy  forma¬ 
tion  gradually  are  being  brought  into  an  integrated  program,  modified  and 
adapted  to  current  needs  of  communities  and  the  Nation  as  a.  whole. 

The  brief  outline  of  some  of  the  work  in  land  economics  under  Title 
III  indicates  that  the  results  of  the  work  have  helped  to  modify  signifi¬ 
cantly  Federal  agricultural  policies  and  have  given  direction  to  public 
land  acquisition,  besides  contributing  to  a,  wide  range  of  adjustments,  c om¬ 
ul  enenting  and  su'Tolcnentinm  Federal  measures,  to  be  accomplished  by  modifi- 
cations  of  State  laws ,  local  ordinances,  and  aclm  inis  tractive  practices. 
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2 •  Improvement,  Protection,  and  Supervision  of  Lands  Acquired . — 
Approximately  6,182,655  acres  of  land  will  require  administration  under 
this  project  during  194l.  This  figur-e  includes  lands  acquired  under  the 
land  utilization  program  prior  tc  the  passage  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act  together  with  lands  acquired  under  this  Act. 

The  Budget  estimate  for  104l  will  he  used  for  the  operation  of  this 
acreage  on  a  management  and  maintenance  basis.  This  amount  will  not  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  development  and  improvement  of  the  lands  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  acquired. 

The  management  and  maintenance  of  these  lands  for  which  these  funds 
will  he  used  include  the  issuance  of  use  permits,  policing  and  patrolling, 
fire  protection,  maintenance  of  improvements,  operation  of  existing  facili¬ 
ties,  carrying  out  custodial  responsibility  on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  for  those  lands  assigned  to  State  agencies  for  administration,  and 
similar  management  items. 

3»  Acquisition  of  land. —  This  project  provides  for  the  acquisition  of 
lands  which  are  not  primarily  suitable  for  cultivation.  It  is  estimated  that 
by  June  30,  1940,  2,300,000  ac  res  of  land  will  have  been  purchased  or  op¬ 
tioned  under  Title  III  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  The  194l  esti¬ 
mate  ma.kes  no  provision-' for  the  purchase  of  any  l=nds  during  that  fiscal  year. 
The  only  sum  reflected  in  the  Budget  estimate  under  the  acquisition  of  land 
item  is  to  cover  expenses  cf  the  Solicitor's  Office  in  connection  with  title 
clearance  work  with  reference  to  options  accepted  during  the  fiscal  year  1940 
or  before.  A  revision  will  have  to  be  made  in  the  current  year's  land  pur¬ 
chase  program  in  order  to  provide  funds  sufficient  to  carry  forward,  the 
acquisition  work  (abstract  costs,  title  clearance,  cura.tive  work,  delivery 
ef  checks,  etc.)  pertaining  to  options  accepted  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  or  before. 


PASSENGER-CARRYING  VEHICLES 

The  estimate  included  under  Title  I  contemplates  the  replacement  of 
4  wornout  passenger-carrying  cars  at  an  average  net  cost  of  $^25  e°ch,  a 
total  of  $2,500.  A  total  of  l6  passenger  c^rs  are  on  hand  at  the  present 
time,  and  it  is  estimated  that  during  194l  it  will  bo  necessary  to  replace 
4  cf  these  cars.  The  vehicles  to  be  replaced  will  be  more  than  four  years 
old  in  1941. 

The  cars  tc  be  provided  for  under  Title  I  of  this  Act  ^re  to  be  used 
by  the  field  staff  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  who  are  engaged  in 
supervising  the  making  of  Farm  Tenancy  Loans  and  in  the  inspection  and 
appraisal  of  the  farms  and  development  work  done  thereon.  Due  to  the  fact 
that  these  loans  are  made  over  a  widely  scattered  area,  in  approximately 
1,500  counties  throughout  the  United  States,  these  officials  are  required 
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to  travel  from  county  to  county  where  no  form  of  public  transportation  is 
available;  therefore,  in  order  to  insure  the  efficient  conduct  of  the  field 
work,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  these  officials  with  passenger-carrying 
cars* 


The  estimate  included  under  Title  IV  contemplates  the  replacement  of  10 
wornout  passenger-carrying  cars  at  an  average  net  cost  of  $625  each,  a  total  of 
$6,250.  A  total  of  56  passenger  cars  are  on  hand  at  the  present  time,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  during  194l  it  vail  be  necessary  to  replace  10  of  these 
cars.  The  vehicles  to  be  replaced  will  be  more  than  four  years  old  in  194-1. 

The  cars  to  be  provided  for  under  Title  IV  of  this  Act  are  to  be  used 
by  the  field  staff  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  who  are  engaged  in  the 
management,  operation,  maintenance,  and  supervision  of  resettlement  projects. 
There  are  now  over  lbO  resettlement  projects  which  are  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Farm  Security  Administration.  These  projects  are  located  in  rural 
areas  throughout  the  United  States.  A  majority  of  them  are  not  furnished  by 
any  regular  means  of  transportation.  In  order  that  the  project  managers  and 
regional  supervisory  and  technical  officials  may  efficiently  conduct  their 
business  and  travel  to,  on,  and/or  from  the  projects  where  there  is  no  other 
means  of  transportation,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  passenger— carrying  cars. 
During  the  fiscal  year  194l,  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  only  1 
passenger- carrying  car  in  operation  for  approximately  every  three  projects. 
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EMERGENCY  RELIEF,  AGRI CULTURE 


(For  Loans,  Relief,  and  Rural  Rehabilitation) 


Appropriation,  1940,  Sec.  3,  Emergency 
Relief  Appropriation  Act,  1939 : 

Direct  appropriation  .  $143,000,000 

Reappropriation  from  unobligated 
balances  under  this  item  included 
in  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropri¬ 
ation  Act  of  1938.  ........  18,450,000 

Total  available,  1940 . .  .  lbl,450,000(a) 

Budget  Estimate,  194l . .  -  -  -(b) 


(a)  Allocations  for  these  purposes  in  the  fiscal  year  1939  under 

the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1938  and  similar 
prior-year  funds  aggregated  $198,789,810,  of  which  $180,339,810 
was  actually  obligated  in  1939,  leaving  a  balance  of  $18,450,- 
000  available  for  reappropriation  in  1940.  The  obligations 
incurred  in  1939  and  estimated  for  1940  are  indicated  in  the 
project  statement  which  follows. 

(b)  To  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  Emergency  Relief 

Appropriation  for  1941. 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1.  Rural  rehabilitation  loans . 

$119,149,076 

$97,175,000 

2.  Rural  rehabilit?„tion  direct  relief.  .  .  . 

24,022,901 

26,000,000 

3.  Rural  rehabilitation  services  and 
assistance: 

(a)  Farm  and  home  management  assistance 

10,029,958 

12,399,500 

(b)  Investigation  of  applications  and 

making,  collecting,  and  servicing 
loans  and  grants . .  . 

6,218,032 

7,594,124 

4.  Voluntary  farm  debt  adjustment . 

1,516,054 

2,000,000 
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Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

5.  Rural  rehabilitation  projects,  including 
technical  services.  ........... 

$5,783,006 

$800,000 

6.  Migratory  labor  camps  . . . 

5,043,195 

5,000,000 

7.  Water  utilization  projects,  including 
technical  services . . 

1,104,212 

3,000,000 

8.  Administrative  expenses  ...  . 

7,473,376 

7,473,376 

Total  obligations  . 

130,339,310 

161,450,000 

Unobligated  balance  of  1938, 

reappropriated,  1939  . 

-  23,789,310 

-  -  - 

Unobligated  balance  of  1939 > 

reappropriated,  1940  ....  . 

+  18,450,000 

-  13,450,000 

Total  appropriation  or  allotment.  .  . 

175,000,000 

143,000,000 

WORK  UITDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General . —  The  purpose  of  rural  rehabilitation  is  to  make  loans  to 
farm  owners,  farm  tenants,  farm  laborers,  sharecroppers,  and  others  who 
obtain,  or  v/ho  recently  obtained,  the  major  portion  of  their  income  from 
farming  operations  and  v/ho  cannot  obtain  adequate  credit  on  reasonable 
terms  from  any  lending  institution,  so  as  to  enable  such  eligible  families 
to  acquire  livestock,  farm  equipment,  supplies,  and  other  farm  needs  (in¬ 
cluding  improvements  and  repairs  to  real  property);  to  permit  the  refinanc¬ 
ing  of  chattel  mortgage  indebtedness  and  family  subsistence  and  medical 
care;  to  provide  direct  relief  to  eligible  families  in  rural  areas  for  sub¬ 
sistence  purposes;  to  assist  in  the  voluntary  adjustment  of  indebtedness 
between  farmers  and  their  creditors;  to  develop  good  agricultural  land 
previously  acquired  by  the  United  States  into  economic  farm  units  for  lease 
or  sale  to  eligible  farm  families;  to  develop  and  maintain  camps  for  the 
relief  of  migrant  agricultural  workers;  to  provide  for  a  v/ater  facilities 
program  for  v/ater  conservation,  dams,  reservoirs,  pipe  lines,  well  digging 
and  drilling,  and  other  facilities  for  v/ater  storage  or  utilization  in 
furtherance  of  rural  rehabilitation  and  relief  to  needy  persons;  to  furnish 
technical  services  and  guidance  in  sound  farm  and  home  management  practices; 
and  to  provide  personnel  and  facilities  for  the  administration  of  these 
activities  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  elsewhere. 
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1.  Rural  Rehabilitation  Loans. —  The  purpose  of  rural  rehabilitation 
loans  is  to  enable  low-income  and  destitute  farm  families  to  support  them¬ 
selves  through  continued  farming  by  extending  credit  on  the  basis  of 
acceptable  farm  and  home  plans.  Farm  owners,  farm  tenants,  farm  laborers, 
sharecroppers,  and  others  who  obtain,  or  have  recently  obtained,  part  of  their 
income  from  farming  but  who  cannot  obtain  adequate  credit  from  other  lending 
agencies,  are  eligible  for  these  loans. 

Rehabilitation  loans  enable  low-income  farmers  to  purchase  farm  and 
home  equipment,  workstock,  and  livestock  necessary  for  operating  needs.  These 
loans  also  enable  farmers  to  make  improvements  and  repairs  on  real  property,  to 
refinance  indebtedness,  or  to  meet  subsistence  needs. 

The  immediate  object  of  rehabilitation  loans  is  to  aid  the  farmer  to 
continue  planting  for  the  support  of  himself  and  his  family;  the  ultimate 
object  is  a  more  stable  farm  economy. 

Funds  for  the  current  fiscal  year  (1940)  for  this  project  are  being 
used  to  make  initial  rural  rehabilitation  loans  to  prospective  rehabilitation 
clients,  many  of  whom  were  receiving  direct  relief,  to  make  supplemental  loans 
to  established  rehabilitation  clients,  and  to  make  emergency  loans  to  farmers 
effected  by  recent  disastrous  droughts  and  floods.  The  entire  allotment  of 
$37 » 175*000  this  rehabilitation  loans  project  is  being  used  for  the  princi¬ 
pal  amount  of  the  loans. 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  one  million  low-income  farm  families 
are  in  need  of  this  assistance.  Of  these,  only  about  one-half  will  have  re¬ 
ceived  aid  through  rural  rehabilitation  loan  funds  prior  to  19^-1. 

Rural  rehabilitation  loans  are,  with  few  exceptions,  small  short-term 
loans  of  from  two  to  five  years  and  generally  call  for  repayment s  during  the 
period  of  the  loan.  There  is  set  forth  below  a  table  for  the  fiscal  years 
1936  through  19^1*  showing  the  amounts  of  both  principal  and  interest  which 
have  been,  or  which  it  is  expected  will  be,  collected  on  rural  rehabilitation 
loans.  The  estimated  collections  for  the  fiscal  years  1940  and  19^1  take  into 
consideration  the  additional  rural  rehabilitation  loans,  both  initial  and 
supplemental,  which  will  be  made  during  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year  19^0 
from  emergency  funds  which  are  now  available.  On  June  30,  1937 »  of  the  loans 
made  as  of  that  date  $51,001,285  had  matured,  and  $24,838,826  had  been  col¬ 
lected,  or  48.7  percent.  On  June  30,  193 S »  the  loans  made  as  of  that  date 
$90,016,719  had  matured,  and  $52,525,^35  had  been  collected,  or  50.5  percent. 
On  June  30,  1939,  of  the  loans  made  as  of  that  date  $125,136,730  had  matured, 
and  $87,958,5^1  had  been  collected,  or  70.3  percent.  On  October  31,  1939 » 
of  the  loans  made  as  of  that  date  $137 >589 >023  had  matured,  and  $105,802,839 
had  been  collected,  or  7^.9  percent.  The  percentage  of  collections  of  the 
amounts  which  have  matured  is  gradually  increasing,  and  it  is  expected  that 
approximately  SO  percent  of  the  amounts  which  will  mature  will  be  collected. 
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Year 


1937 

193S 

1939 

1940  (cst.) 

1941  (est.) 


Collections  on  Rural  Rehabilitation  Loans 


Principal 

$991,875 

22,089,409 

25,603,437 

33,248,572 

35,000,000 

40,000,000 


Interest 

$97939 

923,128 

1,220,723 

737,964 

7,000,000 

10,000,000 


Total 

$1,001,814 

23,012,537 

26,924,160 

33,986,536 

42,000,000 

50,000,000 


2.  Rural  Rehabilitation  Direct  Relief. — Direct  relief  under  the  rural 
rehabilitation  appropriation  is  extended  not  only  to  farm  families  who  are  the 
victims  of  natural  catastrophies ,  such  as  drought  or  flood,  but  to  indigent 
families  living  in  rural  areas  who  cannot  obtain  aid  from  other  sources  and 
who,  but  for  these  emergency  grants,  might  suffer  from  hunger  or  disease. 

P  st  experience  has  shown  that  major  catastrophies  occur  somewhere  in  the 
country  every  year.  Droughts  and  floods  have  disastrously  affected  large 
portions  of  many  states  this  year.  These  cash  grants  cease  when  the  families 
can  begin  their  own  rehabilitation  or  can  be  assisted  through  rehabilitation 
loans  based  on  farm  and  home  plans.  Cash  grants  of  direct  relief  are  admin¬ 
istered  on  investigation  and  determination  of  need  in  individual  cases. 
Employable  recipients  of  such  payments  are  required  to  perform  work  on 
useful  public  projects,  under  authority  of  Section  3  (c)  of  the  Emergency 
Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1939. 

3.  Rural  Rehabilitation  Services  and  Assistance. — The  work  under  this 
project  includes: 

(a)  Farm  and  Home  Management  Assistance:  The  nature  of  the  credit 
advanced  to  rehabilitation  borrowers  makes  necessary  farm  and  home  management 
assistance  which  will  insure  the  best  use  of  the  rehabilitation  loans.  This 
assistance  is  equal  in  importance  to  the  actual  loan  in  effecting  permanent 
rehabilitation.  Farm  and  home  management  supervisors  work  personally  with 
each  borrower  and  his  wife  to  determine  how  the  rehabilitation  loans  shall  be 
most  judiciously  expended  and  promptly  repaid.  They  cooperate  with  the  clients 
in  the  purchase  of  appropriate  equipment,  livestock,  fertilizers,  and  other 
operating  goods;  give  regular  and  periodic  assistance  to  clients  in  planning 
management  practices,  including  land  use,  labor  use,  agricultural  conservation, 
and  soil  erosion  control;  advise  the  use  of  certified  seed,  purebred  sires, 
high-analysis  fertilizers,  and  feed  rations;  advise  on  livestock  management, 
crop  cultivation,  feed  production,  and  gardening;  also  on  the  home  production, 
preparation,  and  conservation  of  meat,  eggs,  vegetables,  and  milk,  on  clothing 
preparation,  and  on  health  and  sanitation;  and  regarding  participation  in 
group  and  cooperative  services. 

The  funds  for  this  project  are  being  expended  for  field  salaries  for 
regional  and  State  personnel  who  supervise  district  and  county  supervisors  in 
the  technical  phases  of  farm  and  home  management  and  group  service  assistance 
to  borrowers;  for  district  and  county  farm  and  home  supervisors;  for  necessary 
clerical  help;  for  travel  of  regional  and  State  personnel  engaged  in  technical 
supervision  of  district  and  county  farm  and  home  management  supervisors;  for 
travel  of  district  and  county  farm  and  home  supervisors  in  giving  farm  and  home 
management  and  group  service  assistance  to  borrowers  through  farm  and  home 
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visits;  and  for  other  incidental  expenses,  including  office  facilities,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  supplies. 

( b )  Investi gation  of  Applications  and  Making,  Collecting  and  Servicing 
Loans  and  Grants:  To  comply  with  the  provisions  of  executive,  departmental, 
and  administration  orders  defining  rural  rehabilitation,  it  is  necessary  to 
investigate  the  need  and  eligibility  of  each  farm  family  applying  for  a  loan 
or  grant;  to  prepare  a  farm  and  home  plan  or  a  budget  to  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  such  a  loan  or  grant  and  as  a  guide  in  the  most  effective  use  of  the  loan 
by  the  farmer  and  his  family;  to  inspect  leases  for  terms  of  tenure  and  search 
county  records  for  liens  and  mortgages  taken  to  secure  such  loans;  to  service 
and  collect  repayments  on  loans  when  due  from  the  proceeds  of  crops,  livestock, 
and  livestock  products  when  harvested  or  marketed;  to  reinvestigate  each 
borrower  on  the  proposed  renewal  or  extension  or  supplementing  cf  such  loan 
or  grant  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  for  which  originally  made;  to  prepare 
notes,  mortgages,  and  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  offered  by  borrowers; 
to  repossess  and  sell  chattels  and  crops  of  borrowers  who  abandon  their  farm 
operations  or  who  fail  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  their  farm  plans,  budgets, 
or  loan  agreements;  to  make  receipts  for  and  remit  to  the  Treasury  loan  repay¬ 
ments  and  proceeds  of  sale  of  repossessed  chattels  and  crops;  and  to  account 
for,  record,  and  audit  such  transactions  in  county  regional,  and  national 
offices. 


Funds  for  this  project  are  being  expended  for  field  salaries  for 
regional  and  state  personnel  who  supervise  district  and  county  personnel;  for 
di strict  and  county  employees  directly  engaged  in  the  work  of  investigating 
applications  for  assistance,  in  obtaining  and  recording  of  security  instruments, 
in  effecting  renewals  and  extensions,  in  making  collections  and  receipts  and 
remitting  repayments  to  the  Treasury,  and  in  making  necessary  repossessions 
and  resale  of  mortgaged  property;  for  salaries  of  necessary  clerical  help;  for 
travel  performed  by  regional  and  state  personnel  engaged  in  supervising  dis¬ 
trict  and  county  employees  and  travel  performed  by  district  and  county  employees 
in  visiting  borrowers  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  work  described  above; 
and  for  other  incidental  expenses,  including  office  facilities,  equipment, 
and  supplies. 

4.  Voluntary  Farm  Debt  Adjustment;  Voluntary  farm  debt  adjustment 
activities  are  carried  on  between  the  farmer  debtors  and  their  creditors  in  an 
effort  to  bring  down  excessive  debts  within  the  farmers*  ability  to  pay  and  to 
give  creditors  an  opportunity  of  realizing  some  return  on  their  investment. 

Debts  contracted  during  the  era  of  high  prices  for  produce  and  farm  land  could 
not  be  met  following  the  depression  of  prices  and  became  frozen  assets  to  the 
creditor.  Adjustment  of  such  debts,  which  include  grocery  and  clothing  bills, 
medical  and  veterinary  bills,  feed,  fertilizer,  and  equipment  bills,  and 
chattel  and  real  estate  mortgages  or  interest  thereon,  is  necessary  in  many 
cases  in  order  to  make  a  sound  loan  to  a  borrower  or  place  a  farmer  in  a 
position  where  he  can  operate  his  farm  without  danger  of  foreclosure.  Adjust¬ 
ment  of  these  debts  is  effected  voluntarily  by  extension,  reduction,  refinan¬ 
cing,  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  farmer* s  ability  to  pay  as  determined 
by  his  individual  circumstances. 
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These  funds  are  "being  expended  for  field  salaries  for  personnel 
engaged  in  supervising  farm  debt  adjustment  activities  in  regional,  state, 
and  local  offices;  for  out-of-the— pocket  expenses  for  more  than  11,500  com¬ 
mittee  members  in  approximately  2,900  counties;  for  travel  for  personnel  en- 
gaged  in  directing  the  activities  of  the  local  committees  through  personal 
visits,  assisting  district  and  county  personnel  in  bringing  debtors'  cases 
before  the  committees,  and  visiting  creditors  when  necessary;  and  for  other 
incidental  expenses,  including  office  facilities,  equipment,  and  supplies. 

5 •  Rural  Rehabilitation  Projects,  Including  Technical  Services. — The 
purpose  of  this  project  is  to  develop  good  agricultural  land  previously  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  United  States  into  economic  farm  units  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  and  lease  or  sale  to  eligible  farm  families;  and  to  make  certain  addi¬ 
tions  to  and  alterations  in  the  rural  resettlement  and  suburban  resettle¬ 
ment  projects  found  necessary  upon  the  completion  of  those  projects.  On 
several  of  the  subsistence  homestead  projects,  which  were  built  for  part- 
time  industrial  workers,  the  residents  have  not  yet  secured  adequate  part- 
time  employment,  thereby  making  it  necessary  for  the  Government  to  supplement 
their  income  by  providing  useful  land  development  work  porojects  on  which 
these  stranded  industrial  workers  are  employed. 

6.  Migratory  Labor  Camps.—  The  purpose  of  this  poroject  is  to  afford 
migratory  agricultural  workers  an  opportunity  to  live  in  sanitary  surround¬ 
ings  by  building  camps  where  migrant  workers  may  live  for  a  limited  period 
at  minimum  cost;  to  aid  migrants  in  finding  a  stable  base  for  home  life;  to 
restore  a  form  of  community  life;  and  to  check  the  sporead  of  disease,  which 
is  ever  present  in  squatter  camps.  Migratory  labor  camps  provide  each  workei 
with  a  platform  on  which  to  pitch  his  tent  and  include  such  community 
facilities  as  a  utility  building,  an  isolation  unit,  assembly  room  and 
nursery,  first-aid  room  and  child  clinic,  recreation  hall,  kitchen,  laundry, 
and  sanitary  units.  Present  facilities  v/ill  accommodate  approximately  30,000 
migratory  workers,  including  their  families.  New  camps  being  developed  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  fiscal  year  will  shelter  approximately  20,000  additional 
workers,  including  their  families. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  between  200,000  and  350*000  migratory 
agricultural  workers  in  the  United  States,  with  very  few  migrants  earning 
as  much  as  $450  a  year.  Living  conditions  are  extremely  bad,  with  attendant 
evils  of  poverty  and  disease.  These  conditions  present  serious  problems  to 
both  the  w orkers  and  the  areas  in  which  they  temporarily  established  them¬ 
selves.  The  migratory  labor  camps  constructed  and  operated  under  this  pro¬ 
gram  will  in  part  alleviate  this  condition  and,  in  addition,  w ill  demonstrate 
what  can  be  done  further  along  this  line  by  porivate  growers  and  State  and 
Federal  agencies. 
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7 .  Water  Utilization  Projects,  Including  Technical  Services.  — >The 
purpose  of  this  project  is  to  xorovide  needed  water  facilities  to  farm  families 
"by  the  proper  use  and  control  of  the  water  resources  of  the  semi-arid  areas, 
principally  in  the  western  and  southwestern  portions  of  the  United  States. 
Facilities  for  water  storage,  conservation,  and  utilization  are  "being  provided 
through  the  construction  and  erection  of  dams  and  reservoirs,  installation  and 
laying  of  pipe  lines,  and  digging  and  drilling  wells.  This  work  requires 

the  services  of  construction  personnel,  including  engineers  and  necessary 
clerical  and  labor  assistance.  Employment  is  furnished  needy  farm  laborers, 
tenant  farmers,  needy  farm  owners,  and  relief  laborers  living  in  the  area 
wherein  the  work  is  being  done. 

(For  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the  water-facilities  program  paid 
from  the  appropriation  "Emergency  Relief,  Agriculture, 11  see  the  separate 
section  "Water  Facilities,  Arid  and  Semi-Arid  Areas",  under  the  caption 
"Work  under  this  appropriation",  pages  of  these  notes.) 

8.  Administrative  Expenses. — The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  carry 
on  the  various  administrative  activities  incident  to  the  rural  rehabilitation 
program.  The  salaries  and  e^qpenses  of  all  personnel  located  at  the  seat  of 
the  Government  and  of  all  personnel  located  in  the  regional  and  field  offices 
working  on  rural  rehabilitation,  including  administrative,  technical,  advisory 
and  legal  personnel,  are  included  under  this  project. 
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FARM  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 


(a)  FARM  TENANCY  (FA RM  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION) 


Tliis  schedule  accounts  for  the  allotment  to  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  from  the  appropriation  for  farm  ownership  loans  under 
Title  I  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  A  complete  statement, 
covering  all  funds  under  this  Title,  has  been  included  in  these  notes 
under  the  he  a d i ng  ' !  Farm  Tenant  Act ' ' . 


(b)  LIQUIDATION  .AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  RESETTLEMENT 
PROJECTS  (FARM  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION) 


This  schedule  accounts  for  the  allotment  to  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  from  the  appropriation  made  under  Title  IV  of  the 
Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  A  complete  statement,  covering  all 
funds  under  this  Title,  has  been  included  in  these  notes  under  the 
heading  "Farm  Tenant  Act" . 


(c)  EMERGENCY  RELIEF,  AGRICULTURE 
(FARM  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION) 


This  schedule  accounts  for  the  allotment  to  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  from  the  appropriation  carried  in  the  1939  Emergency 
Relief  Act  for  Rural  Rehabilitation.  A  complete  statement  covering 
all  funds  under  this  item,  has  been  included  in  these  notes  under  the 
heading  "Emergency  Relief,  Agriculture" . 


TRUST  ACCOUNT 


(a)  PAYMENTS  IN  LIEU  OF  TAXES  AND  FOR  OPERATION 
AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  RESETTLEMENT  PROJECTS 


This  schedule  covers  funds  provided  for  by  Section  3  °f  the 
Act  of  Congress  approved  June  29,  1936  (40  U.S.C.  431-434),  under 
which  receipts  derived  from  the  operation  of  any  resettlement  pro¬ 
ject  or  any  rural  rehabilitation  project  for  resettlement  purposes 
are  covered  into  the  United  States  Treasury  and  constitute  a  special 
fund,  which  is  available  to  the  Farm  Security  Administration  for  pay¬ 
ments  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  States,  political  subdivisions,  and  local 
taxing  units  and  for  any  other  expenditures  for  operation  and  main¬ 
tenance  (including  insurance)  of  such  projects.  The  receipts  made 
available  are  used,  as  rovided  for  under  the  Act,  to  make  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes  and  to  defray  the  costs  of  insurance  and  spoecial  miscel¬ 
laneous  expenses  on  resettlement  projects  and  rural  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
jects  for  resettlement  purposes.  Receipts  and  obligations  hereunder  for 
1939  and  estimated  for  1940  and  1941  are  as  follows: 


Receipts 


Obligations 


$1,497,896 

1,800,000 

2,000,000 


$1,478,743 

1,835,925 

1,979,705 
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TRUST  ACCOUNT 

(e)  STATE  RURAL  REHABILITATION  CORPORATION  FUNDS 

This  schedule  covers  funds  arising  out  of  agreements  with  State 
Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporations.  Under  the  rural  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  providing  grants 
to  the  states,  there  was  established  in  a  majority  of  the  states  (during 
1934  and  1935)  a  State  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation  to  administer 
the  rural  rehabilitation  program  in  each  state.  As  of  November  15,  1936, 
all  but  four  of  these  corporations,  acting  through  their  respective 
directorates,  had  entered  into  individual  agreements  with  the  United 
States  Government,  whereby  their  assets  and  liabilities  were  transferred 
in  trust  to  the  Government  to  he  made  available  as  a  revolving  fund  for 
rural  rehabilitation  purposes  within  the  respective  states.  In  addition, 
the  Government  as  managerial  agent,  administers  the  assets  of  two  of  the 
four  excepted  corporations. 

The  assets  transferred  and  all  assets  subsequently  collected  on 
behalf  of  the  corporations  Lave  been  deposited  in  special  trust  fund  ac¬ 
counts  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  Otates  and  have  been  administered 
by  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  transfer  agreements.  During 
the  fiscal  years  1937,  1936,  1939,  and  the  first  part  of  the  fiscal  year 
1940,  the  Farm  Security  Administration  has  endeavored  to  convert  excess 
assets  of  the  corporations  into  cash  and  to  collect  as  much  as  reasonably 
possible  on  outstanding  leans  and  other  accounts  receivable.  Funds  thus 
made  available  for  rural  rehabilitation  purposes  have  been  used  for  the 
payment  of  outstanding  obligations  and  new  obligations  incurred  for  the 
construction  and  development  of  corporation  property  and  for  making 
loans  to  corporation  clients.  The  same  disposition  will  bo  made  of 
funds  received  during  the  fiscal  year  1941 . 

During  the  fiscal  years  1937,  1936,  1939,  and  the  first  part  of 
the  fiscal  year  1940,  the  asset  items  more  easily  liquidated  were  liqui¬ 
dated  and  the  proceeds  therefrom,  together  with  the  previously  acquired 
balances,  are  being  used  for  rural  rehabilitation.  A  large  portion  of 
these  rural  rehabilitation  activities  require  long-term  investment  of 
corporation  funds.  It  is  estimated  that  the  collections  during  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  1941  will  be  considerably  under  these  during  the  fiscal  year 
1940  and  will  be  principally  derived  from  collections  of  3  to  5  year 
loans  maturing  in  part  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1940 
and  during  the  fiscal  year  1941,  collections  of  rents  and  other  income 
from  corporation  property,  and  collection  of  the  more  difficult  de¬ 
linquent  accounts  not  collected  during  the  fiscal  years  1937,  1936, 

1939,  and  1940.  All  amounts  collected  during  the  fiscal  year  1941, 
plus  the  unomeumbored  balances  from  preceding  years,  will  be  available 
for  the  servicing  of  corporation  accounts,  the  making  of  a  minimum  of 
supplemental  loans  to  already  existing  corporation  loan  clients,  the 
management  and  maintenance  of  corporation  property  already  constructed 
and  developed,  and  other  rehabilitation  purposes.  Obligations  incurred 
under  this  fund  in  1939  and  amounts  estimated  for  194-0  and  1941  are: 


1939  . $4,090,092 

1940  .  5,650,500 

1941  .  4,800,000 
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WATER  FACILITIES,  ARID  AND  SEMI -ARID  AREAS 


Appropriation  Act,  1940  .......  $500,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1941  .  500.000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 


Development  of  water  facilities 

and  semi-arid  areas  . 

Unobligated  balance  . 

Total  . 


arid 


1939 


$368,193 

131.807 


500,000 


1940 

(Estimated) 


$500,000 


500.000 


1941 

(Estimated ) 


$500,000 


500,000 


WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

The  wat or-facilitics  program  is  administered  under  the  authority  of 
the  Act  approved  August  28,  1937  (l6  U.S.C.  590r  -  590x),  known  as  the 
Pope-Joncs  Water  Facilities  Act.  The  Act  was  a  legislative  outgrowth  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  President's  Great  Plains  Committee  and  gives  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  authority  essential  to  rounding  out  the  land 
conservation  and  utilization  program  in  the  arid  and  semi-arid  areo.s  of  the 
United  States.  When  used  in  conjunction  with  other  permanent  Departmental 
programs  (such  as  soil  cons ervat ion,  flood  control,  agricultural  adjustment, 
crop  insurance,  and  submarginal  land  purchase),  the  v/ater  facilities  pro¬ 
gram  cam  go  far  in  stabilizing  western  agriculture  and  making  the  tenure  of 
farm  operators  more  secure. 

This  appropriation  provides  for  the  development  and  construction  of 
small  water  facilities,  such  as  ponds,  reservoirs,  wells,  and  other  develop¬ 
ments,  in  order  to  promote  better  utilization  of  water  and  land  resources 
in  the  arid  and  semi -arid  areas  of  the  United  States. 

The  Water  Facilities  Program,  which  was  initiated  during  the  fiscal 
year  1939?  has  demonstrated  its  importance  in  the  utilization  and  conserva¬ 
tion  of  water  and  land  resources.  The  extension  of  this  type  of  aid  to 
farm  and  livestock  operators  has  improved  their  operating  efficiency  and 
placed  them  in  a  position  where  they  can  actively  follow  proper  land  use 
and  conservation  programs. 

In  constructing  water  facilities,  under  the  Water  Facilities 
Program,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Department  to  require  benefiting  farmers 
to  make  the  maximum  possible  contribution  to  the  cost  of  facilities 
through  furnishing  labor,  equipment,  and  materials.  Benefiting  farmers 
must  also  repay  to  the  United  States,  over  a  period  of  years,  as  large  a 
portion  of  the  direct  Federal  cost  of  the  facilities  as  a  careful  analysis 
of  their  farm  income  indicates  will  be  possible.  Furthermore,  they  must 
agree  to  follow  proper  land  use  practices  for  the  duration  of  the  farmers' 
debt  to  the  Government,  and,  in  all  events,  for  at  least  five  years.  Of 
the  total  Federal  expenditures,  approximately  60  per  cent  will  be  repaid 
to  the  Government. 
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The  $500,000  appropriation  for  the  Water  Facilities  Program  during 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1939  and  1940  has  enabled  the  Department  to  make 
a  modest  start  in  meeting  the  needs  for  this  typo  of  development.  During 
the  fiscal  years  1939  and  1940,  $1,104,212  and  $3,000,000,  respectively, 
of  Emergency  Relief  funds  have  been  made  available  to  supplement  the 
regular  Water  Facilities  appropriation.  Schedules  of  obligations  incurred 
under  these  funds  are  shown  in  the  schedules  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  Farin  Security  Administration,  to 
which  they  wore  allotted.  A  summary  schedule  of  these  allotments  follows: 


1232 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  .....  $153,012 


Farm  Security  Administ ration  .........  323,446 

Soil  Conservation  Service  . . . . 627 , 754 

Total  . 1.104,212 


1240 

$175,000 

1,700,000 

1,125.000 

3,000.000 


The  use  of  these  funds  appropriated  for  rural  rehabilitation  is 
making  a  contribution  in  the  same  direction,  although  various  restrictions, 
such  as  the  requirement  that  cooperating  farmers  be  eligible  for  rehabili¬ 
tation  assistance,  necessarily  limit  the  application  of  this  emergency 
relief  fund. 


In  order  to  achieve  maximum  benefits,  this  program  must  be 
continuously  integrated  with  the  programs  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  and  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  and  the  general  planning 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Cooperation  also  must  be 
maintained  with  other  Departmental  agencies  and  with  soil  conservation 
districts  or  other  public  agencies  established  by  States. 

Facilities  developed  under  this  project  during  the  fiscal  year  1939 
averaged  $600  of  direct  costs. 
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PASSENGER-CARRYING  VEHICLES 

The  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1941  contemplate  an  expenditure 
of  $8,300  for  the  purchr.se  of  12  passenger-carrying  vehicles,  which  it  is 
estimated  will  average  approximately  $690  each  when  the  trade-in  values 
of  12  old  cars  being  exchanged  arc  taken  into  consideration. 

Those  vehicles  will  be  needed  by  tho  agencies  of  the  Department 
administering  this  program  in  making  area  plans  for  designated  areas  in 
which  tho  feasibility  cf  program  operations  are  being  studied,  in  visit¬ 
ing  farm  operations,  making  detail  surveys  and  plans,  and  supervising 
and  inspecting  the  actual  construction  operations  located  in  tho  particular 
areas . 


It  is  estimated  that  those  vehicles  will  be  driven  on  an  average 
cf  15,000  miles  per  year  and  that  their  life  will  average  between  50,000 
and  60,000  miles.  This  travel  will  be  performed  mostly  in  rural  areas 
not  accessible  by  common  carrier.  Therefore,  the  nature  of  this  program 
makes  the  use  of  passenger-carrying  vehicles  practically  indispensable. 
Departmental  experience  has  proven  that  the  use  of  personally-owned 
automobiles  on  a  mileage  reimbursable  basis,  whore  such  continuous  and 
•extensive  use  is  involved,  is  more  expensive  than  the  use  of  Government- 
owned  automobiles* 
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COOPERATIVE  FARM  FORESTRY 


Appropriation  Act,  1940 . $300,000 

Budget  Estimate,.  194l .  5OO,  796 

Increase .  $73^ 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Projects 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

1.  Cooperation  with  States  for 
extension  activities  in  develop¬ 
ing  farm  forestry. . . 

$50,000 

$50,000 

2.  Production  and  distribution  of 
forestry  planting  stock  from 
existing  nurseries  to  farmers.... 

50,000 

50,000 

3.  Farm  forestry  projects,  and 

necessary  investigations . 

200,000 

200  000 

Additional  for  administrative 

promotions . 

756 

+$756  (1 

Total . 

— 

$300,000 

$300,756 

+$756 

INCREASE 

(l)  $756  additional  is  estimated  under  this  item  for  administrative 

promotions  in  accordance  with  the  plan  which  is  "being  uniformly  applied  in 
the  "budget  estimates  for  194l . 

WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

The  Cooperative  Farm  Forestry  Act  authorizes  the  production  or  pro¬ 
curement  and  distribution  of  forest-tree  and  shrub  planting  stock;  the 
making  of  necessary  investigations ;  advising  farmers  regarding  the  establish¬ 
ment,  protection,  and  management  of  farm  forests  and  forest  and  shrub  planta¬ 
tions,  the  harvesting,  utilization,  and  marketing  of  the  products  thereof 
and  entering  into  cooperative  agreements  for  the  establishment,  protection, 
and  co.ro  of  farm  or  other  forest  land  tree  and  shrub  plantings. 

Under  those  provisions  it  is  the  aim  to  build  a  forestry  program 
based  on  actual  farm  conditions  and  problems,  to  develop  a  procedure  which 
will  incorporate  the  views  of  the  farm  owners  and  include  the  cooperation 
of  Federal,  State,  and  private  agencies,  to  integrate  thoroughly  the  for¬ 
estry  work  with  other  phases  of  farm  management,  and  to  carry  out  such  a 
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program  through  a  structure  of  research,  service,  and  education  as  will  he 
"broad  in  scope  and  yet  sufficiently  intensive  to  accomplish  definite  and 
convincing  results. 

The  existing  programs  in  cooperative  farm  forestry  extension  and  in 
cooperative  production  and  distribution  of  forest  planting  stock  authorized 
under  the  Clarke-Mcl'Tary  Act,  which  have  been  in  operation  since  1925,  need 
expanding  to  meet  existing  demands.  To  provide  for  an  increase  in  the  De¬ 
partment's  participation  in  these  programs  it  is  proposed  to  use,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  present  program,  a  part  of  the  funds  requested  for  (l) 
farm  forestry  extension  work,  under  cooperative  understanding  with  the  States, 
and  (2)  for  the  production  in  State  cooperative  nurseries  and  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  forest  planting  stock,  under  cooperative  understanding  with  the 
States . 


The  chief  problem  continues  to  be  to  get  the  farmer  to  appreciate 
the  services  his  farm  woodland  can  render  in  his  whole  farm  lay-out  and  its 
operation.  In  order  that  he  may  have  this  appreciation  he  must  recognize 
his  woodland's  productive  possibilities  and  know  how  to  manage  his  woods 
so  as  to  make  them  a  producing  unit  of  his  farm.  He  must  recognize  the 
value  of  trees  properly  located,  whether  planted  or  native  growth,  for  pro¬ 
tection  of  buildings,  feeding  lots,  fields,  and  crops  against  wind;  for  con¬ 
trol  of  erosion;  and  for  the  production  of  fuel,  posts,  etc. 

The  problem  of  getting  proper  farm  forest  practices  applied  needs  to 
be  attacked  in  various  ways — through  education,  service,  research,  and  such 
other  assistance  as  needed.  Obviously  these  various  phases  should  be 
guided  by  a  plan  which  correlates  activities  in  this  field  with  other  land- 
use  programs  and  which  provides  the  emphasis  and  the  technique  for  develop¬ 
ing  the  forestry  activities. 

In  this  program  consideration  is  given  to  the  3tudy  of  such  factors 
as  the  relation  of  input  and  output  from  the  woods  as  compared  to  other  parts 
of  the  farm  business,  as  well  as  the  relation  of  woods  income  to  the  whole 
farm  organization. 

It  is  considered  that  the  function  of  research  in  farm  forestry  is 
that  of  providing  basic  information  for  and  of  solving  problems  confronted 
in  action  and  extension  programs,  as  well  as  providing  for  better  conduct 
of  these  programs  by  discovering  and  developing  improved  techniques,  prac¬ 
tices,  and  principles.  These  functions  are  so  intimately  connected  with 
field  operations  and  extension  as  often  to  be  essentially  a  part  of  them. 

Many  of  the  problems  to  be  solved  arc  those  confronted  by  the  men  in  the 
field,  and  the  research  program  will  be  developed  and  research  projects 
selected  with  the  full  advice  and  cooperation  of  the  action,  extension,  and 
program  planning  agencies  of  the  Department  and  the  States  and,  insofar  as 
practicable,  carried  out  in  conjunction  with  the  farm  forestry  projects. 

Education  in  the  practice  of  forestry  is  the  means  of  bringing  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  handle  farm  woodlands  right  down  to  the  ground.  Educa¬ 
tion  has  to  do  with  stimulating  interest  of  the  farmer  and  acquainting  him 
with  the  general  benefits  to  be  derived.  Advising  the  farmer  of  principles 
and  practices  involved  in  securing  them  constitutes  a  distinct  phase  of  the 
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of  the  program.  This  is  an  essential  step  in  obtaining  actual  application 
of  proper  practices  in  the  woods.  The  extent  to  which  the  individual 
farmer  benefits  from  education  depends  on  his  interest,  initiative,  and 
facilities  for  carrying  recommendations  into  effect  unless  otherwise  as¬ 
sisted. 


Service,  on  the  other  hand,  involves  specific,  practical  assistance 
to  the  farmer  in  the  application  of  approved  forestry  methods  by,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  making  a  detailed  farm-management  plan  for  his  entire  farm,  includ¬ 
ing  the  forest  areas,  and  assistance  in  carrying  out  that  plan.  It  is  an 
efficient  means  of  bringing  right  into  the  woods  the  necessary  leadership 
and  technical  supervision  to  assure  confident  application  by  the  farmer  of 
the  practices  his  woodland  needs. 

The  farm  forestry  program  contemplates  to  a  large  degree  service  to 
farmers  in  selected  areas.  These  areas  would  be  set  up  as  farm  forestry 
projects,  wherever  feasible,  in  connection  with  other  land-use  programs  of 
the  Department,  including  soil  conservation  districts  and  other  land-use 
demonstration  areas .  It  is  desired  to  build  up  within  them  an  increasing 
number  of  well-managed,  producing  farm  woodlands,  with  records  to  prove  what 
forestry,  integrated  with  farm  management,  can  accomplish.  These  projects 
also  offer  a  place  for  the  testing  of  methods  and  the  conduct  of  research 
of  the  type  already  explained. 

In  many  States  the  State  Forester,  the  Director  of  Extension,  the 
Director  of  the  State  Experiment  Station,  a  representative  each  of  the  For¬ 
est  Service  and  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  farmer  members  of  the 
State  Land-Use  Planning  Committee,  are  serving  as  a  State  Farm  Forestry  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  committees  are  studying  the  farm  forestry  needs  of  the  State 
and  recommending  in  order  of  priority  the  areas  in  which  they  feel  farm 
forestry  projects  should  be  located.  They  clear  their  proposals  through 
the  State  Agricultural  Land-Use  Committee. 

Each  farm  forestry  project  is  being  designed  so  as  to  coordinate 
with  other  land-adjustment  programs  insofar  as  possible  and  to  cover  a 
sufficient  number  of  farms  and  a.creagc  of  farm  woodlands  to  provide  for  an 
adequate  demonstration  and  for  the  efficient  utilization  of  technicians  to 
assist  in  developing  land-use  plans  and  forestry  techniques.  In  soil  con¬ 
servation  districts  the  forestry  program  will  be  incorporated  in  the  land- 
use  plan  of  the  farm. 


PASSES GER- CARRY I SG  VEHICLES 

The  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1941  contemplate  an  expenditure 
of  $7>700  for  the  purchase  of  11  passenger-carrying  vehicles  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $700  each. 

The  farm-f orcstry  program  requires  the  establishment  of  projects  in 
areas  not  easily  accessible  by  common  carrier.  The  use  of  passenger-carrying 
vehicles  is  practically  indispensable  in  reaching  these  areas.  The  vehicles 
proposed  for  purchase  under  this  appropriation  will  be  assigned  to  the  use  of 
regional  supervisory  and  technical  personnel  who  must  travel  considerable 
distances  to  reach  the  projects  in  their  region  and  who  must  follow  more 
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flexible  schedules  in  traveling  among  the  projects  than  the  common  carriers 
provide . 


Departmental  experience  has  proved  that  the  use  of  personally-owned 
vehicles  by  reimbursement  on  a  mileage  basis,  where  extensive  travel  by 
supervisory  personnel  is  involved,  is  not  as  economical  as  the  use  of 
publicly-owned  vehicles.  Project  technicians  will  utilize  passenger-carrying 
vehicles  available  under  cooperative  arrangements  with  the  several  States 
contributing  to  the  farm-forestry  program. 


. 
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RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ADM  I  IT  I S  THAT  I  ON 

This  organ! zat ion, heretofore  an  independent  agency  of  the 
Government,  was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ef¬ 
fective  July  1,  1939 >  pursuant  to  Reorganization  Plan  Ho.  II.  The 
estimates  for  19^1  with  respect  to  this  activity  arc  summarized  as 
follows : 


Salaries  and  Expenses 
Printing  and  Binding. 
Loans . 


Independent 
Offices  Appro- 

prial$S8  Act ’ 

$2,700,000 

90,000 

40,000,000 


Budget 

Estimate 

1941 

$3,100,000 
100,000 
( a) 


Decreases 

and 

Increases 


+$400,000 
+  10,000 
-40,000,000(  a) 


Total 


42,790,000  3,200,000 


-39,590,000 


(a)  The  194l  estimates  contemplate  that  the  loan  fund  of  $40,000,000  for 
that  fiscal  year  v/ill  he  borrowed  from  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo¬ 
ration. 


(a)  SALARIES  AMD  EXPENSES 


Appropriation,  1940  . $2,700,000 

Budget  Estimate,  194l .  3 , 100,000 

Increase .  +400 ,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


1939 

1940  :  1941 

(Estimated):  (Estimated) 

Increase  or 
Decrea.se 

1.  Lending  Activities: 

aiding  farmers  to  per- 

feet  their  borrowing 

organizations;  invest!- 

gating  feasibility  of 

and  making  loans  for 

rural  electrification 

$527,095 

$406,690:  $362,633 

-$32,057  (1) 

2.  Line  Building  Activi- 

tics:  technical 

assistance  to  rural 

borrowers  in  design- 

ing,  arranging  for 

the  construction  of, 

and  constructing  their 

electric  svstems. 

674,012 

551,427:  445,920 

-105,507  (2) 

3.  Loan  Protection: 

safeguarding  Govern- 

ment  Loans: 

a.  Through  Management 

Advice:  assist- 

ancc  to  rural  bor- 

rowers  in  sound 

manage  me  nt  and 

technical  oper- 

at  ion  of  their 

electric  systems. 

255,023 

517, 04l:  708,121 

+191,140  (3a) 

b .  Through  Loan  Build- 

ing:  helping  farm: 

people  to  secure  : 

maximum  benefit  : 

from  electricity  : 

on  their  farms,  in- 

eluding  safe  wiring 

262,762 

403,353=  541,794 

+132,441  (3b) 

c  .  Thr ough  Aud its,  In-: 

spections,  Col-  : 

lections:  audit-: 

ing  of  records,  : 

checking  of  com-  : 

mitnents  and  other : 

contingent  lia-  : 

bilities,  and  col-: 

lccting  interest  : 

and  amortization. : 

391,133 

579,399:  769,262 

+129,269  (3c) 

4.  General  Administration: 

162,843 

242,090:  266,204 

+  24,n4  (4) 

Total,  Salaries  and  Ex-  : 

menses . -f 

0  00O1  Ol  o' 

C.  ,  C-O- r  ,  'y  io 

2,700,000:  3,100,000 

+400,000 

700 


INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

The  request  for  Congressional  appropriations  for  Rural  Electrifica¬ 
tion  Administration  shows  a  decrease  of  $39*590.000  because  of  the  proposed 
procurement  of  loan  funds  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  The 
increase  of  $410,000  ($400,000  for  Salaries  and  Expenses  and  $10,000  for 
Printing)  —  approximately  15  percent  —  for  administrative  expenses  is  to 
make  possible  the  effective  discharge  of  the  enlarging  responsibilities  of 
protecting  Government  loans  resulting  from  a  35  percent  increase  in  the 
cumulative  number  of  borrowers'  projects  in  operation;  and  secondarily  to 
perform  certain  vital  work  of  prior  years  which  cannot  safely  be  deferred 
beyond  fiscal  194l  —  all  of  which  is  essential  to  malting  electricity  avail¬ 
able  to  farm  people  on  an  economical  and  dependable  basis. 

By  the  end  of  fiscal  1939  norc  than  $226,000,000  had  been  lent  by 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  to  636  borrowers  with  which  to  make 
electricity  available  to  over  a  half  million  fa,rm  families  a,s  soon  as  the 
lines  are  completed.  During  the  present  fiscal  yean  an  additional  $40,000,000 
is  being  lent  to  make  service  available  to  another  100, Q00  fa,rms.  Because 
of  its  influence  on  the  needs  for  additional  administrative  funds  in  fiscal 
194l,  it  is  important  to  note  that  a  total  of  $140,000,000  wn.s  appropriated 
by  the  Congress  for  loans  during  fiscal  1939*  Much  of  the  construction  re¬ 
sulting  from  these  1939  leans  v/ill  not  be  completed  and  the  linos  placed  in 
actual  operation  until  late  in  1940.  This  means,  of  course,  that  many  proj¬ 
ects,  in  addition  to  a.  part  of  those  starred  in  fiscal  1940,  will  not  begin 
operation  until  fiscal  194l  and  will  require  operating  assistance  for  the 
first  time  during  that  year. 

In  the  interest  of  protecting  the  Government  loans,  it  is  essential 
that  REA  assist  and  guide  these  borrowers  in  their  operating  problems  as 
soon  as  the  lines  arc  energized;  rural  electric  cooperatives  arc  going  con¬ 
cerns  amd  their  operating  problems  must  be  met  as  they  arise.  The  enlarging 
magnitude  of  this  assistance  required  by  operating  projects  is  clea.rly  shown 
by  the  increasing  cumulative  number  of  projects  in  operation  from  year  to 
yearn:  in  fiscal  1939*  71^  projects;  fiscal  1940,  1,331  projects;  and  fiscal 

1941,  1,866  projects.  Records  indicate  that  the  number  of  miles  of  line 
constructed  increases  from  142,000  in  July  1939  to  235.000  in  July  1940  amd 
277.000  in  July  194l.  The  number  of  farms  served  increases  from  263,5^1 
in  July  1939  to  about  525,000  in  1940  and  630,000  in  lQ4l. 

In  order  to  execute  the  fiscal  1939  program  of  the  Congress,  it  was 
necessary  to  concentrate  all  efforts  on  those  stops  prerequisite  to  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  loams  amd  getting  construction  under  way.  Much  of  the  work  resulting 
from  these  loams  has  continued  during  the  present  fiscal  year.  Consequently, 
other  activities,  especially  those  pertaining  to  guidance  in  directing  com¬ 
pleted  projects  toward  satisfactory  operations,  hah.  to  be  minimized  in  fiscal 
1939  und  19^0  amd  much  of  it  deferred  until  fisca.1  194l.  Because  of  in¬ 
sufficiency  of  administrative  funds,  much  of  the  operating  assistance  which 
should  have  been  rendered  to  operating  projects  during  the  present  fisca.1 
year  has  had  to  be  deferred  until  fiscal  194l. 

The  increase  in  the  amount  of  work  which  must  be  done  by  REA  during 
each  year  is  clearly  shown  in  the  accompanying  chart.  Of  the  various 
measures  presented  in  this  chart ,  the  most  important  is  the  cumulative  number 
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of  projects  in  operation.  This  is  because  the  ultinato  success  of  the  rural 
electrification  program  of  the  Congress  depends  on  how  well  the  businesses 
of  the  borrowers  are  managed;  and  each  project  in  operation  must  render 
economical  and  dependable  service  to  the  farmers  if  they  arc  to  receive  the 
maximum  benefits  from  the  use  of  electric  power.  Particular  attention  is 
called  to  the  decreasing  unit  cost  curve  shown  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
chart.  This  shows  that  the  administrative  appropriation  per  project  in 
operation  is  constantly  decreasing,  from  $9,000  per  project  in  fiscal  1937 
to  $5,352  in  1938  to  $3,364  in  1939  to  $2,020  in"  194b  and  to  $ljl4  for  " 
fiscal  194l. 

The  rapidly  growing  number  of  projects  in  operation—  an  increase  of 
35  percent  over  fiscal  19^-0—  will  need  technical,  managerial,  legal,  finan¬ 
cial  and  load-building  guidance  in  fiscal  194l  in  order  that  they  nay  bcconc 
I  successful  oner  a/ting  enter-  rises  with  ability  to  render  dcnendable  service 
ij  and  with  sufficient  revenue  to  pay  interest  and  amortization  charges  on  the 
Government  loans.  On  the  basis  of  the  needs  of  these  projects  and  the  rapidly 
expanding  mileage  of  energized  line,  it  has  been  calculated  that  an  increase 
of  $410,000  for  salaries  and  other  expenses  will  be  required  to  carry  on  the 
rural  electrification  program  in  fiscal  1941. 

This  net  increase .has  been  carefully  calculated,  based  on  records  of 
performance  for  each  typo  of  activity ,  and  is  described  in  detail  under  each 
of  the  following  work  pro jects : 

(l)  Deerea.se  of  $33,057  for  Lending  Activities:  ai d i ng  f arnc r s  to 
perfect  their  borroving  orgenize.tions ;  investigating  f casibility__o_f  and 

making  loans  for  rural  electrification^-  A  decrca.se  of  $32,057  in  the  cost 

of  this  phase  of  the  program  is  anticipated  in  fiscal  1941  notwithstanding 
the  fa.ct  that  in  some  respects  the  tasks  of  determining  feasibility  and  of 
other  lending  activities  will  involve  additional  work  because  of  an  anticipated 
increase  in  the  number  of  applications  for  loans.  In  contrast  to  an  estimated 
300  new  projects  in  fiscal  1940,  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  285  new 
projects  in  fiscal  1041.  Every  effort  is  being  ma.de  constantly  to  simplify 
and  standardize  work  throughout  the  organization  and  it  is  hoped  that  certain 
economics  will  be  realized  in  this  phase  of  the  work  without  impairing  its 
thoroughness  or  quality.  The  activities  involved  in  this  category  of  work, 
including  field  and  other  examinations ,  legal,  engineering  and  certain  mana¬ 
gerial  activities,  relating  to  determinations  of  feasibility  and  the  making 
of  loans  to  rural  borrowers ,  arc  of  fundamental  importance  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  proper  arrangements  upon  which  to  base  the  commitments  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  borrowers  in  order  that  the  la.ttcr  can  proceed  in  the  design 
and  construction  of  their  electric  systems.  To  some  extent  these  activities 
vary  with  the  loan  funds  available  for  line  construction.  In  this  connection, 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  cost  of  this  phase  of  the  work  decreased  $120,405 
from  fiscal  1939  to  fiscal  1940,  making  an  estimated  total  cost  for  fiscal 
1940  of  $4o6,690.  However ,  the  further  decrease  of  $33,057  for  fiscal  194l 
as  anticipated  will  be  achieved  primarily  as  a.  result  of  increasing  efficiency 
and  more  experience  in  performing  the  essential  steps  involved  in  this  phase 
of  the  work. 
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( 2 )  Decrease  of  $103, 5Q7  in  Lino  Building  Activities:  technical 
assistance  to  rural  “borrowers  in  designing,  arranging  for  the  construction 

of,  and  constructing ' their  electric  systems.  A  decrease  of  $105,507  in 

the  estimated  cost  of  this  phase  of  the  program  is  contemplated  in  fiscal 
1941  because  it  is  probable  that  the  volume  of  work  will  be  less  than  in 
fiscal  1940.  While  the  most  important  measurable  determinants  of  the  work 
volume  of  this  phase  arc  the  number  of  projects  in  process  and  the  number 
of  miles  of  lino  under  construction,  there  arc  other  immeasurable  conditions 
and  situations  that  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  amount  of  technical, 
legal  and  managerial  assistance  which  is  needed  by  projects  in  process  of 
construction.  This  decrease  of  $105,507  reflects  primarily  the  anticipated 
completion  of  the  construction  work  generated  by  the  $140,000,000  loan  ap¬ 
propriation  of  fiscal  1939  which  has  placed  a  heavy  burden  on  this  phase 
of  the  work  during  the  present  fiscal  year.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  trend  in  the  estimated  cost  of  this  work  has  been  downward  since 
fiscal  1939 »  the  estimated  cost  in  fiscal  1940  being  $122, 585  less  than 
that  of  fiscal  1939-  With  favorable  weather  conditions,  it  is  believed 

that  a  greater  part  of  the  work  resulting  from  the  fiscal  1939  loans  will 

be  completed  by  the  beginning  of  fiscal  1941  and,  as  they  are  completed, 
the  lines  will  then  be  ready  for  energization  and  operation. 

On  the  basis  of  the  work  involved  in  a  $40,000,000  loan  program  in 

fiscal  194l  plus  the  normal  carry-over  of  work  generated  by  loans  of  the 
present  fiscal  year,  it  is  estimated  that  some  42,000  miles  of  line  will 
be  constructed  during  fiscal  194l .  The  importance  of  aiding  borrowers  in 
line  building  activities  is  apparent  when  it  is  recognized  that  the  distribu¬ 
tion  lines  constitute  the  solo  security  for  the  Government  loan  and  that 
economical  and  sturdy  line  construction  is  essential  to  successful  operation 
of  borrowers'  projects.  The  importance  of  these  facts  and  their  bearing 
on  future  operations  of  the  projects  have  been  carefully  considered  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  estimated  costs  of  this  phase  of  the  program  in  fiscal  194l .  It 
is  believed  that  the  amount  recommended  will  afford  reasonable  assurance 
to  the  farmers  and  the  Government  that  this  work  will  be  done  properly. 

(3)  Loan  Protection:  Safeguarding  Government  Loans.  The  ultimate 
success  of  the  rural  electrification  program  of  the  Congress  depends,  in 

a  very  real  sense,  on  how  well  the  borrowers  manage  their  business.  From 
the  viewpoint  of  both  the  farmers  and  the  Government,  achievement  of  success 
moans  that  farmers  will  enjoy  permanently  the  benefits  of  electric  power 
at  rates  low  enough  to  permit  maximum  use  but  yet  sufficient  to  make  the 
interest  and  principal  payments  on  the  Government  loan .  There  is  no  reason 
why  these  borrowers  should  not  become  successful  operating  enterprises  if 
their  officers  and  Rural  Electrification  Admin is trod  ion  experts  cooperate 
in  developing  and  establishing  the  necessary  managerial  methods  and  tech¬ 
niques  involved,  particularly  with  regard  to  those  unique  characteristics 
of  rural  systems  which  differ  in  many  important  respects  from  those  of 
strictly  urban  systems.  Inasmuch  as  over  90  percent  of  those  borrowers 
are  cooperative  or  other  non-profit  organizations  of  farmers  with  no  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  technology  and  operation  of  the  electric  utility  business,  it 
is  apparent  that  they  need  for  a  considerable  period  after  energizing, 
technical  assistance  .and  guidance  in  the  management  of  their  electric 
systems  in  order  to  establish  themselves  as  successful  operating  enterprises. 
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The  rendering  of  this  help  and  guidance  to  projects  in  operation 
is  becoming  the  nest  important  phase  of  the  rural  electrification  pro, ’ran, 
particularly  in  fiscal  194l  "because  of  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of 
projects  in  operation.  This  export  assistance  must  ncccssar ily  be  as  varied 
as  the  ramifications  of  the  utility  industry  itself.  It  must  bo  adequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  increasing  number  of  pro  jects  if  proper  -nrotection 
of  the  G-overnnont  loans  is  to  be  assured  and  farmers  arc  to  obtain  dependable 
electric  service.  At  the  end  of  fiscal  1939 »  there  wore  7^4  projects  in 
operation;  fiscal  1940,  there  will  be  .an  estimated  1,381  projects;  and  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  1941  it  is  estimated  there  will  bo  l,So6  projects,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  almost  35  percent  over  fiscal  1940.  The  increase  recommended  for 
fiscal  1941  for  each  of  the  following  phases  of  this  work  reflect  directly 
the  needs  and  requirements  of  this  situation. 

(30.)  Increase  of  $191,  l40  for  Loan  Protection  Through  Management 
Advice:  assisto.rn.ee  to  rural  borrowers  in  sound  management  and  technical 
operation  of  their  electric  systems. —  An  increase  of  $191,140  is  rogues ted 
for  this  phase  of  the  program  in  fiscal  1941  in  order  to  perform  the  addi¬ 
tional  volume  of  work  resulting  from  the  increase  of  33  percent  in  the 
number  of  projects  in  operation .  Many  of  these  projects  arc  now  under  con¬ 
struction  and  will  be  energized  completely  and  ready  for  operation  in  the 
early  port  of  fiscal  194l;  others  will  bo  in  partial  operation  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  fiscal  1941  and  in  complete  operation  before  the  end  of  that  year. 
Management  e.nd  other  technic, al  assistance  to  existing  operating  projects 
will  continue  and,  in  several  instances,  may  have  to  be  enlarged  in  fiscal 
1941  because  some  of  the  essential  work  which  should  have  been  done  in 
connection  with  projects  when  they  first  come  into  operation  had  to  bo  de¬ 
ferred  because  r>f  insufficient  personnel.  Deferring  this  i^ork  is  dangerous 
inasmuch  as  borrowers  ore  going  concerns  and  it  is  important  that  problems 
bo  mot  as  they  arise,  not  only  to  prevent  interruptions  of  service  to  the 
farmers  but  also  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  impairing  the  financial  con¬ 
dition  of  the  projects  and  the  security  for  the  Government  loan. 

This  phase  of  the  program  cost  $255 , O23  in  fiscal  1939  (714  projects 
in  operation)  and  an  estimated  $517»04l  in  fiscal  1940  (1,38!  projects  in 
operation).  The  increase  of  $191,140  for  this  phase  cf  the  program  in 
fiscal  194l  over  the  estimated  total  cost  in  fiscal  1940  will  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  furnish  the  typos  of  managerial  assistance  required  by  the  1,866 
projects  then  in  opora.tion.  While  much  of  this  additional  work  can  be  done 
through  correspondence  and  the  issuance  of  bulletins  and  other  operating 
memoranda,  some  of  the  more  technical  and  complex  operating  problems  will 
require  field  work  and  personal  contacts  with  officials  of  the  projects. 

Because  sound  management  of  those  rural  enterprises  requires  many 
typos  of  assistance,  ranging  from  highly  technical  engineering  to  financial, 
legal  and  cooperative  organizational  work,  the  increase  recommended  for 
fiscal  194l  for  this  pha.se  of  the  program  makes  provision  for  all  essential 
types  of  guidance  which  will  be  needed  and  requested  by  the  growing  number 
of  projects  in  operation.  More  specif ically ,  this  added  amount  of  .guidance 
will  be  required  to  help  the  management  of  these  projects  in  rendering  low 
cost  efficient  service  to  the  farmers  and  developing  the  cooperative  organi¬ 
zations  into  stable  business  enterprises.  All  of  these  major  types  of 
assistance  arc  essential  in  aiding  the  increasing  number  of  projects  in 
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operation  tr  become  successful  enterprises  capable  cf  discharging  their 
oh li -rations  to  the  Government. 

(31)  Increase  of  $132,441  for  Loan  Protection  Through  Load  Building: 
helping  farn  people  to  secure  maximum  benefit  from  electricity  on  their 

farms,  including  safe  wiring. —  Ail  increase  c-f  $158,441  in  fiscal  19!!1  is 

to  provide  for  the  additional  load- building  assistance  required  bp  the 
increasing  number  of  projects  in  operation  and  the  estimated  630,000  farn 
families  who  will  then  be  receiving  electric  service.  This  phase  of  the 
program  cost  $262,762  in  fiscal  1939  (263,541  farms  served)  anl  an  estimated 
$403,353  in  fiscal  1940  (525,000  farns  served).  From  July  1940  to  July  1941 
there  will  be  approximately  42,000  miles  of  line  placed  in  operation  and 
electric  service  will  bo  received  by  an  approximate  additional  100,000  farns. 
Renderin';  load- building  assistance,  includin';  essential  guidance  in  safe  and 
adequate  wiring  to  car ry  potential  loads,  to  these  additional  farns  necessi¬ 
tates  a  substantial  incro.asc  in  this  phase  of  the  pro. pram  during  fiscal  1941, 
although  the  cost  per  farn  is  manifestly  decreasin';.  The  incree.se  for  fiscal 
1941  of  $133,441  over  the  estimated  total  cost  of  this  work  of  $403,353 
during  fiscal  1940  will  permit  the  addition  of  a  reasonable  number  of  special¬ 
ists  and  provide  for  other  load-building  activities  needed. 

Load- building  assistance  to  borrowers  and  farmers  has  a  very  direct 
bearing  'n  the  financial  success  of  the  projects  end  their  ability  to  make 
their  interest  and  principal  payments  on  the  Government  loans.  In  order 
to  make  these  loans  self-liquidating,  the  projects  must  receive  sufficient 
revenue  from  the  sale  of  power  to  their  farnor-nonbers  to  pay  costs  of  opera¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  and  have  a  balance  remainin';  sufficient  to  meet  their 
obligations  to  the  Government.  Adequate  revenue  to  meet  these  charges  de¬ 
pends  necessarily  on  the  amount  of  electricity  used  by  the  farmers.  Through 
the  guidance  rendered  the  farmers  and  the  projects  by  the  agricultural  spe¬ 
cialists,  other  load-building  experts  and  specialized  bulletins  of  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  farmers  discover  more  and  more  profitable 
uses  of  electricity  and  the  resulting  increased  consumption  provides  addi- 
tional  revenues  from  which  payments  on  the  Government  loan  can  be  made.  If 
informed  concerning  the  many  uses  of  electricity  in  farn  and  community 
activities  other  than  for  lighting,  farm  people  may  increase  their  incomes, 
save  time,  and  eliminate  the  drudgery  involved  in  many  farm  chores.  It  is 
planned,  therefore,  in  fiscal  1941  to  continue  the  load-building  assistance 
already  started  on  existing;  projects  and  to  start  similar  activities  on  new 
projects  in  order  to  help  farmers  and  aid  them  in  building  revenues  of  their 
cooperatives.  Because  of  insufficient  personnel,  more  than  100  operating 
projects  have  not  received  any  load- building  assistance  for  over  a  year; 
others  have  received  very  little.  It  is  important  that  these  projects,  as 
well  as  all  other  operatin';  projects,  be  assisted  in  fiscal  1941  in  carrying 
on  this  essential  activity. 
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(3)  Loan  Protection  —  Safeguarding  Gtvernment  Loans: 

(3a)  Through  Management  Advice;  assistance  to  rural  borrowers  in  sound 
management  and  technical  operation  of  their  electric  systems.  This  phase  *f  the 
work  is  concerned  with  assisting  projects  to  "become  successful  operating  "busi¬ 
nesses  capable  of  meeting  all  their  obligations  including  interest  and  amorti¬ 
zation  on  Government  loans.  It  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  program  that 
this  guidance  to  projects — guidance  which  they  cannot  obtain  from  any  other 
source — be  continued  until  they  have  gained  sufficient  management  experience 
to  assure  the  effective  discharge  of  their  obligations  to  the  Government  and 
to  the  farmers.  The  objective  of  guiding  projects  in  the  management  and  oper¬ 
ation  of  their  electric  systems  is  to  effect  all  possible  economies  and  increase 
efficiency.  This  makes  it  possible  for  farmers  to  receive  maximum  benefits  of 
electric  power  at  low  rates  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  strengthens  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  security  by  enlarging  the  balance  between  revenue  and  expense  from  which 
must  come  the  funds  for  interest  and  principal  payments  on  the  Government  loans. 
The  operation  of  rural  distribution  systems  differs  from  that  of  urban  systems 
and  presents  many  unusual  technical  problems  the  solutions  of  which  require 
expert  assistance.  In  addition  to  technical  considerations,  sound  management 
of  cooperative  enterprises  involves  the  development  of  democratic  organization 
of  members  on  the  basis  of  cooperative  principles. 

Assistance  to  borrowers  in  sound  operation  of  their  distribution  systems 
requires,  therefore,  the  services  of  a  great  many  different  specialists  and 
technicians.  The  assistance  of  these  experts  is  ma.de  available  to  projects 
through  frequent  field  visits,  correspondence,  operating  memoranda,  bulletins 
e.nd  other  printed  material.  Experience  indicates  that  all  of  these  play  an 
important  role  in  helping  projects  establish  themselves  as  sound  business 
enterprises.  Among  the  more  important  types  of  management  guidance  needed 
by  the  projects  are  the  following:  technical  assistance  in  distribution 
engineering  and  line  maintenance  for  voltage  regulation  and  rendering  of 
dependable  service  to  farmers;  aid  in  the  development  and  continuance  of 
cooperative  organizations  on  democratic  principles;  cooperation  with  projects 
in  the  development  of  their  managerial  policies  and  methods  through  conferences, 
correspondence  and  field  visits;  assistance  to  improve  efficiency  through 
analyses  of  monthly  operating  statements  of  revenue  and  expenses  and  through 
budgetary  controls;  aid  in  negotiations  and  arrangements  for  adequate  insur¬ 
ance  coverage  at  rates  commensurate  with  risks;  helping  projects  in  develop¬ 
ment  of  safety  pro  rams  to  protect  life  and  property;  and  legal  assistance 
on  matters  of  public  regulation,  by-laws  and  charters,  consolidations,  and 
taxes. 

( 3"b )  Through  Loa.d  Building :  helping  farm  people  to  secure  maximum 
benefits  from  electricity  on  their  farms,  including  safe  wiring.  This  phase 
of  the  work  is  concerned  with  assisting  projects  to  increase  their  revenues 
by  acquainting  farmers  with  the  many  profitable  and  effective  uses  of  elec¬ 
tricity  in  farm  and  household  operations  and  in  community  enterprises. 

Experience  indicates  that  by  starting  a  load- building  program  before  lines 
are  energized  and  continuing  it  in  accordance  with  a  definite  plan,  farmers 
connect  earlier,  power  consumption  enlarges  more  rapidly,  and  the  projects 
become  revenue-producing  enterprises  more  capable  of  discharging  their  obli¬ 
gations  to  the  Government.  While  the  large  majority  of  farmers  are  enthus¬ 
iastic  about  electricity,  most  of  them  must  be  informed  about  its  potential 
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Tho  work  of  auditing  and  inspecting  the  financial  transactions 
involved  in  a  program  already  amounting  to  more  than  $266,000,000  is  a  major 
undertaking  "but  is  essential  to  the  protection  of  the  Government  loans.  Not 
only  are  construction  expenditures  audited  and  checked  hut  also  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  project  revenues  from  which  interest  and  amortization  payments  on 
the  Government  loan  must  come.  Legal  assistance  to  borrowers  in  major 
litigation  cases  and  in  the  making  of  contracts  and  other  major  commitments 
is  rendered  when  necessary  to  avoid  possible  impairment  of  the  security 
underlying  the  loans.  The  auditing  of  borrowers'  expenditures  of  Govern¬ 
ment  funds  for  the  construction  of  their  electric  system  is  composed  of  two 
parts:  audits  of  borrowers1  requisitions  for  advances  of  funds,  and  audit 
of  all  vouchers  to  determine  that  the  funds  have  been  expended  for  the  actual 
quantities  of  proper  items  at  contract  prices. 

Field  auditing  of  borrowers'  accounts  consists  of  several  distinct 
activities.  The  first  relates  to  setting  up  a  uniform  system  of  accounts 
for  each  borrower  and  instructing  the  project  bookkeeper  in  it  s  uses.  This 
accounting  system  reflects  all  applicable  provisions  of  the  accounting 
regulations  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  Schools  for  project  bookkeepers 
have  been  found  very  effective  in  teaching  and  explaining  the  accounting  work 
essential  to  proper  project  records.  The  second  type  of  field  audit  is 
concerned  with  the  construction  audit  which  is  made  after  contractors  have 
finished  construction  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  audits  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  Government.  This  audit,  made  in  conjunction  with  inspection 
engineers,  gives  the  Government  the  actual  cost  of  construction  of  the 
projects.  The  third  type  of  field  audit  is  concerned  with  a  final  audit 
before  the  project  is  officially  turned  over  to/the  borrowers.  At  that 
time  it  is  necessary  to  know  tho  exact  financial  status  of  the  enterprise. 

The  fourth  type  of  field  audit,  of  which  very  few  have  been  made  because 
of  insufficiency  of  personnel,  relates  to  the  periodic  audit  of  borrowers' 
accounts.  The  primary  purpose  of  these  audits  is  to  determine  the  actual 
financial  status  of  the  projects  and  the  disposition  of  their  revenues. 
Experience  of  industry  and  banking  generally  indicates  the  desirability 
of  periodic  audits,  especially  in  those  instances  where  long-term  loan 
obligations  or  other  outside  interests  must  be  safeguarded. 

The  collection  of  interest  and  amortization  payments  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  loans  involves  the  maintenance  of  accurate  accounting  records  for  each 
project,  the  preparation  and  billing  of  monthly  interest  and  amortization, 
the  financial  relations  with  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  and  the 
making  of  financial  arrangements  for  the  collection  of  the  interest  and 
amortization  payments. 
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use  for  more  than  lights  and  radios,  and  need  information  on  adequate  and  safe 
wiring  in  order  to  use  electrical  equipment.  Many  farmers  do  not  purchase 
equipment  which  they  could  use  profitably  in  their  work  because  they  are  unaware 
of  its  existence. 

Many  types  of  activity  are  required  in  assisting  projects  to  increase 
the  consumption  of  electric  power  on  their  lines.  As  soon  as  projects  are 
under  construction,  demonstrations  are  started  to  inform  farm  people  about  the 
benefits  they  can  receive  from  using  various  household  and  farm  electrical 
equipment.  Guidance  is  given  farmers  in  securing  safe  and  adequate  wiring  at 
reasonable  costs.  Suggestions  and  aids  are  given  project  officials  for  local 
campaigns  to  build  revenue  and  secure  additional  farmers  on  the  lines.  In  all 
of  these  .activities,  close  cooperation  is  maintained  with  the  Extension  Service, 
Experiment  Stations,  agricultural  and  other  colleges,  vocational  teachers  and 
all  others  interested  in  improving  farm  income  and  welfare.  Local  dealers  are 
encouraged  to  stock,  sell  and  service  farm  electric  equipment.  Manufacturers 
are  stimulated  and  encouraged  to  develop  equipment  especially  suitable  for  farm 
use  at  reasonable  prices  and  to  secure  adequate  distribution  outlets  in  project 
communities.  For  the  development  of  additional  incone-producing  electrical 
equipment  much  reliance  is  placed  on  other  bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  whose  functions  are  to  conduct  research  work  of  this  type.  Attrac¬ 
tively  designed  literature  about  the  uses  of  electricity  on  the  farm  con¬ 
stitutes  an  important  part  of  the  load- building  program  because  it  supplements 
and  reenforces  field  visits  and  demonstrations  and  goes  to  many  farmers  im¬ 
possible  to  reach  by  any  other  method. 

No  other  organization,  either  public  or  private,  is  in  position  or 
lias  the  interest  or  xoersonnel  to  render  this  intensive  load-building  assistance 
which  is  essential  to  the  protection  of  the  Government  loans.  By  building 
promptly  the  power  consumption  and  revenue  of  the  projects,  not  only  is  the 
security  underlying  the  Government  loans  enhanced,  but  also  there  results  an 
immediate  benefit  to  the  farmers  through  increasing  their  incomes  end  lessening 
drudgery.  The  progress  already  achieved  by  the  load-building  program  on 
certain  projects  is  very  encouraging  because  it  indicates  that  self-supporting 
electrification  can  be  carried  into  many  rural  areas  heretofore  considered 
uneconomic. 

(3c)  Through  Audits,  Inspections,  Collections:  auditing  of  records, 
checking  of  commitments  and  other  contingent  liabilities,  and  collecting  interest 

and  amortization.  This  phase  of  the  work  is  concerned  with  keeping  accurate 
records  of  all  financial  relations  with  borrowers;  auditing  of  borrowers'  ex¬ 
penditure  reports  for  construction  to  see  that  Government  funds  are  used 
properly  and  in  accord  with  all  provisions  of  executed  contracts;  field 
auditing  of  borrowers'  records  to  determine  the  financial  status  of  their 
enterprises  and  the  disposition  of  all  funds  lent  by  the  Government  and  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  sale  of  power;  checking  of  borrowers'  assets  to  verify  reported 
expenditures;  reviewing  of  all  contracts  and  other  commitments  which  may  in¬ 
fluence  the  financial  condition  of  borrowers  and  the  security  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  loan;  and  collecting  interest  and  amortization  on  the  Government  loans. 
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( 3c •)  Increase  of  $189*869  for' Loan  Protection  Through  Audits,  Inspections, 
Collections:  auditing  of  r ecorcls,  checking  of  commitments  and  other  contingent 
liabilities,  and  collecting  interest  and  amortization.  An  increase  of  $189*869 
is  nacle  necessary  primarily  because  the  35  percent  increase  in  the  number  of 
projects  in  operation  will  require  a  larger  staff  of  auditors  and  field  person¬ 
nel  to  safeguard  and  assure  the  proper  expenditure  of  Government  funds  and, 
of  increasing  importance,  the  proper  disposition  of  project  revenues  from 
which  interest  and  amortization  payments  on  the  Government  loan  must  cone; 
and  to  conduct  the  increasing  amount  of  accounting  work,  including  preparation 
and  sending  of  monthly  statements  required  in  connection  with  the  interest 
and  amortization  payments  of  borrowers.  This  phase  of  the  program  cost  $391*183 
in  fiscal  1939  ( 1  * 37 S  projects  in  process  and  in  operation)  and  an  estimated 
$579*399  ln  fiscal  1940  (2,051  projects  in  process  and  in  operation).  In 
fiscal  1941  it  is  estimated  there  will  be  2,l66  projects  in  process  and  in 
operation.  Part  of  the  increase  needed  in  fiscal  194l  must  be  used  to  per¬ 
form  the  deferred  auditing  and  checking  of  records  of  projects  now  is  operation, 
all  of  which  work  should  have  been  done  when  projects  were  completed  but  had 
to  be  deferred  because  of  an  inadequate  auditing  and  field  staff.  As  a 
result,  it  is  estimated  that  almost  400  final  completion  audits  and  loan 
closings  rust  be  made  in  fiscal  194l,  which  will  require  additional  auditing 
and  legal  work.  It  should  be  noted  that  very  few  loan  closings  can  be  made 
in  fiscal  1940. 

To  safeguard  the  expenditure  of  Government  funds  and  rotect  the 
underlying  security  for  the  mortgages  held  by  the  Government  requires  con¬ 
stant  and  vigilant  auditing  and  checking.  This  work  is  more  than  mere 
verification  of  records;  it  discloses  situations  which  guide  the  management 
and  load-building  specialists  in  direction  of  their  efforts  to  assist  the 
projects  in  becoming  successful  operating  enterprises.  '  Without  thorough 
audits  and  other  checks  of  the  financial  operations  of  borrowers,  there  is 
a  very  real  danger  that  Government  funds  and  project  revenues  will  be  spent 
improperly  or  dissipated  and  the  Government  loans  impaired.  In  fiscal  194l 
it  is  estimated  that  periodic  audits  should  be  made  of  the  records  of  636 
borrowers.  To  date,  there  has  been  a  negligible  number  of  these  audits 
performed  because  of  insufficient  personnel. 

The  increase  of  $189>Sb9  for  fiscal  ip4l  over  the  estimated  total  cost 
of  $579*399  in  fiscal  1940  v/ill  make  it  possible  to  keep  this  phase  of  the 
work  in  step  with  the  requirements  of  the  program,  and  will  afford  reasonable 
assurance  to  the  Government  and  the  farmers  alike  that  the  funds  and  finan — 
cial  transactions  of  the  cooperative  borrowers  are  being  handled  in  a  proper 
manner. 

(4)  Increase  of  $24,114  for  Gen  eral  Adm.inistra.tion.  An  increase  of 
$24,114  is  needed  in  fiscal  year  1941  to  provide  additional  staff  to  assist 
the  Administrator  in  formulating  policies,  coordinating  the  work  of  the 
organization,  effecting  operating  economies,  making  studies  of  major  problems 
and  generally  executing  the  program  of  the  Congress,  The  most  important  part 
of  the  additional  work  involved  in  general  administration  in  fiscal  year 
1941  v/ill  be  concerned  with  the  formulation  of  general  policies  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  grovring  responsibilities  resulting  from  a  35  percent  increase 
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in  the  number  of  projects  in  operation.  The  increase  of  $24,114  in 
fiscal  year  194l  over  the  estimated  total  cost  of  $242,090  of  this  work  in 
fiscal  year  1940  will  enable  the  Administrator  to  meet  and  handle  the 
broader  problems  that  inevitably  arise  in  the  course  of  carrying  out  an 
enlarging  program  of  the  magnitude  and  character  of  a  rural  electrification 
program  involving  assistance  and  guidance  in  fiscal  year  194l  to  an  estimated 
2,451  projects  started,  in  process  and  in  operation,  representing  a  total 
investment  of  approximately  $315j000,000. 

CHANGES  127  LANGUAGE 

The  following  changes  in  language  are  proposed  in  this  item:  (l) 
Insertion  of  an  introductory  paragraph  to  conform  with  the  set-up  of 
similar  existing  units  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  such  as  the 
Eederal  Crop  Insurance  Act,  the  Earn  Tenant  Act,  etc.,  (2)  Elimination 
of  language  which,  with  the  incor  oration  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  in  the  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  would  duplicate 
or  conflict  with  existing  general  departmental  authority,  (3)  Insertion 
of  wording  which  would  allow  not  to  exceed  $1,350  for  the  purchase  of 
motor-propelled  vehicles  for  use  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  else¬ 
where,  and  (4)  inclusion  of  a  proviso  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  make  allotments  of  funds  to  the  various  branches  of  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  the  Secretary  for  the  performance  of  departmental  services  arising 
out  of  the  inclusion  of  the  Rural  Electrification  function  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  As  shown  by  the  Budget  schedules  under  the 
Office  of  .the  Secretary  end  the  Office  of  Information,  allotments  for 
this  purpose,  totaling  $45,000  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  proper 
(for  budgetary,  financial  and  personnel  administration  and  service  and 
for  general  operations,  including  mails  and  files,  tc Ley hone  and  tele¬ 
graph,  etc.)  and  of  $5,'2'00  to  the  Office  of  Information  (for  informational 
work  and  duplicating  service,  in  connection  with  the  Rural  Electrifi¬ 
cation  Administration  program),  one  of  the  units  of  the  Secretary’s  Of¬ 
fice,  have  been  made  in  1940  for  these  purposes  and  continuation  thereof 
is  provided  for  in  the  estimates. 


VTORX  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General,  The  Eederal  rural  eleetrii.  cation  program  began 
with  the  establishment  of  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
by  Executive  Order  No.  7037?  May  11,  1935 >  under  the  Emergency 
Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  that  year.  By  the  Rural  Electrifica¬ 
tion  Act  approved  May  20,  193&  the  Congress  reestablished  Rural 
Eloctrif ica-tion  Administration  as  a  more  permanent  agency  to  carry 
out  a.  definite  ton-year  program  of  rural  electrification.  Under 
the  Reorganization  Act  approved  April  3?  1939?  the  administration 
of  the  agency  was  placed  under  the  general  direction  and  supervision 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  effective  July  1,  1939® 
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Work  under  this  appropriation  involves  the  execution  of  the 
rural  electrification  program  established  hy  the  Congress  as  set 
forth  in  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936.  The  Act  specifies 
that  "The  Administrator  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  make  loans 
in  the  several  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  Stakes  for  rural 
electrification  and  the  furnishing  of  electric  energy  to  persons  in 
rural  areas  who  are  not  receiving  central  station  service,  as  here¬ 
inafter  provided;  to  make,  or  cause  to  be  na.de,  studies,  investiga¬ 
tions,  and  reports  concerning  the  condition  and  progress  of  the 
electrification  of  rural  areas  in  the  several  States  and  Territories; 
and  to  publish  and  disseminate  information  with  respect  thereto." 

The  Act  further  provides  that  loans  for  the  furnishing  of  electric 
energy  shall  be  self-liquidating  within  a  period  not  to  exceed 
twenty-five  years ;  that  in  making  loans  preference  shall  be  given 
to  States,  Territories,  municipalities,  peoples  utility  districts 
and  cooperative,  non-profit,  or  limited-dividend  associations;  that 
loans  nay  be  me.de  for  financing  the  wiring  of  premises  and  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  and  installation  of  electrical  and  plumbing  ap  liancos  and  equip¬ 
ment;  and  that  loans  shall  be  on  such  terns  and  conditions  relating 
to  the  expenditure  of  the  monies  loaned  and  the  securities  therefor 
as  the  Administrator  shall  determine  and  may  be  made  payable  wholly 
or  in  part  out  of  income. 

The  Act,  recognizing  the  need  for  an  orderly,  continuous,  long- 
range  development,  provided  for  a.  ton-year  program  and  authorized  for 
the  purpose  the  provision  of  funds  eventually  totaling  $410,000,000 
and  constituted  as  follows:  $50,000,000  for  fiscal  1937*  mnd  $40,000,000 
for  each  of  the  succeeding  nine  years,  the  appropriation  for  each  of 
these  years  bein'  subject  to  a  specific  Act  of  the  Congress.  In  fiscal 
1939>  there  was  appropriated  an  additional  $100,000,000  to  be  available 
from  funds  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 

At  the  tine  of  the  establishment  of  the  rural  electrification  pro¬ 
gram  electric  service  was  available  to  only  one  out  of  every  ten  farms 
in  the  country.  Today  electric  power  is  available  to  one  out 
of  every  five  farms.  While  these  figures  indicate  the  rapid 
strides  taken  in  the  past  four  years  to  make  electricity  avail¬ 
able  to  farmers,  they  also  reveal  the  number  of  f  arms  still 
denied  the  benefits  of  electric  power.  The  Federal  rural  elec¬ 
trification  program  has  played  an  important  part  in  achieving 
this  progress  of  the  past  four  years  through  loans  as  of  November 
1939  °T  more  than  $266,000,000  t r  some  6S0  borrowers  with  which 
to  make  electric  power  available  to  approximately  675»000  farms 
of  which  more  than  300,000  arc  already  receiving  service.  As 
rapidly  as  additional  lines  are  energized  this  number  continues 
to  increase  and  it  is  expected  that  by  the  end  of  fiscal  194l 
electric  service  will  be  available  to  about  800,000  farms.  In 
addition  to  these  loans,  the  Federal  program  has  provided  a  real 
stimulus  to  private  utility  companies  to  build  rural  lines,  which 
has  resulted  in  increasing  the  number  of  farms  receiving  electric 
service  from  their  extensions. 
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When  the  rura.l  electrification  program  was  inaugurated  in  1935 
it  was  assumed  that  the  greater  part  of  the  funds  would  he  lent 
to  existing  private  companies  because  they  were  going  concerns,  and 
that  a.  minor  part  would  he  lent  to  cooperative  and  other  non-profit 
associations.  The  development  of  the  program,  however,  has  been 
radically  different  from  this  initial  assumption.  Instead,  of  pri¬ 
vate  companies  constituting  the  major  group  of  borrowers,  approxi¬ 
mately  92  percent  of  the  loans  have  been  made  to  cooperative  and 
other  non-profit  borrowing  organizations,  set  up  by  farmers  in 
communities  under  their  respective  State  lav/s.  It  should  be  noted 
that  circumstances  guided  the  lending  of  public  funds  to  the  non¬ 
profit  type  of  enterprise  so  strongly  emphasized  and  favored  in  the 
Act.  Until  they  organized  these  cooperative  enterprises  to  borrow 
Federal  funds,  many  farmers  were  helpless  to  secure  electric  power. 

To  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  Congress  to  make  electric  power 
available  to  as  many  farmers  as  possible  at  lowest  rates  through 
self-liquidating  loans,  means  that  REA  must  perform  those  activities 
necessary  to  safeguard  the  Government  loans  and  assure  the  farmers 
of  dependable,  adequate  electric  service.  The  trend  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  cooperative  as  the  principal  type  of  borrower  has  exerted 
and  still  is  exerting  a  dominant  influence  on  the  responsibilities 
and  activities  of  Rural  Electrification  Administration.  This  is 
apparent  when  it  is  considered  that  the  cooperatives  are  newly  formed, 
non-profit  associations  of  farmers  who  generally  have  had  no  experience 
in  the  organization  and  conduct  of  large-scale  industrial  business 
enterprises,  and  who  have  had  no  experience  particularly  with  the 
technology  and  business  of  electric  utilities.  As  a  consequence, 
it  is  essential  that  REA  give  expert  aid  to  the  cooperatives  in 
order  that  they  may  constitute  sound  borrowing  organizations,  es¬ 
tablished  properly  in  accordance  with  all  applicable  laws,  and 
that  their  electric  sys  terns  be  designed  and  constructed  to  conform 
to  all  engineering  and  legal  requirements  in  order  to  assure  a 
sound  ba.se  for  low  cost  and  efficient  service  to  the  farmers. 

After  the  lines  are  built  and  energized,  REA  must  maintain  a  close 
working  relationship  with  these  borrowers  to  guide  them  in  establish¬ 
ing  an  efficient  management,  including  adequate  maintenance  and 
economical  operation,  in  order  that  farmers  nay  receive  the  benefits 
of  dependable  electric  service  and  the  Government  loans  will  be  properly 
protected.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  interest  and 
principal  payments  to  the  Government  must  cone  from  the  revenues  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  borrowers  from  their  sales  of  power  to  the  fa.rm  members. 

The  work  of  the  organization,  as  discussed  in  the  following 
paragraphs,  consists  therefore  of  lending  activities,  helping  bor¬ 
rowers  to  obtain  proper  electric  systems,  and  protecting  the  Government 
loans  through  management  and  load-building  assistance  and  through 
audits  and  other  checks  —  all  of  which  is  essential  to  making  electric 
power  available  to  farmers  on  as  economical  a,  basis  as  possible  with 
due  consideration  for  the  security  of  the  Government  loans.  Since 
reference  has  already  been  made  to  each  of  these  major  phases  of  the 
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work  of  REA,  a  sunnary  of  the  activities  of  each  phase  will  he  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  following  paragraphs* 

( 1 )  L e ndi ng  A c t i v i t ie s;  aiding  farmers  to  perfect  their  borrow¬ 
ing  organizations;  investigating  feasibility  of  and  making  loans  for 
rural  electrification*  This  phase  of  the  wofk  is  concerned  with 
applications  for  loans  and  evaluation,  of  economic  feasibility  and 
probability  of  loan  repayment;  determination  if  applicants  constitute 
valid  borrowers  in  accordance  with  applicable  laws  of  the  several 
States;  the  making  of  allotments,  and  preparation  and  execution  of 
loan  contracts  and  other  necessary  legal  documents,  including  all  ad¬ 
ministrative,  legal,  engineering,  financial  and  information  activities 
involved  therein.  Considerable  field  assistance,  in  addition  to  that 
contained  in  correspondence  and  printed  material,  is  rendercdff armors 
to  inform  them  of  the  steps  they  must  take  to  prepare  their  loan  ap¬ 
plications,  make  their  consumer  surveys  and  estimate  the  probable 
needs  and  consumption  of  electric  power  by  the  farmers  in  their  com¬ 
munities.  These  field  activities,  of  course,  enable  representatives  to 
obtain  vital  information  at  first  hand  as  to  the  characteristics  of 

the  area,  and  type  of  farms,  which  facilitates  evaluations  of  feasibility. 
Because  of  wide  variations  among  laws  of  the  several  States  under  which 
the  borrowers  are  established,  much  painstaking  and  detailed  work 
is  involved  in  determining  validity  of  organizations  and  the  many 
documents  necessary  to  the  lending  of  funds  by  the  Government. 
Calculations  of  feasibility  are  made  on  the  basis  of  preliminary 
budgets  showing  probable  revenues,  costs  of  operation  and  interest 
and  principal  charges  of  the  Government  loan.  Sources  of  power, 
wholesale  rates  and  possible  consolidations  with  other  projects 
are  studied  and  evaluated.  All  of  these  activities  ?.rc  preliminary 
and  essential  to  the  perfecting  of  sound  borrowing  organizations 
and  the  execution  of  valid  loan  contracts. 

(2)  Line  Building  Activities;  technical  assistance  to  rural 
borrowers  in  designing,  arranging  for  the  construction  of,  and  con¬ 

structing  their  electric  systems.  The  purpose  of  this  phase  of 
the  work  is  to  assist  borrowers  in  the  design  and  construction  of 
their  systems  and  in  the  making  of  all  arrangements  required  in 
connection  therewith  in  order  tha.t  they  will  have  the  best  possible 
organization  and  physical  equipment  with  which  to  supply  electric 
power  to  farmers  at  lowest  rakes.  This  phase  is  concerned  with  aid¬ 
ing  borrowers  in  the  multitude  ob  business,  technical  and  legal 
activities  which  they  must  perform  to  build  their  electric  systems, 
and  is  carried  on  through  correspondence,  bulletins  and  announcements, 
and  field  visits.  In  addition  to  technical  guidance  on  the  design 
and  actual  physical  construction  of  the  lines,  this  phase  includes 
assistance  in  the  making  of  all  arrangements,  legal  and  financial, 
required  in  connection  therewith  to  protect  the  Government  and  the 
borrowers.  This  involves  aid  in  connection  with  the  procurement  of 
right-of-way  easements,  preparation  of  miscellaneous  contracts  be¬ 
tween  borrowers  and  others,  and  negotiations  for  wholesale  power  at 
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fair  rates  a:id  execution  of  wholesale  energy  contracts!  guidance  in 
preparation  of  retail  rates;  advice  to  project  hoards  of  directors  in 
connection  with  management  and  the  setting  up  of  offices  and  purchase 
of  equipment;  and  examination  and  approval  of  borrowers*  depositories 
to  safeguard  Government  monies  and  of  the  credit  standing  of  bor¬ 
rowers'  officers.  Construction  contracts,  prices,  specifications,  and 
other  details  are  examined,  checked  and  approved  to  obtain  maximum 
economy.  Since  REA  was  established  the  average  cost  of  rural  electric 
lines  has  been  reduced  from  $1,500  to  $1,800  a  mile  to  less  than  $800 
per  mile.  To  the  farmers  this  means  substantial  savings  in  their  rates, 
and  to  the  Government  greater  security  for  the  loans. 
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(4)  G-cnoral  Adninlst ration .  This  phase  el'  the  work  is  con¬ 
cerned  with:  determination  of  policies,  and  problems  arising  out  of 
their  execution;  coordination  of  the  several  activities  required  in 
execution  of  the  program  and  development  of  the  efficiency  of  each; 
control  of  internal  operating  procedures  and  standards  and  the  schedule- 
inf;  of  the  various  activities;  relations  with  other  interests,  both 
public  and  private;  relations  with  project  members ,  directors  and 
officers;  and  policy-making  investigations  pertaining  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  improvement  of  extension  of  electrification  into  rural  areas. 
These  activities  are  the  concern  of  the  Administrator  and  his  staff 
of  assistants. 

One  of  the  most  important  managerial  techniques  involved  in 
the  execution  of  the  rural  electrification  program  has  been  the  es¬ 
tablishment  by  an  experienced  management  engineer  of  schedules  of 
performance  for  each  type  of  activity.  Through  close  adherence  to 
these  schedules,  the  work  involved  in  each  operation  is  coordinated 
with  the  previous  and  succeeding  operations  so  that  the  program 
moves  forward  in  on  orderly  manner,  each  operation  being  performed 
at  the  right  time  and  in  relation  to  all  other  operations.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  these  schedules  and  the  necessary  controls  to  make  them  ef¬ 
fective,  many  operating  economies  and  increased  efficiency  have  been 
obtained  without  impairment  of  either  quality  or  thoroughness  of 
work .  For  example,  the  scheduled  period  of  time  elapsing  between  an 
allotment  of  funds  and  the  execution  of  the  construction  contract  has 
been  reduced  from  36  weeks  in  fiscal  193o  to  22  weeks  in  fiscal  1937s 
to  16  weeks  in  fiscal  193^,  and  to  12  weeks  in  fiscal  1939*  As  in 
previous  years,  these  schedules  of  performance  have  been  used  to  cal¬ 
culate  the  requirements  of  the  program  for  fiscal  1941*  In  a  very 
real  sense,  therefore,  the  recommended  budget  for  fiscal  1941  is  a 
calculated  budget . 

The  volume  of  work  involved  in  executing  the  rural  electrifi¬ 
cation  program  is  dependent  primarily  on  the  following  factors:  (1) 
number  of  projects  started;  (2)  number  of  rejects  in  process  (meaning 
in  some  stage  of  construction);  (3)  cumulative  number  of  projects  in 
operation;  (4)  number  of  miles  of  line  scheduled  for  construction  or 
completed,  and  (5)  number  of  farms  served  or  to  be  served.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  each  of  these  major  factors  varies,  of  course,  among  the 
various  operations.  Some  operations  are  concerned  primarily  with 
projects  started,  others  with  projects  in  process  and  still  others 
with  cumulative  *  rejects  in  operation.  The  statistics  presented  in 
the  following  tables  are  among  the  basic  data  used  in  scheduling 
operations  and  are  shown  graphically  in  the  chart  which  has  been 
referred  to  in  preceding  paragraphs.  The  changing  emphasis  of  the 
rural  electrification  program  from  one  of  primarily  construction  of 
lines  to  one  requiring  an  increasing  amount  of  attention  +,t  projects 
in  operation  is  shown  in  the  following  table  of  the  number  of 
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projects  in  each  stage  of  development: 

Fiscal  Number  of  Projects  Number  of  Projects  Cumulative  Number  of 
_  Started _  in  Pro  cogs _ Projects  in  Orwraticn 


1939 

1 , 040 

664 

7-14 

1940 

300 

670 

1,381 

1941 

285 

300 

1 , 866 

The  following  table  presents  the  estimated  cumulative 
number  of  miles  of  line  constructed  or  to  be  constructed  through 
fiscal  1941: 

As  of  July  of  Each  Year  Cumulative  Number  of  hi  ides  Construct ed 


1938 

6]  ; 

,000 

miles  actual 

1939 

142  : 

,  000 

est imated 

1940 

235: 

,000 

astir.:  ted 

1941 

2??: 

,  000 

estimated 

The  growth  in  the  number  of  farms  receiving  electric  service 
from  Government -financed  power  lines  is  indicated  by  the  following 
table : 

Date  Cumulative  Number  of  Farms  Receiving 

Service  From  RTF-Financed  Linos 


200 
8,500 
45,000 
165,962 
263,541 

525,000  estimated 
630 , 000  0  st irnat  ed 

(b)  RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  LOANS 

Appropriation  1940  .  $40,000,000 

Budget  Estimate  1941 . . - _ (a) 

Decrease  $40 , 000 , 000 


(a)  The  Budget  estimates  contemplate  that  no  direct  appropria¬ 
tion  will  be  made  for  rural  electrification  loans  for  1941 
but  that  $40,000,000  shall  be  borrowed  for  this  purpose 
from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  The  language 
of  the  1941  Budget  submission  is  on  this  basis. 

As  of  November,  1939,  $266,000,000  had  been  loaned,  during  a 
four  year  period,  to  some  680  borrowers  with  which  to  make  electric 
power  available  to  approximately  675,000  farms,  of  which  mere  than 
300,000  are  already  receiving  service.  During  the  fiscal  year  1941 
the  full  $40,000,000  authorized  will  be  required  to  continue  present 
progress  in  meeting  applications,  in  order  to  moke  electric  service 
available  to  upwards  of  800,000  farms  by  the  close  of  that  fiscal  year. 


December  1935 
December  1036 
December  1937 
December  1938 
June  1939 
June  1940 
June  1941 
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(  c )  PRINTING  AND  BINDING- 


Appropriation  1940  . .  .  #90,000 

Budget  Estimate  1941  ........  100 , 000 

Incroc.se . .  .  10 , 000 


PROJECT  ST;  J’SMENT 


Projects 


Forms  and  stationery  . 

/ 

REA  nows,  pamphlets,  •  nd 
folders  . . . 

Total  obligations  . . . 


-1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

16,354 

#28 , 000 

#30 , 000 

+  #2,000 

54,187 

62 , 000 

70,000 

+  0 , 000 

71,041 

90,000 

100 , 000 

+  10,000 

Transfer  from  Salaries  and 
Expenses  . . . 


29 , 633 


Unobligated  balance-  .  . . :  +10,000  : - -  : _ -  — _ p - - 

Appropriation  . ,  :  52.000  :  00,000  :  100,000  :  +  10,000 


INCREASE 

( 1 )  An  in  crease  0  f  #10,0 00  is  request  el  fc- r  P r  intin.;;  mid  Bind¬ 
ing  ,  to  increase  the  nunbor  and  size  of  editions  of  tie  bulletins  and 
pamphlets  issued  tc  assist  -rejects  in  building  lead  on  their  lines, 
strengthen  their  cooperative  managements  and  inf  cm  farmers  of  the 
many  beneficial  uses  of  electricity.  Additional  printing  funds  will 
be  required  in  order  to  meet  the  information  requests  cf  the  esti¬ 
mated  200,000  additional  farmers  receiving  electricity  from  Government- 
financed  lines.  It  is  impossible  for  these  farmers  to  procure  such 
information  from  existing  technical  literature  or  from  any  other 
source.  The  work  of  field  people  and  project  personnel  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  informational  booklets,  pamphlets  and  circulars  which 
give  selected,  important  information  bearing  on  the  general  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  load  building  in  particular  of  electrification  projects. 
This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  thousands  cf  requests  received  from  farm 
people  for  information  concerning  electrical  equipment  and  its  uses. 

As  in  fiscal  1939  and  fiscal  1940,  most  of  the  printing  for  fiscal 
1941 j  except  administrative,  legal  and  engineering  printing  of  oper¬ 
ation  documents,  will  implement  load  building  and  management  assis¬ 
tance  to  projects  and  their  farm  members.  As  the  number  of  projects 
in  operation  or  ready  for  energization  increases,  requests  from 
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farmers  for  information  increase,  and  inevitably  the  volume  of 
printed  matter  required  to  answer  t’  om  increases.  Iso  os  the  ex¬ 
perience  with,  new  uses  for  electricity  on  the  farm  accumulates,  the 
variety  tf  printed  literature  must  expand  to  meet  additional  re¬ 
quests.  Those  needs  are  reflected  in  the  increase  of  ('10,000 
recommended  for  fiscal  1941. 


WORK  DONE  TINDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


This  appropriation  is  used  to  cover  costs  of  printing  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  rural  electrification  propram. 

Passenger-Vehicle  Autlv  rization 

The  estimates  for  19*41  : rovi-le  for  t3,o  purchase  of  two 
passenger- carrying  automobiles,  including  one  station  wagon,  at  a 
net  cost  estimated  at  §1350  ( §1500  loss  §150  .allowance  on  station 
wagon  to  be  turned  in).  Tin.  station  wa  an  tc:  be  replaced  is  used 
for  the  transp. oration  of  mail,  supplies  and  passengers,  and  will 
have  been  in  use  four  years  by  the  fiscal  year  1941.  It  is  badly 
in  need  cf  replacement,  ^n  additional  can  also  is  urgently  needed, 
as  provide  •.  for  in  the  estimates,  for  the  transportation  of  officers 
and  employees  between  buildin.  ;s  cf  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin¬ 
istration  and  the  Departme  nt  of  Agriculture  and  elsewhere . 


supplement; j.,  funds 


Estimated 

Estimated 

Projects 

Obi v  at  I , 

obli,  a  tions, 

obligations , 

1939 

_  1940  _ 

.  .  1.941  . 

Emergency  Relief,  Agriculture, 

Rural  Electrification  Adminis¬ 
tration  (Adm.  Expenses)  Trans- 
f 0 r  from  N.P.A . 

96 , 622 

03,334 

(  d) 

Emergency  Relief,  Agricultur  , 

Rural  Electrifi cation  Adminis¬ 
tration  --  Federal  non- 
construction  x rc je cts  ( Tra.ns- 
f  e  r  f  rom  W .  P .  A . ) 

Record  diagram  project  ..... 

124,917 

200 , 000 

(cl) 

Emergency  Relief,  Rural 

Electrification  Admin i stra¬ 
ti  on  (Parks,  Utilities,  Flood 
Control,  etc.  --  non-Federal 
projects)  Transfer  from  W.P.A. 

W.P.A.  construction  cf 

R.E.A.  lines  . . 

34,96? 

Tot  al  . 

166 , 926 

203,334 

(a)  1941  Estimate  for  Emergency  Relief  not  yet  available  ( December  5» 
1939) • 


. 
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BELTSVILLE  EE SEARCH  CENTER 


Appropriation  Act,  1940 . $85,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1941 .  109 ,  450 

Increase .  24,  4^0 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1939 

1940 

(Estimated) 

1941 

(Estimated) 

Increase 

Beltsville  Research  Center. . . . 
Additional  for  administrative 

TvrnmntinnR.  _  . 

$34,471 

$35,000 

$108,000 

1 , 450 

fc.23, 000(1) 

+  1,450(2) 

Unobligated  balance . 

529 

Total  appropriation . 

35,000 

85,000 

109,450 

+  24,450 

INCREASE 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $23,000  is  requested  to  provide  for  immediate 
needs  for  additional  -personnel  and  maintenance,  repair,  and  improvement 

of  roads  at  the  Beltsville  Research  Center,  as  follows: 


$ 1,620  to  provide  for  the  salary  of  a  nurse  for  an  emergency 
room.  A  trained  emergency  aid  to  render  proper  first-aid  treatment  has 
never  Been  provided  at  the  Center  and  is  urgently  needed.  There  are 
approximately  765  persons  regularly  employed  at  the  Center  at  the  present 
time  and  it  is  estimated  there  will  be  an  increase  of  approximately  235 
persons,  or  a  total  of  1,000  persons  employed  in  194l.  There  a.re  also 
approximately  762  persons  employed  under  the  Emergency  Program.  There 
are  certain  types  of  employment,  such  as  work  in  the  Mechanical  Shops, 
attendants  dealing  with  livestock  at  the  Center,  and  the  laboratory  work, 
which  could  he  classed  as  somewhat  hazardous  types  of  employment  and 
further  emphasize  this  need.  The  presence  of  a  nurse,  competent  to 
administer  first-aid  and  to  care  for  simple  wounds,  also  to  provide 
medicinal  remedies  for  normal  ailments,  will  result  in  definite  economies 
to  the  Government.  The  present  procedure  of  taking  injured  employees  to 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  in  Washington,  a  distance  of 
approximately  fifteen  miles,  presents  certain  hazards  as  well  as  an 
item  of  expense.  During  the  fiscal  year  1939 >  there  were  313  injury 
cases  sent  to  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  in  Washington. 

Many  of  these  causes  required  several  treatments  which  necessitated 
increased  costs  of  transportation  to  Washington  and  return,  as  well  as 
the  loss  of  the  individual's  time,  which  costs  could  be  eliminated  if 
a  nurse  were  in  attendance  at  the  Center. 
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$13)000  for  the  maintenance,  repair  and  improvement  of  roads.  The 
experimental  activities  located  at  the  Beltsville  Research  Center  occupy 
approximately  12,46l  acres  and  are  served  by  6l  miles  of  roads  of  varying 
types  as  follows: 


Gravel  roads .  27  miles 

Earth  roads .  23  miles 

Surfaced  roads .  11  miles 

Total .  6l  miles 


Under  date  of  May  10,  1939 >  the  Secretary  approved  an  agreement 
whereby  responsibility  for  the  road  system  at  the  Center  was  placed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  now  the  Public  Roads 
Administration  of  the  Federal  Works  Agency.  This  involves  control  of  the 
location,  design,  construction,  and  maintenance  of  all  roads  at  the  Center. 
After  detailed  studies  by  representatives  of  the  Public  Roads  Administra¬ 
tion,  that  agency  submitted  an  estimate  of  $48,950)  which  amount  they  have 
determined  to  be  necessary  to  provide  for  an  adequate  and  economical  program 
of  road,  construction  and  maintenance  for  the  fiscal  year  194l,  including 
bituminous  surface  treatment  of  13.25  miles  of  existing  gravel  roads.  Of 
this  amount,  $10,000  is  already  available  under  the  regular  appropriation 
for  the  Center  and  $13,000  is  being  requested  herein  as  urgently  needed 
to  supplement  the  regular  appropriation.  This  amount  will  be  used  for  the 
following  purposes: 

Maintenance  of  8  miles  of  hard-surfaced  roads 

at  $500  per  mile . .  $4, 000 

Maintenance  of  40  miles  of  earth  and  gravel  roads,  such 
as  blading  the  surface,  replacement  of  culverts 
and  other  drainage  structures,  etc.  at  $100 

per  mile . . .  4,  000 

Bituminous  surface  treatment  for  two  miles  of  gravel 

road  at  $2, 500  per  mile . .  5,  OOP 

13,000 

Although  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  road  system  each  year, 
sufficient  funds  have  not  been  made  available  to  keep  the  roads  in  good 
condition  and  to  have  them  surface-treated  throughout  the  area.  The  roads 
at  the  Center  carry  very  heavy  traffic  and  must  be  kept  open  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  in  order  that  supplies  and  materials  may  be  delivered  at  all 
times.  It  is  necessary  that  heavy  fuel  oil  trucks  deliver  oil  to  fuel  tanka 
with  total  capacity  of  101,275  gallons.  During  the  winter  months  some  of 
these  tanks  must  be  serviced  three  times  a  week,  and  there  is  seldom  a  day, 
except  Sundays,  when  these  large  trucks,  weighing  approximately  10  to  12  tons 
are  not  traveling  Center  roads.  In  addition  to  the  fuel  oil,  approximately 
15,000  tons  of  coal  will  be  delivered  during  the  heating  season.  Food  from 
the  granary  and  trucks  carrying  approximately  5  tons  of  hay  must  be  able  to 
reach  the  various  units  having  experimental  animals.  Large  quantities  of 
supplies  and  materials  are  delivered  practically  daily  and  900  regular 
employees  will  use  the  roads.  The  emergency  building  program  has  created 
an  unusual  amount  of  wear  and  tear  on  the  roads  during  the  past  year  and 
with  the  continued  building  program  during  1940,  the  Center  is  faced  with  a 
critical  situation  of  road  maintenance.  If  the  present  hard-surfaced  roads 
are  not  maintained,  a  large  investment  will  be  lost  as  the  roads  will  fail. 
Maintenance  of  the  dirt  roads  is  essential  as  they  are  impassable  during  the 
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winter  season  unless  they  are  worked  regularly.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
present  gravel  roads  may  gradually  be  replaced  with  hard-surfaced  roads, 
and  it  is  requested  that  sufficient  funds  be  provided  to  hard  surface 
two  miles  of  road  during  194l. 

$1 , 440  for  property  accountability.  (Junior  clerk- typist ,  CAT-2, 

$1, 440) .  The'  services  of  a  clerk-typist  are  urgently  needed  to  maintain 
uniform  property  accountability  records  in  accordance  with  recently  es¬ 
tablished  General  Accounting  Office  procedure,  prepare  invoices  or  transfer 
forms  when  property  is  received  or  transferred  between  divisions,  make 
physical  inventories  of  nonexpendable  property  (valued  at  approximately 
$ll4, 240) ,  mark  for  identification  purposes  all  nonexpendable  property, 
and  assist  the  Board  of  Survey  in  connection  with  the  disposition  of 
surplus  or  unserviceable  property  reported  by  the  various  units  at  the 
Beltsville  Research  Center. 

$3,000  for  communications  service  (mail  and  files,  telephone  switch¬ 
board,  and  messenger  services).  This  amount  is  requested  to  provide  for 
the  services  of  one  clerk-supervisor,  grade  CAT-4,  $1,800  per  annum,  and 
one  messenger-chauffeur,  gre.de  CU-3,  $1,200  per  annum.  The  present  mail 
distribution  and  filing  systems  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  existing  needs 
but  sufficient  funds  are  not  available  to  employ  additional  personnel. 

Also,  the  increased  volume  of  work  due  to  the  advent  of  the  three  new  units, 
and  the  increased  activities  of  the  present  bureaus  located  at  the  Center 
will  necessarily  increase  the  volume  of  mail  to  be  handled.  This  opera.tion 
involves  collection  and  distribution  of  mail  to  the  va.rious  buildings 
occupied  by  the  bureaus  throughout  the  Genter,  as  well  as  transportation 
of  mail,  supplies,  materials,  equipment,  etc.,  to  and  from  Washington. 

The  increased  activities  at  the  Center  will,  likewise,  increa.se  the  telephone 
service  requirements.  The  clerk-supervisor  will  be  placed  in  charge  of  these 
functions.  The  services  of  a  messenger- chauffeur  are  needed  in  connection 
with  the  distribution  of  mail  and  things  between  the  various  buildings  of 
the  Center  and  to  and  from  the  Depe.rtment  in  Washington. 

$2,000  Sot  personnel  and  payroll  functions.  The  services  of  a 
senior  clerk- supervisor,  grade  CAT-5,  $2,000  per  annum,  are  urgently  needed 
to  provide  a  responsible  supervisor  of  personnel  functions.  During  1939 » 
there  were  approximately  123  persons  employed  permanently,  and  approximately 
690  temporary  and  seasonal  employees.  Upon  the  occupancy  of  the  new  build¬ 
ings  now  under  construction,  approximately  59  emjjloyecs  will  be  added  to 
the  rolls  to  enable  the  Center  to  furnish  necessary  additional  services. 

The  work  involved  in  the  qualification,  investigation,  and  selection  of 
personnel,  as  well  as  the  maintenance  of  personnel,  leave,  retirement,  time, 
payroll  and  other  records,  ha.s  presented  a.  problem  of  real  magnitude.  There 
have  developed  new  responsibilities  incident  to  the  entire  program  of 
personnel  management  which  require  closer  contact  of  a  responsible  character 
with  the  Department's  Personnel  Office.  The  services  of  a  senior  clerk- 
supervisor  are  urgently  needed  to  assume  more  immediate  responsibility  in 
this  field  in  addition  to  supervising  the  work  of  the  Personnel  and  Payroll 
Section. 
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$1,5)40  for  accounting  functions.  The  services  of  one  junior  clerk- 
typist,  grade  CAF-2,  $1,44(3  per  annum,  and  one  part-time  junior  clerk-typist 
($500)  are  urgently  needed  to  help  in  the  cost  accounting  and  hilling  work 
incident  to  reimbursable  operations  performed  for  the  bureaus.  The  major  por¬ 
tion  of  the  work  performed  by  the  Center  management  is  of  a  reimbursable 
character  and  consists  of  general  farming  operations,  maintenance,  repair 
and  construction  services,  utility  services  such  as  electricity,  gas,  water, 
telephone,  sewage  disposal,  etc.  The  following  table  indicates  the  increase 
in  reimbursable  work  performed  by  the  Center  since  its  organization  in  1935 
and  the  estimated  volume  for  1940  and  194-1: 


Fiscal  year  193 ^  -  $189 >031 
11  "  1937  -  258,274 

"  "  1933  -  421,231 

"  "  1939  -  503,466 

"  "  1940  -  559600 

"  "  1941  -  750,000 


( estimated) 
( estimated) 


The  actual  cost  of  labor  and  materials  are  itemized  for  each  service 
request  submitted  by  a  bureau  and  must  necessarily  be  reflected  in  the  cost 
accounting  and  billing  operations  of  the  accounting  section.  No  funds  have 
been  appropriated  to  the  Center  management  office  for  additional  personnel 
since  its  establishment.  The  present  volume  of  business  is  such  as  to  re¬ 
quire  the  performance  of  a  considerable  amount  of  overtime  service  at  billing 
periods,  and  the  anticipated  increase  in  reimbursable  operations  in  1941 
will  present  an  insurmountable  situation  unless  additional  assistance  is 
provided.  The  junior  clerk-typist  is  needed  for  clerical  work,  typing  of 
monthly  bills  and  typing  of  reports  to  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  the 
Treasury  Department,  in  addition  to  those  required  by  this  Department. 

Another  identical  position  will  be  occupied  on  a  part-time  basis  during  the 
periods  when  the  volume  of  business  is  heaviest. 


(2)  $1,450  additional  is  estimated  for  administrative  promotions  in 

accordance  with  the  plan  which  is  being  uniformly  applied  in  the  Budget 
Estimates  for  194l. 


WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

The  funds  provided  under  the  appropriation  are  utilized  for  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  the  departmental  services  and  management 
functions  at  the  Beltsville  Research  Center.  These  activities  include  the 
performance  of  general  farming  work,  the  shop  work,  garage  repair  work,  and 
maintenance  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  as  well  as 
the  furnishing  of  centralized  services  such  as  water,  fire  protection,  sewage 
disposal,  electricity  for  pow-:r  and  lighting,  telephone,  guarding  the  premises, 
and  mail  and  trucking  services,  the  maintenance  of  the  roads,  the  purchase  of 
trucks  and  other  farm  and  shop  equipment,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  cost  ac¬ 
counting  system. 

In  the  fiscal  year  194l,  there  will  be  twelve  units  of  eight  Bureaus 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  operating  at  the  Center,  including:  Plant 
Industry,  Dairy  Industry,  Animal  Industry,  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  Home 
Economics,  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and 
the  Forest  Service.  The  Radio  Unit  of  the  Bureau  of  Sta.nda.rds,  three  C.C.C. 
Camps,  and  the  Patuxent  Research  Refuge  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey 
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of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  are  also  located  at  the  Center  and 
utilize  its  facilities. 

A  water  distribution  system  has  been  provided  which  serves  all  units 
at  the  Center  and  which  makes  possible  adequate  protection  in  case  of  fire. 

A  fire-fighting  unit,  equipped  with  motor-driven  pumps,  hose,  and  essential 
accessories,  is  operated  by  the  Center  under  a  "volunteer"  fire-fighting  type 
of  organization.  A  modern  sewage  disposal  system  provides  a  degree  of  sani¬ 
tation  and  protection  impossible  to  secure  in  any  other  way ,  and,  in  addition, 
produces  a  by-product  in  the  form  of  sludge  that  is  used  as  fertilizer.  The 
consolidated  purchase  of  electric  power  and  distribution  over  a  Government- 
owned  system  reduces  the  cost  materially  below  that  which  would  prevail  if 
this  type  of  service  were  purchased  individually  by  the  Bureaus.  A  central 
switchboard  serves  the  Center  at  a  lower  cost  than  would  be  possible  for  in¬ 
dividual  service.  The  road  problem  is  a  general  one  and  obviously  must  be 
handled  by  the  Center  management  organization.  A  central  mechanical  shops 
provides  facilities  for  necessary  repairs  of  all  types  of  equipment,  building 
maintenance,  construction  of  small  experimental  structures,  animal  pens,  and 
related  types  of  work.  The  farm  unit  performs  all  the  general  farming 
operations,  such  as  the  preparation  and  cultivation  of  the  land,  raising 
experimental  and  feed  crops  of  many  types,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  road¬ 
sides  and  pastures.  The  work  of  the  mechanical  shops  and  the  farming  opera¬ 
tions  unit  is  performed  on  orders  from  the  Bureaus  and  is  paid  for  by  then 
on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

The  Center  organization  handles  the  general  business  management 
functions  and  supervises  all  general  operational  activities  other  than  the 
technical  and  experimental  functions  of  the  bureaus.  A  regular  inspection 
of  plant  and  premises  is  maintained  outside  of  office  hours  to  prevent 
trouble  from  developing  while  employees  are  not  in  attendance.  A  truck 
service  is  provided  to  transport  materials  and  supplies  between  the  bureaus 
and  the  Department  in  Washington,  and  to  handle  surplus  products.  Regular 
daily  mail  service  is  provided  between  the  Center  and  the  Department  in 
Washington  and  also  for  pick-up  and  delivery  sendee  between  the  various 
units  at  the  Center. 
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INTERCHANGE  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 


This  paragraph  contains  authority  to  permit  transfers,  within  the 
limitations  indicated  by  the  language  thereof,  between  the  appropriations 
within  any  bureau,  division,  or  office.  It  has  been  carried  in  the  bill  for 
30  years  and  constitutes  an  absolutely  essential  administrative  management, 
especially  when  emergencies  arise,  during  periods  when  Congress  is  not  in 
session.  Prior  to  the  fiscal  year  1939  the  limitation  for  such  interchange 
was  fixed  at  10  per  cent.  In  that  fiscal  year,  this  limitation  was  reduced 
to  5  per  cent. 


WORK  FOR  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS 

Under  this  item  and  section  601  of  the  Economy  Act  of  June  30,  1932 
(13  U.S.C.  686),  the  Department  of  Agriculture  renders  services,  such  as 
inspections,  analyses,  and  tests  of  food  and  other  products,  to  other 
Government  agencies  upon  request,  with  transfer  of  appropriations  or 
reimbursement  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  work.  Services  of  the  character 
indicated  are  rendered  to  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Veterans'  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Post  Office  Department,  and  other  Government  agencies.  In  this 
way  the  most  advantageous  use  is  made,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Government 
as  a  whole,  of  the  various  services  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  in  position  to  render. 


PASSENGER-CARRYING  VEHICLES 


This  paragraph  covers  the  maintenance,  operation,  and  repair  of 
passenger-carrying  vehicles.  Specific  limitations  on  expenditures  for 
purchase  of  such  motor  vehicles  appear  in  the  text  pertaining  to  the 
several  bureaus  requiring  purchase  of  such  vehicles  and  arc  explained  in 
connection  with  each  separate  organization.  The  funds  arc  also  provided 
under  the  various  subject-matter  appropriations  involved.  No  funds  arc- 
provided  under  this  paragraph. 


, 
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FLOOD  CONTROL 

( Carried  in  War  Department  Appropriation  Act, 
for  transfer  to  Department  of  Agriculture) 

Funds  covering  preliminary  examinations  and  surveys  and  the 
prosecution  of  works  of  improvements  and  measures  for  run-off  and  wafer- 
flow  retardation  and  soil-erosion  prevention  on  wafer sheds  of  streams 
for  which  works  of  improvements  for  the  "benefit  of  navigation  and  the 
control  of  destructive  flood  waters  are  authorized  "by  law  are  "being 
supplied  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  "by  transfer  of  funds  provided 
under  the  War  Department  Civil  Appropriation  Act,  as  follows: 


Allotment,  1Q40  .  $3,000,000 

Budget  Estimate,  19^1 .  -  -  (a) 

Decrease . . .  $3 , 000 , 000 


(a.)  Wo  info rnaf ion  available  as  of  December  5,  1939. 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  to  the  estimate 
for  lQ4l. 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1939 

1940 

( Estimated) 

1941 

( Estimated) 

1.  Preliminary  examinati ons 
and  surveys . 

$1,497,034 

$4,552,627 

-49 , 661 

193S  appropriaf ion  avail¬ 
able  in  10 40  .  . 

1939  apmroprief ion  avail¬ 
able  in "1940... . 

,502,966 

-1,502,966 

Toted.  appropriaf  i on  project  1 

$3,000,000 

$3,000,000 

(a.) 

2.  Works  of  improvement ....... 

1939  approgriaf ion  avail¬ 
able  in  1940 . 

17,086 

+3, 932,914 

3 ,9S2,9i4 

-7,9S2,qi4 

Total  appropriation  for 
project  2 . 

4,000,000 

,  . 

(  a.) 

Total  allotments,  projects 

1  and  2 . 

7,000,000 

3,000,000 

(a.) 

(a)  194l  Budget  Estimate  for  Flood  Control  not  yet  avail¬ 
able  (December  5,  1939)- 
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WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

The  Flood.  Control  Act,  approved  June  22,  1936,  and  subsequent 
legislation,  including  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1938  (33  U.S.C.  - 

701J)  di  rccts  the  War  Department  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  make  preliminary  examinations  and  surveys  for  flood  control  purposes 
and  directs  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  under  the  supervision  nf  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  in  accordance  with  plans  approved  by  him, 
to  carry  out  works  of  improvements  and  measures  of  run-off  and  water- 
flow  retardation  and  soil-erosion  prevention  on  specific  localities 
authorized  in  these  Acts. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  in  carrying  -ut  its  flood-control 
program  utilizes  the  facilities  of  appropriate  bureaus,  particularly 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Forest  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics ,  in  performing  the  necessary  work,  which  is 
carried  out  largely  in  the  field.  The  funds  transferred  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  for  improvement  works  arc  used  for  work  in 
coordination  with  the  War  Department  program,  on  watersheds  where  flood- 
control  projects  of  the  latter  Department  arc  .authorized  by  law.  In 
all  this  work,  close  cooperation  is  maintained  between  the  field  staff 
of  the  Department  and  the  regional  officials  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
United  Stakes  Army.  In  Washington,  the  work  of  the  cooperating  bureaus 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  coordinated  within  that  Department 
and  correlated  through  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  with  the  program 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  United  Stakes  Amy. 

The  flood  control  program  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
reviewed  by  the  War  Department  Sub-Appropriations  Committee  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  related  program  of  the  Army  Engineers.  It  is  also 
reviewed  by  the  House  Flood  Control  Committee,  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  and  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 
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FOREIGN  SERVICE  PAY  ADJUSTMENT, 
APPRECIATION  QF~FQKEIGN  CURRENCIES 


Out  of  special  appropriations  made  to  the  State  Department, 
obligations  were  incurred  under  allotments  made  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
March  26,  1934- ,  authorizing  annual  appropriations  to  meet  losses  sus¬ 
tained  by  officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States  in  foreign 
countries  due  to  the  appreciation  of  foreign  currencies  in  relation  to 
the  American  dollar,  as  follows: 


1939  . . .  $20,069 

1940  (estimated)  ........  9,500 

1941  (estimated)  ........  4,000 


MISCELLANEOUS  CONTRIBUTED  FUNDS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

This  account  covers  miscellaneous  contributed  funds  received  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  from  States,  local  organizations,  individuals, 
etc.,  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  made  available 
for  carrying  out  various  cooperative  agreements.  The  amounts  obligated 
thereunder  during  the  fiscal  year  1939  and  estimated  for  1940  and  1941 
arc  s 


1939 

1940 

1941 


. .$121,580 
. .  99,000 
..  78,500 
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